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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  propel!  meaning  of  the  movement  for  adult  educa- 
tion, now  coming  to  the  focus  of  public  attention  in  the 
United  States,  is  here  eloquently  expounded.  Dr.  Hart 
demonstrates  the  crucial  significance  of  the  movement 
for  the  future  of  Western  civilization,  presents  the 
problems  which  it  must  face,  and  sets  forth  the  terms 
upon  which  these  problems  are  to  be  solved.  He  wisely 
refrains  from  the  formulation  of  a  detailed  program  for 
adult  education,  but  focusses  his  discussion  on  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  factors  involved  in  the  move- 
ment, and  on  a  description  of  the  more  significant 
ventures  under  this  head  here  and  abroad.  The  discussion 
includes  a  criticism  of  public  education  in  this  country 
which,  as  an  expose  of  the  stupidities  of  the  system,  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  matched  for  vigor  and  effectiveness. 
The  book  deserves  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  future  development  both  of  adult  education  and  of 
the  public  school  system  as  well. 

S.  E. 


PREFACE 

Within  the  last  century,  education,  having  become  more 
or  less  completely  identified  with  schooling,  has  been  al- 
located almost  exclusively  to  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth.  This  has  enabled  the  adult  generations  to  avoid 
and  escape  education.  All  this  has  taken  place  in  a  cen- 
tury of  unprecedented  industrial  and  social  change — a 
century  that  should,  because  of  those  changes,  have  de- 
voted a  major  part  of  its  energies  to  the  education  of 
adults  for  intelligent  living  in  this  changed  world. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  war  came  on  that  we  began  to 
find  out  how  imperfect — for  a  democracy — must  be  any 
scheme  that  identifies  education  with  schooling,  and  that 
limits  schooling,  i.  e.,  education,  to  youth.  In  war-time, 
however,  we  did  learn  a  few  things,  and  one  of  those  few 
things  is  represented  by  the  fact  that  about  191 6  the 
term  "adult  education"  began  to  appear  in  the  literature. 
To  be  sure,  it's  a  new  name  for  an  old  practice;  for  the 
education  of  men  has  been  going  on  from  time  immem- 
morial,  and  it  will  go  on  forever.  But  it  is  a  necessary 
term;  for  it  indicates  that  we  have  begun  to  realize  that 
our  adult  generations  had  pretty  nearly  "dug  themselves 
in"  behind  their  barricades  of  folkway  mind,  orthodox 
creed,  "established  knowledge,"  and  vested  ignorance,  and 
were  ready  for  a  long,  hard  siege. 

That  siege  is  on:  the  human  race  must  really  educate 
itself,  or  perish.  Some  have  made  much  of  H.  G. 
iWells'  startling  statement  that  the  world  must  choose  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe;  they  have  thought  he 
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was  talking  about  the  education  of  children.  But  we 
know  well  enough  that  the  children  did  not  bring  on  the 
war,  or  the  evils  that  followed,  and  still  do  follow,  that 
catastrophe.  We  know  it  was  the  adult  generations. 
Hence,  we  may  well  admit  that  it  is  not  the  education 
of  children  that  can  save  the  world  from  destruction :  it 
is  the  education  of  adults;  it  is  the  adult  who  must  be 
released  from  his  provincial  mindedness,  his  animistic 
prejudices,  his  narrow  customs,  his  obsolete  habits;  it  is 
the  adult  who  must  be  given  the  chance  to  become  free  in  a 
world  of  science,  tolerance,  human  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gent organization. 

Of  course  the  adult  will  fight  such  education.  He  will 
claim  his  ancient  right  to  be  ignorant,  careless,  thought- 
less, prejudiced.  He  will  fight  like  a  hero — and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  He  will  fight — ^but  he  will  lose.  He  is 
losing.  He  shows  temper  now,  which  always  means 
the  unconscious  recognition  of  losing.  He  will  continue 
to  lose — until  he  loses  out,  and  the  day  of  the  educated 
mind  comes  in. 

That's  what  this  book  is  about.  The  hope  of  the  world 
does  not  lie  in  children  now — for  the  children  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  their  elders,  and  their  elders  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  world  be  made  over.  There  is  scant  hope 
for  the  world  in  science — as  science  now  operates.  There 
is  hope  for  the  world  just  to  the  extent  that  some  men  and 
women  of  the  adult  generations  can  permit  mind  to  take  the 
place  of  false  information  and  tradition;  scientific  temper 
to  take  the  place  of  dogmatic  attitude;  investigation  to  take 
the  place  of  ignorance;  and  tolerant,  vigorous  open- 
mindedness  to  take  the  place  of  habit  and  custom  in  deal- 
ing with  new  situations. 

What  such  developments  will  mean  no  one  can  fore- 
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tell.  The  processes  are  obscure,  the  technics  are  largely  of 
the  future.  But  the  germs  of  the  matter  are  in  the  soil 
of  humanity,  in  the  cultures  of  the  ages,  in  the  findings 
of  science,  in  the  hopes  of  the  race.  This  book  tries  to 
discover  those  germs  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  given 
chance  to  germinate,  to  grow  and  to  develop  into  realities. 
Our  schools  are  not  much  interested  in  those  germs  of 
new  mind  and  life,  though  an  occasional  teacher  is.  But 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  shown — as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  text  of  this  book — how  near  to  failure 
our  present  academic  system  of  schooling  is.  The  major 
task  of  educational  research  lies  outside  the  schools  and 
off  the  campus,  these  days. 

Since  this  field  is  still  on  the  frontiers  of  educational 
investigation  and  discussion,  many  of  the  arguments  and 
much  of  the  material  herein  used  may  well  appear  con- 
troversial. That  is  all  to  the  good,  provided  the  contro- 
versy rages  on  the  level  of  critical  intelligence,  not 
on  the  levels  of  institutional  tradition.  This  book 
could  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  show  the  need 
of  larger  light  on  the  problems  of  education,  and  to  be 
itself  lost  to  view  in  the  floods  of  light  let  loose.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  pleasing  to  the  author  than  the  appear- 
ance of  reviews,  or  other  books,  which  will  show  with 
critical  acuteness  and  serious  social  logic,  the  shortcomings 
of  this  book — and  the  existence  or  the  imminence  of  those 
larger  areas  of  adult  intelligence  and  adult  education  which 
are  herein  doubted  or  denied. 

I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the  persons  whose  views 
and  suggestions  have  been  absorbed  in  the  development 
of  my  own  point  of  view.  The  record  lies  open  in  the 
book — ^and  must  speak  for  itself. 

But  I  must  extend  my  thanks  to  the  editors  and  pub- 
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lishers  of  The  Survey  Graphic  for  permission  to  use  cer- 
tain materials,  notably  some  in  Chapter  12,  which  first 
appeared  in  that  magazine;  and  to  the  Social  Science  re- 
search division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  un- 
failing helpfulness  in  finding  the  materials  that  I  needed 
for  these  studies.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson, 
of  the  American  Library  Association's  Commission  on 
Adult  Education,  for  much  friendly  counsel,  which  has 
been  none  the  less  valued  because  it  was  mostly  given  in 
casual  conversations. 

Finally,  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  the  series.  Pro- 
fessor Seba  Eldridge,  for  critical  help  in  the  organization 
and  content  of  the  manuscript. 

In  the  midst  of  floods  of  materials,  and  not  a  few  books, 
now  pouring  from  the  presses  on  the  subject  of  Adult 
Education,  I  offer  this  discussion  to  all  those  individuals, 
groups,  institutions  and  communities  that  are  struggling 
seriously  with  the  problems  of  education — as  if  they  were 
(as  they  are)  the  crucial  problems  of  democratic 
civilization. 
November  8,  1926. 

J.  K.  H. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY'S  INHERITANCE 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  rights  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — Clauses  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Men  are  born  and  continue  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights. 

The  aim  of  political  society  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man.  .  .  . 

All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  personally  or  through 
their  representatives  in  making  the  law.  .  .  . 

No  one  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions  .  .  . 
— Clauses  from  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  adopted 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  August,  1791. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven !     Oh,  times 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights  .  .  . 
Not  favored  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  Earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — ^that  which  sets 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of ! 


William  Bamford  was  a  resident  of  a  small  agricultural 
village  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year   1800.     His 

ancestors  had  been  farmers  before  him  for  untold  genera- 
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tions.  All  about  him  were  his  neighbors.  He  produced 
most  of  his  own  food  in  his  fields  and  gardens.  His 
clothes  were  made  from  wool  grown  in  the  near-by  hill 
country,  and  spun  and  woven  in  a  neighbor's  house. 
He  knew  little  of  the  outside  world:  his  outlook  was 
largely  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own  village.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  future:  his  life 
had  a  rustic  simplicity  (see  Wordsworth)  and  though 
crude  in  certain  respects,  it  had  developed  through  the 
centuries  something  of  genuine  charm. 

But  within  less  than  twenty  years  all  that  simplicity 
and  charm  disappeared.  Somebody,  in  another  part  of 
the  country  had  invented  a  steam  engine :  but  why  should 
William  Bamford,  farmer,  worry  about  the  "idle  curi- 
osity" of  a  James  Watt,  who  watched  a  tea-kettle  when 
he  should  have  been  hoeing  his  potatoes?  None  the 
less,  the  steam  engine  presently  reached  out  its  mighty 
energies,  turned  Bamford's  little  village  upside  down, 
built  factories  where  his  garden  had  been,  and  called  him 
from  the  out-door  life  of  a  farmer  into  the  noise  and 
dirt  and  turmoil  of  a  textile  mill.  Because  of  the  steam 
engine,  Bamford's  life  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  South  Carolina,  the  efficiency  of 
shipping  in  the  seven  seas,  the  market  for  cottons  round 
the  world.  And,  eventually,  he  found  that  instead  of 
standing  upon  his  independence  as  a  farmer,  his  economic 
and  moral  salvation  depended  upon  his  ability  to  cooperate 
with  his  worker-fellows  in  a  battle  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  steam  engine  created  a  society  in  which 
the  lives  of  the  Bamfords  were  ruled  by  forces  that  had 
not  hitherto  been  suspected  but  which  are  as  wide  as  the 
world. 
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Some  Limitations  of  Our  City  World. — Our  rural 
and  village  communities  are  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who  have  more  or  less  provincial  and  short-sighted  views 
of  life  and  the  world.  There  are  exceptions,  but  the 
exceptions  make  the  rule  more  obvious.  Our  cities,  by 
the  same  token,  are  filled  with  people  who  have  minds 
very  like  those  of  villagers.  There  are  exceptions ;  but 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  We  are  village-minded 
about  our  politics,  our  morality,  our  industry,  our  religion, 
our  amusements  and  our  education — though  none  of  these 
interests  is  any  longer  of  the  old  village  dimensions. 

Such  generalizations  about  ourselves  are  not,  however, 
to  be  taken  too  narrowly.  They  are  commonplaces  of 
current  history.  But  they  are  important  clues  to  the 
more  adequate  understanding  of  our  present  civiHzation 
and  the  education  that  it  subtends.  The  explanation  of 
these  village  minds  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Rousseau  began  his  famous  discussion  of  the  *'Contrat 
Social"  with  the  well  known  words :  *'Man  is  born  free, 
but  he  is  everywhere  in  chains."  ^  That  doctrine  has 
been  discredited.  In  its  place  has  come  the  knowledge 
that  man  was,  and  still  is,  everywhere  born  into  bondage, 
biological  and  social.  Freedom  is  an  achievement,  and  it 
is  to  be  won  by  nothing  but  hard  toil.  Human  history — 
and  human  education,  too — is  the  long  story  of  the  race's 
struggle  to  win  its  own  freedom  and  a  more  rational  ex- 
istence. But  each  new  individual  must  engage  the  battle 
on  his  own  account. 

He  only  wins  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew ! 

Men  have  developed  many  civilizations,  in  various  ages 
and  regions  of  the  world.     All  civilizations  have  this,  at 
^  L'homme  est  ne  lihre,  et  part  out  il  est  dans  le  fers. 
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least,  in  common,  that  they  all  tend  to  become,  soon  or 
late,  finished  moulds  of  custom,  and  conduct,  and  mind — 
complete  folkways — which  shape  the  present  of  any  age, 
and  which  furnish  fixed  patterns  for  the  future.  They 
tend  to  become  tribal  in  organization  and  village  in  temper 
of  mind : 

They  coerce  and  restrict  the  newborn  generation.  They  do 
not  stimulate  to  thought  but  the  contrary.  The  thinking  is 
already  done  and  is  embodied  in  the  mores.  They  never  contain 
any  provision  for  their  own  amendment.  They  are  not  ques- 
tions, but  answers,  to  the  problem  of  life.  They  present  them- 
selves as  final  and  unchangeable,  because  they  present  answers 
which  are  offered  as  "the  truth".  .  .  They  are  stereotyped. 
They  lose  all  relation  to  expediency.  They  become  an  end  in 
themselves.  They  are  imposed  by  external  authority  without 
regard  to  interests  or  conditions.^ 

So  civilisation  moulds  mind  into  its  own  shapes  and 
forms.  Our  current  minds  are  products  of  such  inherited 
civilizations,  and  the  village  educations  they  develop  and 
demand : 

Civilization  comes  to  the  young  from  without,  it  moulds 
them,  it  forces  itself  upon  them  through  the  material  persistence 
of  its  objective  elements,  and  through  the  deep-cutting  tools  of 
education.  A  large  part  of  the  educational  process  strikes  the 
mind  of  the  individual  during  the  years  of  highest  receptivity 
and  plasticity.  .  .  .  Not  only  is  man  at  the  mercy  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  he  generally  remains  either  partly  or  wholly  unaware 
of  what  he  is  thus  forced  to  accept.  .  .  .^ 

We  are  more  or  less  aware  of  these  bondages,  now. 
But  in  the  Western  Europe  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 

2  Sumner,  Folkways  (1908),  p.  79  f. 

3  Goldenweiser,  Early  Civilisation   (1922),  p.  16  ff. 
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century  it  was  held  that  men  could  easily  escape  from  the 
"institutions  of  the  past."  It  was  believed  that  "if  man 
once  broke  from  the  elaborate  bonds  he  had  forged  for 
his  mind  and  will,  he  would  step  out  into  the  outer  air, 
lord,  by  his  native  light,  of  wisdom  and  truth."  *  It 
was  only  by  long  and  painful  processes  of  disenchantment 
that  the  age  came  to  learn  the  mistakes  of  that  optimis- 
tic philosophy.  The  old  time  village  has  largely  disin- 
tegrated, due  to  the  changes  of  modern  living,  but  the  vil- 
lage mind  is  still  with  us :  our  communities,  for  all  their 
schools,  and  books,  and  radios,  still  develop  little  in  most 
of  their  members  but  the  same  old  village  mind,  with,  it 
may  be,  some  smatterings  of  phrases  picked  up  on  excur- 
sions into  some  alien  territory.  The  village  has  merely 
been  transferred  to  the  city.  Most  city  residents  have 
come  from  villages,  bringing  their  village  minds  with 
them.  The  Iowa  farmer  in  a  California  city  is  an  exam- 
ple. And  almost  all  who  have  been  born  in  cities  have 
grown  up  in  some  local  area  and  have  come  to  maturity 
with  the  fragmentary  sort  of  a  mind  that  a  fragment  of 
a  city  tends  to  call  forth.  There  is  probably  no  more  pro- 
vincial person  in  the  world  than  the  native  resident  of 
New  York  City. 

Most  of  our  nations  are  but  overgrown,  unwieldy  tribes. 
Most  of  our  cities  are  but  overgrown,  befuddled  villages. 
We  have  not  solved  the  problems  of  civilization  in  this 
"age  of  science" — so-called.  We  have  not  fully  con- 
fronted our  problems  as  yet.  We  are  not  convinced  that 
we  have  any  problems.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
But  one  of  them  is  surely  this,  namely,  that  we  have 
escaped  from  the  physical  tribe  and  the  physical  village, 
into  the  city  with  its  thronging  millions,  but  we  have  not 

*  Hammond,  Rise  of  Modern  Industry,  (1926),  p.  261. 
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similarly  escaped  from  the  mentality  of  the  tribe  and  the 
village  into  a  mentality  that  can  comprehend  the  world 
in  which  these  thronging  millions  live,  and  the  world-wide 
forces  that  condition  their  lives.  Our  feet  travel  the  high- 
ways of  an  unlimited  world :  our  minds  still  fret  and  cower 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  village  folkways.  We  dream 
of  ''escapes" — ^but  they  turn  out  to  be  mostly  escapades. 
We  splash  the  old  village  ridicule  over  the  spiritual  hopes 
of  adventurous  souls — nowhere  more  so  than  in  our 
metropolitan  press.  We  build  expensive  tombs  to  our 
dead  prophets;  but  we  still  try  to  deport  or  otherwise 
silence  our  living  ones. 

A  New  Age  of  Reason.- — None  the  less,  it  is  true 
that  we  are  slowly  approaching  our  problems.  An  Eng- 
lish writer  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  that  we  are  facing  them 
in  the  most  commendable  fashion.     He  writes : 

The  Greek  set  himself  to  answer  the  question — ^how  man 
should  live.  .  .  .  Greece  tried  to  base  life  on  reason.  But  on 
the  collapse  of  Greco-Roman  culture,  mankind  took  refuge  in 
a  series  of  despotisms,  political  and  intellectual,  which  lasted 
to  and  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
evolved  a  system  which  saved  them  from  thinking  on  theology 
and  morals;  the  theory  of  divine  right,  if  it  did  not  destroy 
political  thought,  imprisoned  it  within  fixed  limits.  At  the  Re- 
formation the  world  formally  declared  itself  free,  though  without 
quite  understanding  what  it  meant  by  the  declaration;  through 
subsequent  centuries,  it  has  moved  toward  gradual  realization  of 
the  consequences  of  freedom,  and  now,  in  almost  complete 
emancipation,  has  admitted  reason  as  its  one  standard,  and  is 
shaping  its  theory  of  life  to  meet  her  demands.  In  short,  we 
are  assuming  the  task  which  from  different  standpoints,  the 
Sophists,  Socrates,  Euripides  and  Plato  so  long  ago  essayed.^ 

All  this  sounds  a  bit  too  much  like  the  hopes  of  that 

^  R.  W.  Livingstone,  The  Greek  Genius  and  its  Meaning  For  Us. 
(1924)  p.  248. 
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Great  Age  of  Reason  of  which  Tom  Paine  was  the  prophet 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.     That  was  the  Age  of  Reason, 
''When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights," 
as  Wordsworth  phrased  it.     Everything  had  been  leading, 
little  by  little,  up  to  that  great  Age  of  Enlightenment  which 
culminated  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century.     For 
four  or  five  centuries  Movement  had  followed  Movement, 
foreshadowing  the  Day  of  Liberty,  till  **the  whole  earth 
the  beauty  wore  of  promise."     The  Italian  Renaissance 
had  destroyed  the  repressions  under  which  men  had  ac- 
cepted the  limitations  which  medisevalism  had  imposed 
upon  life.     The  German  Reformation   (with  its  various 
social  and  economic  accompaniments)  had  given  men  new 
religious  freedoms — ^though  at  the  expense  of  their  old 
religious  certainties.     The  political  revolutions — in  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  century  and  in  France  and  America  in 
the  1 8th — had  brought  men  new  political  freedom,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  former  civic  thoughtlessness.     The 
scientific  revolution,  which  had  been  slowly  gathering  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon,  but  which  had  come 
to  clearer  certainty  of  itself  in  GaHleo,  Francis  Bacon, 
Copernicus  and  Newton,  and  latterly  in  men  like  Franklin, 
had  brought  new  technics  of  control  in  industry  and  new 
mastery  of  productive  processes  of  the  world,  though  at 
the  unforeseen  expense  of  older  forms  of  personal  life 
and  group  relationships.     In   1776,   the  Americans  had  ' 
decreed  that  ''all  men  are  created  equal."     In  1791,  the 
new  France  had  declared :     "Men  are  born  and  continue 
equal  in  respect  of  their  rights."     And  Wordsworth  had 
sung:     "Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  But  to  be 
young  was  very  heaven !"     By  the  last  decade  of  the  iSth 
century,    Reason    had    triumphed.    Democracy    was    en- 
throned, and  Man  was  free ! 
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In  some  degree,  America  summarized  all  these  hopes 
of  Intelligence,  Democracy  and  Deliverance.  In  America 
men  could  have  their  own  personal,  inner  lives — in  the 
wilderness,  if  nowhere  else.  In  America,  men  could  have 
religious  freedom — in  their  own  sects,  if  nowhere  else. 
In  America,  men  could  have  their  own  political  freedom 
— on  the  frontiers,  if  nowhere  else.  In  America,  men 
could  have  their  own  intellectual  liberties :  in  1 790,  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  all  these 
liberties.  America  stood  for  these  things.  America  was 
the  apotheosis  of  this  reasonable  life,  the  assurance  that  it 
should  never  perish  from  the  earth.^ 

That  was  the  great  Age  of  Reason,  but  it  set 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

We  are  slowly  approaching  our  problems,  to-day — but  in 
a  greatly  chastened  spirit ;  for,  in  this  intervening  century 
and  a  half,  much  has  happened.  The  budding  rose  has 
never  come  to  full  bloom.  The  disillusionment  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  has  been  equal  to  the 
illusionment  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th.  Whole 
peoples  have  been  hurt,  by  these  disillusionments,  either 

6  "Nowadays  any  one  can  smile  or  sigh  over  the  faith  and  hope 
that  inspired  the  successive  revolutions  that  convulsed  the  European 
Continent  in  and  after  1789.  Anyone  can  point  out  that  men  mis- 
took the  pernicious  channels  in  which  selfish  propensities  had  been 
flowing-  for  those  propensities  themselves,  which  were  sure  to  find 
new  channels  when  the  old  were  destroyed.  Yet  the  hopes  of  Words- 
worth's generation  were  less  unwarranted  than  we  are  apt  to  think 
them.  People  felt  then,  as  we  cannot  so  acutely  to-day,  how  many 
evils  had  been  wrought  by  a  tyranny  that  spared  neither  souls  nor 
bodies.  It  was  natural  to  expect  not  only  the  extinction  of  those 
abuses  which  the  Revolution  did  extinguish,  first  for  France  and 
thereafter  for  most  West  European  countries,  but  something  like 
regeneration  of  humanity."  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies  (1921),  Vol. 
I,  p.  49  f. 
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wittingly  or  unwittingly.  Some — ^many — have  failed  to 
recover  from  their  hurt,  their  disillusionment.  But  not 
all.  Some  will  never  recover  from  their  hurt.  But  a 
few,  at  least,  will  recover. 

The  Vision,  the  picture  of  an  Ideal  Democracy,  a  government 
upright  and  v^^ise,  beneficent  and  stable,  as  no  government  save 
that  of  the  people  for  the  people  can  be,  has  had  greater  power 
than  abstract  doctrines,  mighty  as  was  their  explosive  force 
when  they  first  appeared.  .  .  .  The  country  where  the  ideal 
democracy  exists  has  not  been  discovered,  but  faith  in  its  ex- 
istence has  survived  many  disappointments,  many  disillusion- 
ments.  Many  more  will  follow,  but  them  also  the  faith  will 
survive.  From  time  to  time  hope  is  revived  by  the  appearance 
of  a  group  of  disinterested  reformers,  whose  zeal  rouses  a 
nation  to  sweep  away  abuses  and  leaves  things  better  than  it 
found  them.  It  is  only  sloth  and  torpor  and  acquiescence  in 
things  known  to  be  evil  that  are  deadly.'' 

The  New  Revolution  in  Civilization. — But  across  all 
those  transcendent  doctrines  and  hopes  and  imminent 
visions  of  regenerate  humanity  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
1 8th  century  fell  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  steam  engine  had  not  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  prophets  of  democracy.  Politics  and  reli- 
gion, science  and  literature  are  but  external  decorations 
of  life,  toys  for  children  to  play  with — in  the  presence  of 
the  industrial  machine.  The  steam  engine  worked  at  close 
range.  /  It  tore  old  industrial  processes  to  pieces  and  made 
new  processes,  piling  process  upon  process.  It  piled 
village  upon  village.  It  piled  group  upon  group,  dissolv- 
ing all  groups.  It  piled  individual  upon  individual,  as 
if  all  individuals  were  but  physical  things — until,  to-day, 
we  have  single  industrial  organizations  which  cover  many 
square  miles  of  territory;  which  employ  as  many  as  two 

^Bryce,  op,  cit.,  p.  50. 
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hundred  thousand  workers;  and  which  have  been  effica- 
cious in  building  cities  where  from  seven  to  ten  millions 
of  people  foregather  within  a  single  corporate  limit.  The 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  our  times  has  become  this 
''large  scale  organization"  of  industry,  with  the  inevitable 
implications  that  the  mechanical  is  more  important  than 
the  personal,  and  that  the  incidence  of  profits  shall  be 
permitted  to  determine  ''in  what  kind  of  town,  in  what 
kind  of  streets,  and  in  what  kind  of  houses  a  nation 
shall  find  its  homes."  ^ 

That  older  village  life  had  lacked  many  things,  as  we 
now  look  back  upon  it.  It  was  not  economically  secure; 
it  had  no  great  reaches  of  intellectual  enterprise,  except 
in  certain  favored  quarters ;  it  was  subject  to  many  sorts 
of  hardships;  it  was  the  victim  of  much  caprice,  official 
and  personal;  it  was  limited  in  almost  every  way.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  provided  its  members  with  a  fairly 
complete  education — according  to  their  several  needs — 
with  crafts,  skills,  places,  positions,  hopes,  fears,  rewards, 
punishments,  and  destines  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  universe  of  the  village  was  a  human  sort 
of  affair.  The  village  was  a  human  world,  in  which  arts 
and  knowledges  and  customary  controls  were  to  be  found. 
No  one  knows  where  those  village  ways  had  come  from : 
but  within  them  were  to  be  found  vocations,  of  sorts; 
creations  of  beauty  that  now  we  seek  for  with  hungry 
hearts;  such  happiness  as  this  world  offers;  the  security 
that  made  another  world  seem  very  real;  and  always 
various  opportunities  for  the  appeasement  of  hunger,  van- 
ity and  love.  It  was  not  an  ideal  form  of  life :  but  it  did 
provide  for  all  phases  of  human  nature,  even  though  most 
of  those  phases  were  limited  in  extent  and  quality.     And 

®  Hammond,  Rise  of  Modern  Industry  (1926),  p.  22J. 
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even  the  insecurities  and  dangers  of  such  a  Hfe  were 
blunted  a  bit  by  the  power  of  custom :  there  were  customs 
which  the  nobles  and  even  the  king  did  not  quite  dare  to 
break. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  was 
implied  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  Reformation,  and  in 
the  political  revolutions  that  preceded  it.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  made  inevitable  by  the  development  of  modern 
sciences.  But  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the  changes 
that  actually  have  taken  place  since  1750:  the  Industrial 
Revolution  upset  the  whole  order  of  vocations — and  it, 
thereby,  upset  the  whole  of  the  order  of  the  world.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  it  changed  the  ways  of  life  for  all  the 
Western  world. 

We  shall  be  able  to  catch  the  dramatic  meaning  of  this 
revolution  if  we  can  see  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
character  of  village  life  by  these  industrial  developments. 

The  new  industrial  city  which  grew  up  around  the  new 
power-driven  industries  say  the  Hammonds  ^ 

expressed  a  concentration  in  which  religion,  beauty,  leisure, 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  or  the  life  of  the  sense,  were  held  to  be 
rivals  to  the  stern  life  of  selfish  duty.  The  purpose  of  man's 
life  was  not  to  fight  or  to  pray,  to  contemplate  or  to  create,  to 
enjoy  or  to  become,  but  to  make  profits,  profits  for  himself,  if  a 
master,  profits  for  another,  if  a  servant.  This  was  man's  duty, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  society  to  put  no  obstacles  in  his  way. 

This  new  industrial  town  was  not  automatically  ''a  home 
where  man  could  find  beauty,  happiness,  leisure,  learning, 
religion,  the  influences  that  civilize  outlook  and  habit." 
It  was  "a  bare  and  desolate  place,  without  color,  air,  or 
laughter,  where  man,  woman  and  child  worked,  ate  and 
slept."     The   new   age   used   practically   all   its   energies 

^  The  Rise  of  Modern  Industry,  p.  222. 
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in  perfecting  instruments  of  its  economic  deliverance, 
and  in  defending  those  instruments  against  criticism  and 
limitation.  ''Politics  was  languid;  religion  was  tired; 
social  life  was  a  spent  routine;  industrial  development, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  active,  and  it  put  pressing  problems 
and  offered  tempting  prizes  to  the  imagination  and  energy 
of  the  age."  ^^  That  is  to  say,  industrial  activity  was  no 
longer  one  important  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  community 
as  in  the  old  days,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  other  aspects 
of  community  living.  It  was  gradually  becoming  the  one 
important  thing  in  life.  It  was  becoming  the  dictator 
of  the  life  of  the  community  in  ways  hitherto  undreamed. 
Cities  grew.  Industry  drew  people  together  and  shut 
them  up  in  walled  towns — factory-walled.  In  twenty 
years — from  1801  to  1821,  Manchester,  for  example,  grew 
from  a  population  of  94,000  to  160,000.  This  process 
went  on  for  the  whole  of  the  century.  Even  as  late  as 
1866,  James  Hole  could  write: 

No  fact  of  social  existence  is  more  surprising  than  the  enorm- 
ous increase  in  the  size  of  our  centers  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  trade.  The  inhabitant  whose  memory  can  carry 
him  back  thirty  years,  recalls  pictures  of  rural  beauty,  suburban 
mansions  and  farmsteads,  green  fields,  waving  trees  and  clear 
streams  where  fish  could  live — where  now  can  be  seen  only 
streets,  factories  and  work-shops  and  a  river  or  brook  as  black 
as  the  ink  which  now  runs  from  our  pen  in  describing  it.^^ 

It  was  with  respect  to  such  cities  as  these  that  Goldsmith 
wrote:  "Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 
The  Hammonds  have  given  us  the  best  picture  of  the 
change : 

A  man's  life  was  profoundly  altered  in  its  reach,  its  habits, 
its  outlook,  its  setting,  when,  from  being  some  kind  of  a  crafts- 

10  Hammond,  Rise  of  Modern  Industry    (1926),  p.  65. 
^^The  Homes  of  the  Working  Class,   (London,  1866),  p.  3. 
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man  or  a  peasant  with  various  tasks  and  interests,  he  became 
a  unit  in  a  series  of  standardized  processes.  The  lives  of 
women  were  not  less  immediately  affected  .  .  .  for  men  and 
women  alike  the  Industrial  Revolution  destroyed  a  great  body 
of  significant  custom.  .  .  .  The  Industrial  Revolution  set  to  the 
statesmanship  of  man  the  problem  ...  of  bringing  into  har- 
mony and  discipline  those  rude  forces  that  either  destroy  a  civil- 
ization or  give  it  new  power.  .  .  .  The  trouble  was  not  merely 
that  the  evil  was  greater  when  a  town  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants  instead  of  a  hundred  thousand.  It  was 
that  men  still  saw  with  the  eyes  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
that  they  were  busy  poHshing  the  life  of  the  slum,  when  a 
race  that  was  free  and  vigorous  in  its  mind  could  have  put 
an  end  to  it.  With  the  consequences  and  the  traditions  of 
this  neglect  industrial  civilization  is  still  fighting  a  losing 
battle.i2 

The  Paralysis  of  Social  Mind. — It  would  be  unfair  to 
attribute  all  the  disillusionments  of  humanity  to  the 
influence  of  the  Industrial  Revolution;  and  to  deny  that 
any  benefits  have  flowed  therefrom.  The  history  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half  must  stand  on  its  own  merits — 
without  exaggeration  of  blame  or  praise.  All  that  is  here 
intended  is  the  suggestion  that  within  fifty  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  minds 
of  most  men,  in  both  England  and  America,  were  pri- 
marily absorbed  in  this  unprecedented  search  for  wealth 
by  industrial  development.  The  steam  railroad  had  come 
to  support  the  factory  engine;  and  "manufacturing  and 
commerce"  had  set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  unduly  condemned  if,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  grandiose  visions  of  wealth  and  power, 
the  men  of  the  age  forgot  their  political  ideals,  denied  their 
humanity,  manhandled  their  religion  and  denounced  educa- 
tion.    Work  and  wealth  were  to  bring  the  new  humanity 

12  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232  et  seq. 
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— to  each  his  proper  amount — automatically,  without  the 
interposition  of  state  or  church  or  school. ^^ 

None  the  less,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  basic 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  economic  life  will 
reverberate  through  all  other  phases  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  development  of  individual  personality  as 
well.  As  to  what  was  to  be  done  about  these  changes, 
various  opinions  were  held.  Some  argued  that  this  in- 
dustrial revolution  called  for  no  more  than  the  most 
superficial  changes  in  other  aspects  of  living:  for  example, 
the  substitution  of  the  steam  engine  for  the  horse  as 
the  source  of  power  could  not  in  any  way  affect  "the 
moral  law"  or  religion;  men  must  still  be  industrious, 
thrifty,  honest,  individualistic,  self-dependent;  they  must 
love  their  ''jobs"  as  they  had  loved  their  crafts;  and  they 
must  be  * 'loyal"  to  big  industry  as  they  had  once  been 
loyal  to  their  own  small  tasks.  The  only  evil  that  had 
come  in  with  this  greater  power  was  envy :  if  men  could 
keep   their   hearts    free   of   envy,    all   would   be   well.^* 

13  As  an  illustration  of  this  paralysis  of  mind,  I  may  cite  the  argu- 
ment of  Davies  Giddy,  once  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  said 
in  parliament  in  1807,  with  respect  to  education :  "However  specious 
in  theory  the  project  might  be  of  giving  education  to  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  poor,  it  would  in  effect  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to 
their  morals  and  happiness;  it  would  teach  them  to  despise  their 
lot  in  life,  instead  of  making  them  good  servants  in  agriculture,  and 
other  laborious  employments  to  which  their  rank  in  society  had  des- 
tined them;  instead  of  teaching  them  subordination,  it  would  render 
them  factious  and  refractory,  as  was  evident  in  the  manufacturing 
counties;  it  would  enable  them  to  read  seditious  pamphlets,  vicious 
books  and  publications  against  Christianity;  it  would  render  them 
insolent  to  their  superiors,  and  in  a  few  years  the  result  would  be 
that  the  legislature  would  find  it  necessary  to  direct  the  strong  arm  of 
power  towards  them,  and  to  furnish  the  executive  magistrate  with 
much  more  vigorous  laws  than  were  now  in  force."  Quoted  in 
Hammond,  The  Town  Laborer,  p.  57. 

14  Samuel  Smiles,  Self  Help. 
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Chaucer  had  said,  long  before :  "God  has  ordained  that 
some  folk  should  be  more  high  in  estate  and  degree,  and 
some  folk  more  low,  and  that  every  one  should  be  served 
in  his  estate  and  degree." 

Others  saw  that  these  industrial  changes  were  much 
more  disturbing  than  the  superficial  ones  were  willing  to 
concede.  They  held,  none  the  less,  that  the  ultimate 
effects  of  economic  change  must  be  social,  moral,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  reconstructions  of  the  most  desirable 
sorts.  Left  to  himself,  they  argued,  man  always  acts  so 
as  to  serve  rather  than  to  injure  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  his  fellowmen.  It  was  as  if  a  new  law  had 
been  discovered,  namely :  "Seek  ye  first  the  utmost  pro- 
ductivity of  earthly  goods  and  all  the  heavenly  goods  of 
beauty,  and  love,  and  truth  will  be  automatically  added 
unto  you!" 

Now  we  see  more  realistically  that  any  industrial  re- 
organization will  eventually  compel  correlative  reconstruc- 
tions in  every  phase  of  the  life  of  man  and  the  community. 
Nothing  can  escape.  PoHtics,  education,  morality,  reli- 
gion— everything  that  is  human  will  be  affected  by  the 
basic  change  in  the  foundations  of  living.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  new  changes  will  be  humanly  desir- 
able or  advantageous.  They  will  be  whatever  they  turn 
out  to  be.  At  the  best  they  will  lag  far  behind  industrial 
change.^^  For  this  reason,  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual will  be  torn  by  every  such  industrial  reorganization. 
Gulfs  of  uncertainty  and  despair  will  wear  their  ways  into 
the  former  more  or  less  integrated  areas  of  village  living, 
breaking  down  the  folkways  of  the  past.  With  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  for  the  life  of  the  individual  worker  and 

1^  For  the  doctrine  of  "cultural  lag"  see  Ogburn's  Social  Change 
(1922). 
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the  order  of  the  community,  we  are  to  be  generally  con- 
cerned in  this  study.  We  Hnger  here  to  consider  how 
this  early  19th  century  industrial  reconstruction  broke  into 
the  old  habit-order  of  the  worker  and  the  social  group, 
in  at  least  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  destroyed  some  part  at  least  of  the 
old  community  folkways — the  part  that  had  to  do  with 
work,  or  vocation — and  compelled  men  to  learn  new 
methods  of  working,  and  to  take  on  new  attitudes  toward 
work  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  nothing  at  all  toward 
building  up  a  community  of  living  within  which  these 
new  industrial  methods  and  attitudes  could  be  humanly  at 
home — as  the  old  methods  and  attitudes  had  been  at 
home  in  the  older  community.  In  other  words,  this  re- 
construction in  industry  mutilated  the  community,  and 
the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  community:  by  a  major 
surgical  operation  it  opened  them  both  up  and  cut  out  that 
part  of  the  old  custom  and  habit  which  had  been  organized 
into  the  methods  of  labor;  it  revealed  definite  contradic- 
tions between  the  old  village  and  craft  attitudes  toward 
work,  and  this  new  mechanical  and  individualistic  at- 
titude; and  it  attempted  to  comfort  the  worker  with  the 
suggestion  that  even  though  he  were  no  better  off,  though 
he  had  indeed  to  work  harder  than  ever  before,  the  world 
was  better  off,  and  therefore  he  eventually  would  be  also. 
That  is  to  say,  torn  loose  from  community,  and  from 
humanity,  he  still  must  find  compensation  for  his  own 
bitter  lot  in  the  alleged  progress  of  the  community — ^the 
progress  of  Humanity. 

In  the  second  place,  this  process  mutilated  him  in- 
ternally as  an  indizndual: 

Adam  Smith  had  pointed  out  that  the  division  of  labor,  though 
good  for  production,  was  bad  for  the  mind  of  the  laborer.     Men, 
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women  and  children  lost  range,  diversity  and  incentive  in  their 
v^rork,  when  that  work  was  simplified  to  a  single  process  or  a 
monotonous  routine.  Life  was  more  versatile  and  interesting 
when  craftsmanship  was  combined  with  agriculture.  Under  the 
new  system  a  boy  or  youth  learned  one  process  and  one  process 
only;  a  great  part  of  his  mind  was  never  exercised;  many  of  his 
faculties  remained  idle  and  undeveloped.^^ 

Of  the  ultimate  meaning  of  these  processes  of  division 
of  labor  we  are  still  much  in  the  dark.  But  this  seems  to 
be  clear:  the  loss  of  ''range,  diversity  and  incentive"  have 
gone  more  or  less  steadily  forward,  until  to-day  some  in- 
dustries are  approaching  the  ''ideal"  status :  they  have 
almost  completed  the  subdividing  of  all  their  processes 
into  "jobs,"  of  ascertained  and  standardized  simplicity, 
on  standardized  levels  of  increasing  difficulty — each  level 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  some  present  group 
of  workers — from  the  lowest  available  grades  of  imbeciles, 
or  low  type  morons,  to  the  highly  intelligent  managerial 
levels.  So,  present  industrial  processes — adjusted  to 
existent  mental  levels — will  tend  to  become  powerful 
factors  in  maintaining  mental  abilities  at  these  present 
levels — even  though  these  present  levels  may  be  due  to 
temporary  causes,  such  as  the  failure  of  our  present  edu- 
cational methods. 

The  Great  Gulf  in  the  Modern  World. — So  we  see 
the  Revolution  initiated  by  the  steam  engine  in  the  indus- 
trial area  did  not  complete  itself.  It  has  not  completed 
itself.  It  cannot  complete  itself.  The  modern  world  is 
characterized  by  inertia  in  respect  of  all  other  human  in- 
terests :  politics,  religion,  morality,  education — ^these  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  changes  in  industry.  Industrial 
change  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods.     It  has  not  resulted  in  a  corresponding 

16  Hammond,  Rise  of  Modern  Industry   (1926),  p.  228. 
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increase  in  intelligence,  morality,  participation,  beauty,  or 
spiritual  realization. 

Hence,  the  Industrial  Revolution  produced  a  great  gulf 
in  community  life — a  gulf  which  now  constitutes  the 
greatest  problem  of  education.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
tore  work — industry — away  from  the  indizndual  and 
away  from  the  community ;  away  from  the  immediate 
vigor  and  stimulus  of  the  individual  and  the  interest  of  the 
community,  and,  segregating  it  in  "factories,"  made  it 
private,  abstract,  indifferent  to  all  community  goods  save 
that  of  production.  Hence,  there  is  a  gulf  in  our  individ- 
ual and  community  life — where  work  used  to  be,  and 
where  most  of  our  old-time  community  activities  were  or- 
ganized. 

This  gulf  has  moral  significance:  in  the  quarrel 
between  our  sympathies  and  our  interest  in  production 
we  fail  to  locate  our  moral  responsibilities  and  we  fall 
into  the  gulf.  It  is  educational:  between  working  and 
thinking,  between  hand  and  mind,  stretches  a  great  chasm 
to-day,  and  we  all  fall  into  it,  soon  or  late.  This  gulf 
threatens  all  other  human  interests  and  values  and  efforts. 
We  wander  through  mazes  of  political  activities  that 
do  not  determine  anything;  of  moral  principles  that  once 
directed  us,  but  which  we  can  no  longer  obey;  of  amuse- 
ments that  no  longer  amuse;  of  schooling  that  once — 
by  completing  our  casual  educations — truly  prepared  us 
for  life,  but  which  now  merely  crams  most  of  us  and 
gives  us  dead  weight  instead  of  strength  for  the  race 
of  Hfe.  We  get  'Vocational  training"  for  vocations  that 
pass  while  we  study  about  them.  We  get  ''civic  educa- 
tion" that  tells  us  about  the  constitution,  but  nothing  about 
the  ward  machine.  We  get  "moral  training"  that  incul- 
cates formal  maxims,  but  does  not  help  us  to  face  and 
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analyze  our  endlessly  new  situations.  Hopes  of  easy 
wealth  through  machine  productions  have  turned  great 
numbers  of  us  into  gamblers:  "Life  consists  of  taking 
chances."  The  gulf  is  everywhere:  an  industry  that  has 
outstripped  our  moral  intelligence. 

There  is  a  gulf  in  the  individual's  life  and  personality 
as  well.  Industry  no  longer  has  much  use  for  the  old  "love 
of  work,"  or  the  "instinct  of  workmanship,"  or  the  habits 
of  work.  Instead  of  his  craft  (what  a  fine  old  word  that 
is,  and  how  it  has  been  degraded,  in  recent  years!),  the 
average  man  now  has  a  job — which  deals  with  a  fraction 
of  a  fraction  of  the  old  craft  process,  and  has  no  recog- 
nizable relationship  to  the  process  as  a  whole;  and  which 
isn't  the  worker's  anyhow :  he  may  have  it  to-day,  and 
another  may  have  it  to-morrow.  Hence,  there  is  almost 
no  room  in  the  world  to-day  for  ancient  loyalty  to  the 
craft ;  for  pride  in  good  workmanship.  One  can  scarcely 
be  "loyal"  to  a  Ford  nut.  One  can  scarcely  take  large 
pride  in  putting  in  a  thousand  screws  a  day — each  one 
exactly  like  the  other.  One  can  have  small  joy  of  achieve- 
ment when  each  day  is  "just  a  little  more  of  the  same." 
Men  still  try  to  talk  about  their  jobs  as  they  once  talked 
about  their  crafts.  The  subject  lacks  content.  Some  of 
the  vacuity  of  modern  conversation  undoubtedly  comes  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  emptiness  of  most  such  frag- 
ments of  processes  as  are  now  called  jobs. 

What  did  the  Nineteenth  Century  Do  about  These 
Things? — That  a  great  gulf  had  appeared  in  individual 
and  community  life  was  not  unknown  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Indeed,  that  fact  was  the  most  poignant  of  all 
facts  for  the  more  sensitive  part  of  that  century.  But 
"it  was  easier  to  invent  the  spinning  machine  than  to 
construct  the  human  associations  that  could  make  the 
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machine  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  human  fellow- 
ship.^^ 

Besides  all  this,  the  age  had  slight  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  that  great  gulf;  and  while  many  admirable 
efforts  toward  curing  the  monstrous  evils  of  the  age 
were  made,  most  of  those  efforts  were  of  the  nature  of 
noble  gestures,  only.  None  the  less,  the  number  of  such 
efforts  was  almost  incredible.  The  men  and  women  who 
gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  understanding  and  interpret- 
ing the  new  order  would  make  almost  a  complete  honor 
roll  of  the  great  names  of  the  century.  Among  poets 
we  must  name  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Scott,  Southey,  Hood,  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Browning,  and  Tennyson — in  Great  Britain 
alone.  Among  essayists,  Bentham,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Ruskin 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  Among  practical  idealists,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  Robert  Owen,  and 
William  Morris.  Among  statesmen,  Shaftesbury,  Cob- 
bett.  Bright  and  Cobden.  Philosophy  did  little  to  justify 
itself — save  perhaps  as  it  found  voice  in  men  like  James 
Martineau.  Prose  literature  thundered  through  Dickens 
(in  his  Hard  Times,  for  example)  and  Kingsley  (in  his 
Alton  Locke).  But  biological  science  was  even  then 
working  out  the  tools  by  the  use  of  which  all  the  unin- 
telligent structures  of  the  past  will  be  eventually  brought 
under  intelligent  criticism.  The  work  of  Darwin,  Spen- 
cer and  Huxley  is  one  of  the  nineteenth  century's  most 
likely  promises  of  a  more  human  way  of  living  to  the 
centuries  to  come.^^ 

^■^  Hammond,  The  Skilled  Laborer  (1920),  p.  381. 

^^For  the  most  part,  the  statesmen  and  industrialists  and  church- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
trying  to  prove  that  there  was  no  gulf  in  individual  and  community 
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Of  the  many  "reform"  movements  of  the  century  there 
is  little  space  to  tell.  The  new  economic  developments 
created  wealth  enough  to  provide  the  minimums  of  a 
decent  and  comfortable  life  for  all.  But  the  mind  of  the 
age  was  not  prepared  to  accept  such  -an  aim  as  workable. 
Hence,  reform  movements  had  to  do  battle  against  the 
inertias  of  this  mind — then,  as  now.  For  example,  the 
Chartist  movement,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century, 
which  was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  British  workers  to  full 
political  manhood,  met  defeat  primarily  because  the  mind 
of  ^hat  time  could  not  enlarge  itself  to  the  inclusion  of 
any  such  body  of  voters.  The  village  mind  of  the  British 
squire  could  not  take  in  such  a  reorganization  of  the 
folkways  of  the  land.  For  the  same  reason,  the  trades 
unions  were  long  suppressed — as  conspiracies  against  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  Reform  and  factory  acts  were  de- 
feated time  after  time.  And  the  efforts  of  workingmen 
to  educate  themselves  by  means  of  associations  were  care- 
fully scrutinized:  all  discussion  of  politics  and  theology 
were  quite  definitely  forbidden  at  various  times  and  places. 

But  the  century  was  filled  with  mutterings,  and  with 
occasional  outbreaks,  and  with  some  few  hardly  won 
advances.  Various  economic  programs  developed,  helped 
to  educate  the  age  a  bit,  were  discredited  and  abandoned. 
Political  movements  were  undertaken  in  like  fashion,  and 
most  of  them  suffered  like  fate,  though  reforms  were  se- 
cured in  the  30's  and  again  in  the  6o's  of  the  century, 

life;  that  industrial  changes  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  political 
matters;  and  that  economic  conditions  had  nothing  to  do  with  mor- 
ality, religion  or  "good  citizenship,"  If  people  would  just  be  patri- 
otic, industrious  and  good,  all  would  be  well.  To  be  sure,  the  poet 
had  the  advantage  of  having  imagination,  at  a  time  when  imagina- 
tion, was  the  most  precious  and  most  necessary  instrument  in  the 
world. 
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in  Great  Britain.  Moral  reforms  were  favorite  hopes 
with  many — who  felt  that  all  the  evils  of  the  age  were 
due  to  the  moral  defects  of  individuals,  or  groups,  or 
classes.  Much  effort  was  spent  in  teaching  the  Bible  to 
the  poor.  Religious  reforms  were  being  constantly  agi- 
tated— some  of  them  quite  institutional,  like  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement;  some  of  them  more  nearly  human,  like 
the  Unitarian  movement.  Educational  enterprises  were  in 
favor — with  some:  especially  Sunday  Schools,  Ragged 
Schools,  and  some  simple  forms  of  trade  training  for  the 
workers  in  certain  industries.  But  in  general  it  is  said 
that  most  industrialists  and  statesmen  and  even  educators 
were  'less  afraid  of  the  ignorance  of  the  workers  than  of 
the  possible  outcomes  of  giving  them  education." 

There  were  "hybrid"  movements,  too,  like  ^'Christian 
Socialism,"  that  sought  to  bring  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
into  the  sordid  areas  of  the  shop  and  the  factory.  How 
remote  from  the  actual  mind  of  the  age  such  movements 
were  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Christian  Socialists : 

We  do  not  acknowledge  the  law  of  commerce;  we  see  in  it  a 
rival  to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  world  is  governed  by  God, 
and  in  industry  and  politics  alike  we  stand  for  the  principles  of 
our  religion.  It  may  be  hard  to  solve  our  problems  on  those 
principles;  but  they  are  insoluble  on  any  other.^^ 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  new  age  failed  to  develop 
the  civic  interests  of  the  people,  but  quite  definitely  re- 
pressed them,  so  that  for  a  century  the  people  have  had 
to  fight — not  only  against  their  own  centuries-long  incul- 
cated inertias — but  also  against  the  overweening  assump- 
tions of  the  new  industry — we  shall  catch  glimpses  all 

19  Hammond,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1923),  p.  268. 
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the  way  through  this  book.  That  is  one  of  the  perplexing, 
yet  stirring,  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Likewise,  the  compHcated  moral  problems  that 
have  emerged  because  of  the  inescapable  conflict  between 
the  demands  of  the  machine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  old  village  folkways,  on  the  other,  are  refractory 
aspects  of  the  same  nineteenth  century.  We  have  in- 
herited all  those  problems — in  this  twentieth  century; 
and  they  are  all  aspects  of  the  educational  problem  of 
our  own  times. 

Of  the  qualities  of  that  inheritance  which  the  19th 
Century  bequeathed  to  the  20th,  the  Hammonds  have 
this  to  say: 

In  an  age  of  such  rapid  invention  and  development  it  was 
easy  to  slip  into  the  beHef  that  the  one  task  of  the  human  race 
was  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  nature,  and  to  forget  how  much 
of  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  the  effort  to  find  a 
tolerable  basis  for  a  common  Hfe.  Man  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  learning  to  control  his  environment  than  in  learning  to 
control  his  social  relationships:  in  learning  to  cooperate  with 
wind  and  water  than  in  learning  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow 
men  .  .  .  The  effort  to  find  such  a  basis  has  thrown  up  a  hun- 
dred social  forms,  from  the  Greek  City-State  to  the  modern  Em- 
pire ...  a  society  in  which  men  can  live  and  work  together 
in  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  mutual  respect  ...  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  as  a  community  of  free  men.  That  desire,  breaking 
against  the  old  world  of  custom  and  authority,  had  given  to 
mankind  in  the  French  Revolution  a  generous  hour  of  hope, 
followed  by  a  bitter  hour  of  despair.  From  this  spectacle  the 
rulers  of  England  had  derived  one  set  and  fixed  idea:  the  idea 
that  the  art  of  government  was  the  maintenance  of  discipline; 
the  power  to  imprison  beneath  an  inexorable  system  of  force 
all  those  spiritual  discontents  that  disturb  the  life  of  habit. 
Hence  their  unquestioning  welcome  to  an  industrial  system 
that  seemed  to  answer  their  own  purpose  and  the  purpose  of 
nature  as  well:  to  reinforce  at  once  the  law  of  authority  and 
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the  law  of  progress.  In  their  terror  of  the  French  Revolution 
they  treated  the  sovereign  hope  that  has  inspired  its  best 
minds  throughout  the  long  pilgrimage  of  the  race  as  an  over- 
whelming illusion :  in  their  confidence  in  the  unchecked  rule  of 
capital  they  made  law,  order,  and  justice  the  sentinels  of  a 
new  and  more  terrible  inequality  between  man  and  man.^o 

The  Problem  To-day. — ^This  conflict  between  our 
village-mindedness  and  our  industrial  order  is  dramatized 
in  our  industrial  and  political  leaderships  to-day.-^  Our 
age  is  uneasy  with  its  problems  and  its  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  solve  those  problems.  We  have  tried  to  solve  them  by 
supreme  fiats.  Let  all  our  problems  be  solved!  we  have 
said;  and  nothing  happened.  We  have  tried  to  solve  them 
by  legislation ;  by  war  and  the  "General  Staff"  interpreta- 
tion of  history ;  by  religion  and  moral  hortations ;  by  the 
compulsory  schooling  of  little  children ;  by  the  application 
of  engineering  technics  to  the  handling  of  men  and  mate- 
rials alike ;  by  behavioristic  psychology  that  offers  us  the 
"sure  means  of  control" ;  by  labor  unions  that  offer  to 
cooperate  with  the  industrialists  and  by  industrial  unions 
that  promise  to  fight  the  capitalist  to  the  bitter  end  of 
class  warfare.  Is  there  any  program  that  has  not  been 
proposed,  or  tried,  in  dealing  with  these  great  intellectual 
and  moral  rifts  in  our  individual  and  social  living? 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  shall  try  Adult  Education. 
The  proposal  comes  from  at  least  two  main  directions. 
Some  hold  that  all  our  present  social  difficulties  can  be 
traced  to  one  cause,  viz.  deficiencies  in  individuals,  who 

20  Hammond,  The  Skilled  Laborer  (1920)   p.  381. 

21  These  words  are  written  on  that  day— May  3,  1926— v/hen  the 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  is  trying  to  convince  himself  and  the  world 
that  five  million  British  workers  are  enemies  of  "The  State"  be- 
cause they  insist  upon  having  a  share  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  shall  live  and  produce  wealth! 
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through  native  incapacity  or  through  lack  of  opportunity 
in  youth,  failed  to  fit  themselves  for  facile  adjustments 
to  the  world  and  who  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  occupy 
inferior  or  undesirable  positions,  with  the  inescapable  con- 
comitants of  envy,  jealousy,  discontent  and  the  compensa- 
tory activities  that  are  likely  to  follow.  Hence,  say  these, 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems  of  individual  and  community  unrest  if 
we  find  means  of  overcoming  these  deficiencies  in  indi- 
vidual lives.  When  all  adults  are  properly  adjusted  to 
the  world  of  work  and  the  established  order  all  problems 
will  be  solved. 

But  there  are  others  who  hold  that  our  machine  civiliza- 
tion has  uncovered  and  released  forces  that  we  do  not 
understand;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  prob- 
lems that  are  not  primarily  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
whole  community.  Hence,  we  shall  need  an  education  not 
merely  of  the  deficient  individual  alone,  but  of  the  defi- 
cient community  and  of  the  deficient  social  order.  This 
sort  of  education  must  also  be  of  adults,  not  of  children; 
not  of  any  special  group  of  adults,  but  of  us  all :  we  have 
all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  democracy 
and  of  reason  and  we  all  need  to  face  the  issues  of  life 
anew. 

For,  though  the  democratic  ideal  was  eclipsed  early  in 
the  19th  century  by  the  ideal  of  profits  from  industrial 
exploitation,  it  has  not  been  lost  or  forgotten.  It  comes 
back,  momentarily,  to  thrill  us,  to  tantalize  us  or  to  taunt 
us.  It  cannot  be  forgotten.  Some  of  us  fall  by  the  way- 
side and  refuse  to  go  further.  Some  are  content  with  the 
age  of  profits.  Some  hold  that  man  is  nothing  but  a 
machine  and  must  make  the  best  of  his  fate.  But  no  one 
can  quite  forget.     The  task  of  civilization  to-day,  and 
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hence  the  task  of  education,  no  less,  is  that  of  trying  to 
realize  all  the  still  unrealized  implications  of  democracy — 
in  which  modern  revolutionized  industry  is  the  instrument 
of  our  economic  life.  Industry  was  once  merely  the  means 
by  which  men  made  possible  that  life  of  culture  that  was 
their  conception  of  a  dignified  existence.  The  task  of 
civilization  and  education  to-day  is  inspired  by  that  an- 
ciently gracious  ideal:  to  make  industry  once  again  the 
means,  by  the  use  of  which  humanity  will  provide  for  it- 
self a  worthy  and  dignified  and  humane  existence! 

This  does  not  mean  that  industry  is  to  be  forced  back 
into  the  narrow  grooves  of  the  past.  It  means  that  all 
the  other  aspects  of  our  lives — our  sympathies,  our 
moral  natures,  our  religion,  our  politics,  our  social 
relationships,  above  all  and  as  the  instrument  of  all, 
our  intellectual  powers  shall  be  developed  to  the  level 
of  our  industrial  successes — ^to  the  ends  that  our  human 
personalities  may  once  more  become  integrated,  our  social 
relationships  may  once  again  become  human,  and  our 
spiritual  hopes  may  rise  triumphant  above  our  mechanistic 
instrumentalities  and  show  us  a  future  radiant  with  human 
promises. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  high  purpose  we  shall 
need  to  know  much  of  human  history,  especially  how  his- 
tory has  been  made,  for  the  future  must  make  much  his- 
tory; we  shall  need  to  know  evolutionary  principles,  for 
we  are  now  evolving — one  way  or  another — with  enor- 
mous acceleration;  we  shall  need  to  know  economic  proc- 
esses, for  we  are  both  going  to  control  and  be  controlled 
by  economic  trends;  we  shall  need  to  know  psychology, 
for  the  mind  of  both  individuals  and  groups  is  involved  in 
these  drifts  and  in  these  promised  reconstructions;  we  shall 
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need  to  dwell  long  on  the  principles  of  educational  theory 
and  practice,  for  we  shall  either  save  or  lose  in  the  younger 
generation  all  that  we  have  gained  in  the  passing  genera- 
tions— by  our  methods  of  education.  With  all  these  mat- 
ters we  shall  be  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

In  no  one  of  these  phases  of  interpretation  of  life  may 
anyone  properly  be  dogmatic,  to-day.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  as  to  whether  knowing  has  in- 
fluence upon  cosmic  processes.  But  knowledge  is  bound 
to  be,  and  to  grow:  hence  it  were  well  that  it  should  be 
modest,  as  sound  as  possible,  generous,  imaginative,  toler- 
ant and  useful — wherever  may  be — to  the  most  genuine 
aspirations  of  the  race.  Democracy  is  still  a  vision  of 
the  future :  a  rational  vision,  the  most  reasonable  that 
man's  mind  has  envisaged.  The  use  of  human  resources 
to  the  further  defining  of  that  vision  and  to  its  more  ade- 
quate realization  is  not  only  not  irrational :  it  is,  despite  the 
fulminations  of  war-sick  European  militarists,  the  only 
rational  use  to  which  our  human  resources  of  wealth  and 
reason  can  be  devoted.  All  other  uses  break  down,  as  the 
aristocratic  Sumner  has  shown,  under  the  criticisms  of 
time  and  intelligence. 

So  the  problem  of  Adult  Education  lies  here, — in  two- 
fold form,  to-wit:  first,  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  the 
outlines  of  a  genuine  democracy  for  the  future,  with  all 
its  perplexities  and  complexities,  and  all  its  seeming  con- 
tradictions, denying  none;  and,  second,  to  help  ourselves 
and  all  other  individuals  and  groups  and  communities  and 
nations  to  realize  the  meanings,  still  latent,  unexplored, 
even  unsuspected  within  that  democratic  future,  in  order 
that  our  joyous  energies  may  be  released  for  its  eventual 
accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

I  COME  back  then  to  my  original  point  that  in  this  examina- 
tion of  existing  facts  history,  by  revealing  the  origin  of  many 
of  our  current  fundamental  beliefs,  will  tend  to  free  our  minds 
so  as  to  permit  honest  thinking.  Also,  that  the  historical 
facts  which  I  propose  to  recall  would,  if  permitted  to  play  a 
constant  part  in  our  thinking,  automatically  eliminate  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  gross  stupidity  and  blindness  which 
characterize  our  present  thought  and  conduct  in  public  affairs, 
and  would  greatly  contribute  to  developing  the  needed  scientific 
attitude  toward  human  concerns — in  other  words,  to  bringing 
the  mind  up  to  date. — Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making 


William  Johnson  lives  in  the  village  of  Greenbrier, 
Illinois.  He  was  born  in  the  county  in  which  he  lives  and, 
though  he  is  now  sixty  years  old,  he  has  never  been  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  home.  He  went  through  the 
village  schools,  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  and  has 
been  the  manager  of  the  store  since  he  was  twenty- four. 
He  reads  the  local  paper,  looks  over  a  Chicago  paper 
rather  regularly,  usually  glances  through  a  church  paper 
that  comes  to  the  house,  and  follows  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  the  articles  that  appear  in  one  of  the  widely  cir- 
culated national  magazines.  He  is  a  loyal  member  of  his 
favorite  political  party  and  almost  always  votes  the  ticket 
straight.  He  is  a  member  of  the  village  church,  and  once 
sang  in  the  choir.  He  is  not  quite  sure  what  is  happening 
to  the  church,  or  to  "things  generally,"  to-day;  but  he 
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feels  sure  that  "something  is  wrong  with  the  young  peo- 
ple." He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  church,  or,  per- 
haps, "the  moral  and  religious  forces  of  the  nation"  should 
do  something  about  "bringing  the  present  generation  to 
their  senses." 

About  once  every  ten  years  he  turns  his  store  upside 
down,  rearranging  the  stock,  disposing  of  old  articles  that 
are  no  longer  in  demand,  and  introducing  new  methods  of 
business  that  may  have  struck  his  fancy.  He  goes  rather 
regularly  to  church  business  meetings  and  always  votes 
religiously  against  any  change  that  may  be  proposed  by 
any  one.  In  religion  and  morals  he  holds  to  the  "faith 
of  the  fathers."  "I  take  it  all,"  he  says,  quite  seriously. 
"I  don't  pretend  to  understand  wliat  some  of  the  doctrines 
mean.  But  they  were  given  to  us  by  wiser  men  than  I 
am;  they  were  undoubtedly  inspired  from  on  high:  and 
whatever  they  mean,  they  mean  my  good.  So  I'm  for 
them,  just  as  they  stand,  without  any  change  whatever. 
What  was  good  enough  for  my  father  is  good  enough 
forme!" 

John  Williams,  Ph.D.,  is  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Oldtown  University.  He  has  been  through  all  the  ranges 
of  schooling,  and  he  has  traveled  and  studied  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  He  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  his  field. 
Occasionally  he  talks  with  his  colleagues  about  other  mat- 
ters. He  is  interested,  he  says,  in  psychology  and  religion. 
In  psychology,  his  favorite  authority  is — I  speak  but  the 
barest  truth — John  Locke.  He  likes  Locke's  educational 
doctrines.  He  quotes  Locke:  "Would  you  have  a  man 
reason  well,  you  must  exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the 
connection  of  ideas  and  following  them  in  train.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  I  think  mathematics  should  be  taught  to  all 
those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  not  so  much  to 
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make  them  mathematicians  as  to  make  them  reasonable 
creatures  .  .  .  not  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  all  men 
should  go  deep  into  mathematics,  but  that  having  got  the 
way  of  reasoning  which  that  study  necessarily  brings  the 
mind  to,  they  might  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  knowledge 
as  they  shall  have  occasion."  In  religious  matters,  Pro- 
fessor Williams  is  equally  austere.  ''I  hold  by  the  estab- 
Hshed  doctrines,"  he  says,  quite  seriously.  ''Mathematics 
tells  me  that  there  is  an  Order  in  nature.  I  hold  that 
Truth  is  expressed  in  that  Order.  I  believe  that  Order  is 
a  manifestation  of  God.  I  see  no  conflict  between  science 
and  religion.  Where  they  touch  each  other  they  agree. 
There  is  no  place  for  agnosticism  in  the  world,  to-day. 
Science  is  the  modern  bulwark  of  faith." 


Education  and  Civilization. — When  we  escape  from 
schoolish  talk  and  from  academic  presuppositions,  we 
sometimes  see  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
task  of  civilization,  just  as  industry  is  a  part  of  that  task. 
All  things  take  on  new  perspective  at  such  times.  The 
state,  the  church,  industrial  organization,  even  the  school : 
all  these  appear  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  adjustable  tools 
by  means  of  which  men  try  to  cultivate  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  better  life.  We  must  try  to  see  education  in 
that  light  in  this  study. 

The  school  has  had  a  most  variable  history.  It  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  providing  help  to  the  com- 
munity in  connection  with  certain  needs  of  community 
life.  But  it  has  not  always  fulfilled  those  intentions. 
Sometimes  it  has  furthered  the  life  of  the  group;  some- 
times it  has  balked  the  community.  Sometimes  it  has 
forwarded  social  progress  by  developing  critical  intelli- 
gence in  its  pupils,  as  in  Greece ;  sometimes  it  has  balked 
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progress  by  shielding  its  pupils  from  knowledge  that  would 
have  shaken  their  old  customs  to  pieces,  as  in  China; 
sometimes  it  has  merely  been  bewildered,  and  has  wan- 
dered, not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  as 
in  most  of  the  world  to-day.  Historically,  the  school  is 
in  no  sense  a  completed  institution,  any  more  than  civiliza- 
tion is  a  finished  affair ;  and  the  school  that  undertakes  to 
be  final,  or  to  teach  final  things,  under  present  conditions 
of  the  world,  is  deceiving  itself  and  its  whole  community. 

This  has  been  specially  the  fact  from  and  since  1775. 
There  has  been  no  time  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  that 
any  school  could  rightly  claim  to  know  what  it  was  doing 
— except  as  to  the  three  R's.  V/ith  respect  to  all  the  con- 
tent of  other  knowledge  and  with  respect  to  the  proper 
methods  of  "teaching"  this  whole  period  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous flux — everywhere  outside  schools  (and  perhaps 
churches) — and  nothing  but  sheer  ignorance  could  justify 
dogmatism  in  either  the  materials  or  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. If  we  are  to  understand  the  educational  tragedy — 
both  social  and  individual  of  these  recent  years — and  the 
educational  impasse  into  which  we  have  come,  we  must  try 
to  see  what  the  task  of  the  school  is  in  an  established  com- 
munity and  how  that  task  changes  in  an  unstable  world. 

Education  in  an  Established  Community. — In  a 
stable  social  order,  education  is  devoted  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  and  justifying  the  status  quo.  Such  a  com- 
munity is  knit  in  with  the  texture  of  all  its  past,  usually 
in  a  blind,  uncritical  way.  Its  institutional  organizations 
arrest  and  unify  the  wills  and  wishes  of  its  members. 
The  young  are  early  brought  under  the  influence  of  these 
arrests  and  unifications.  The  educated  individual  is  one 
who  has  been  adequately  organized  into  the  structure  of 
the  community;  his  habits  and  feelings  have  become  in- 
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tegrated  with  the  customs  and  emotions  of  the  group. 
Much  of  such  educating  can  be  freely  left  to  the  ordinary 
experiences  of  living:  the  group  enforces  its  own  controls 
and  disciplines  its  own  initiates.  Hence,  in  such  a  social 
order  (for  example,  among  all  primitive  peoples),  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  largely  takes  care  of  itself:  the 
children  live  and  play  and  work  and  grow  close  to  their 
elders,  and  they  take  on  the  ways  and  skills  and  attitudes 
of  the  group  as  naturally  as  they  breathe.^ 

But  special  attention  is  directed  to  any  point  of  danger. 
The  community  has  not  much  to  fear  from  the  mature 
adults — ^the  men  and  women  above  twenty- five  years  of 
age :  their  habits  have  become  knit  in  with  group  and  com- 
munity custom,  and  the  community  is  securely  within 
them.  Nor  need  the  community  be  unduly  afraid  of  its 
very  young  children.  True,  children  often  rebel.  But 
they  have  little  staying  power.  They  surrender  too  easily 
to  superior  force.  They  submit  to  control,  often  before 
they  know  they  have  rebelled.  The  adult  generation  has 
such  a  complete  mastery  of  all  their  resources  that  they 
have  no  escape.  They  must  make  such  terms  with  their 
elders  as  they  may. 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  however,  that  a  very  real 
danger  to  community  stability  appears  in  the  young  adult 
who  is  just  passing  over  from  adolescence  into  maturity: 
who  is  still  young  enough  to  rebel  and  to  learn,  and  yet  old 
enough  to  have  some  chance  of  maintaining  his  rebellious- 
ness when  once  he  has  declared  himself.  There  is  always 
some  danger,  too,  in  a  few  of  the  older  adults  in  whom 
restlessness  and  curiosity  have  not  been  completely  sub- 

1  See  my  Discovery  of  Intelligence  (Century,  1924)  Ch.  i,  2 
and  3  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  phase  of  education.  Also, 
Goldenweiser,  Early  Civilisation;  and  Thomas,  Source  Book  for 
Social  Origins. 
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dued  or  destroyed.  But  in  the  young  adults  there  are 
incalculable  forces  and  energies  which  may,  at  any  op- 
portune moment,  break  through  into  open  attack  upon 
custom,  institutions,  or  established  authority.  The  task 
of  primitive  education,  therefore,  in  these  areas  is  that 
of  forestalling  and  disciplining  youthful  energies,  bending 
them  to  the  community  will,  and  reducing  their  rebellious 
possibilities  to  a  minimum.  This  is  but  straight  historical 
fact;  it  is  plain  common  sense,  besides. 

For  example,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  consequent  adventuring  of  young  men  into  all  parts  of 
the  eastern  world,  a  great  danger  confronted  the  European 
community.  The  young  soldier  who  went  to  the  East  on 
a  crusade  might  come  back  laden  not  alone  with  the  spoils 
of  eastern  cities  but  with  the  booty  of  alien  ideas,  so  to 
become  a  center  of  social  disturbance,  even  of  social  dis- 
integration. Such  dangers  must  be  forestalled.  Educa- 
tion assumed  the  task.  The  famous  ''education  of  the 
knight"  was  the  answer.  This  education  undertook  to 
prepare  the  youth,  beforehand,  for  complete  resistance  to 
the  lure  of  alien  ideas,  customs  and  attitudes  of  mind.  It 
put  him  through  a  training  that  saturated  his  whole  being 
with  loyalties  to  the  existent  social  system  that  he  knew. 
As  Tennyson  interprets  it,  the  young  knights  were  taught : 

To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's. 

So,  the  true  knight's  mind  was  effectually  sealed  against 
all  disintegrating  experiences  before  he  left  his  native  land. 
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His  community  would  have  little  to  fear  from  him  on  his 
return. 

Meanwhile,  restless  older  adults  were  being  attracted 
into  the  universities  which,  almost  without  exception,  were 
devoted  to  the  task  of  organizing,  classifying  and  con- 
trolling knowledge — in  the  interest  of  the  existent  social 
situation.  Almost  all  the  best  minds  of  the  age  were 
bending  every  effort  to  make  sure  that  every  wandering 
fact,  or  activity,  was  made  to  stand  and  give  an  account 
of  itself :  if  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  status  quo,  it 
was  allowed  to  pass  and  live;  if  it  could  not  be  so  recon- 
ciled, it  was  banished  from  the  land  and  from  the  minds 
of  men  forever. 

This  organization  of  life  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  ''medisevalism'  was  driven  by  its  fears  into  these  self- 
protective  forms.  These  fears  were  of  many  sorts.  The 
age  feared  the  barbarians  who,  it  seemed,  lingered  in 
every  shadow  round  about ;  it  feared  the  serf,  who  seemed 
ever  about  to  rise  and  destroy  his  oppressors ;  it  feared  its 
own  inner,  chaotic,  impulsive  self,  which  seemed,  in  honest 
moments,  to  be  not  far  removed  from  the  barbarian  and 
the  serf;  it  feared  the  demons  and  the  devils  and  all  the 
powers  of  darkness,  which  seemed  ever  lurking  at  the 
elbows  of  the  good;  it  feared  Jehovah,  the  God  of  stern 
justice  and  meticulously  literal  righteousness;  it  feared 
life — as  something  too  fearsome  to  be  endured. 

Driven  by  these  fears,  the  age  took  refuge  in  its  castles 
and  its  institutions:  its  established  social,  political,  in- 
dustrial, moral  and  religious  organizations  and  ideas. 
The  aristocratic  and  autocratic  social  system;  the  abso- 
lute state;  the  feudal  holding  of  property,  including  the 
control  of  the  status  of  most  of  the  actual  population;  the 
complete  subordination  of  life  to  the  rule  of  established 
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custom;  the  justification  of  all  these  things  by  Divine 
Revelation  and  the  sanction  of  them  all  by  the  bribe  of 
a  good  life  hereafter;  these  were  of  the  structure  of 
medisevalism.  And  all  these  phases  of  the  organized 
life  of  the  times  were  defended  by  the  intellect  of  the  age 
by  appealing  to  the  argument  that  the  world  was  made — 
and  finished.  Philosophy  was  a  defense  of  existent  con- 
ditions. 

Finally,  as  far  as  might  be,  education  accepted  this  ex- 
istent order  and  used  its  powers  to  subordinate  all  chil- 
dren to  its  controls.  Common  living  took  care  of  most 
of  the  education  of  the  children.  There  was  but  one  phase 
of  the  life  of  the  times  that  offered  any  sort  of  escape 
from  this  complete  subordination  and  that  was  the 
peasant's  contact  with  "nature"  in  his  work.  But  even 
"nature"  had  been  so  hedged  about  with  customs,  beliefs, 
animisms  and  magics  as  to  make  any  real  and  immediate 
penetration  to  its  actualities  altogether  unlikely.  The 
Middle  Ages  spent  their  intellectual  energies  classifying 
and  controlling,  not  inquiring  and  measuring.  The  young 
adults  were  securely  insulated  from  all  contacts  with  dis- 
illusioning realities;  and  the  universities  fashioned  the 
minds  of  any  older  questioning  ones  according  to  ac- 
ceptable patterns  of  emotion  and  action.  Medisevalism 
made  itself  almost  impregnably  secure  in  its  moral  and 
intellectual  strongholds,  just  as  it  assumed  itself  to  be 
secure  in  its  physical  castles. 

Disruptive  Movements  in  the  Mediaeval  Mind. — 
But  this  secure  mediaeval  order  began  to  be  inexplicably 
restless — say,  after  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  that 
extraordinary  age.^     This   restlessness  increased  in  the 

2  Robinson,  Petrarch,  The  First  Modern  Scholar  and  Man  of  Let- 
ters. 
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14th  century,  when  through  the  work  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccacio,  for  example,  Italy  began  to  find  emotional 
freedom  from  the  old  fears.  It  broke  into  open  revolt 
in  the  15th  century,  when  the  Italian  Renaissance  redis- 
covered the  ancient  belief  that  humanity  might  risk  the 
development  of  a  beautiful  human  living  on  this  earth; 
and  with  the  discovery  of  America,  which  shortly  began 
to  be  a  means  of  escape  for  the  millions  repressed  under 
mediaeval  institutions;  which  did,  indeed,  become  a  gate- 
way to  physical  freedom,  and  to  a  new  type  of  education 
— the  education  that  comes  of  exploration,  of  world- 
wide travel  and  commerce,  of  new  experiments  in  social 
living,  and  of  new  forms  of  industrial  developments 
on  new  frontiers,  with  new  technics,  all  round  the 
world. 

In  the  1 6th  century,  this  restlessness  took  the  form  of 
religious  rebellions  and  reformations,  each  with  its  under- 
currents of  economic  disturbance.^  In  the  17th  century, 
the  intellectual  revolution  which  was  implicit  in  all  these 
preceding  movements  began  to  become  self-conscious,  ex- 
pressing its  hopeful  programs  in  books  like  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum  (1620)  which  became  the  guide  of  the 
new  age.  In  this  intellectual  revolution  the  foundations 
of  the  Mediaeval  universe  were  broken  up,  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  modern  Copernican  universe  began  to 
appear.  In  the  i8th  century  all  these  earlier  rebellions, 
disillusionments  and  disintegrations  were  combined  into 
a  furious  assault  along  many  fronts  upon  the  political 
mediaevalism  which  still  held  sway.  In  America  and 
France,  absolutism  received  such  blows  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  known ;  and,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  that  the 

2  For  example,  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  probably  four- 
fifths  economic :  the  revolt  of  the  German  peasants,  and  its  concomi- 
tants. 
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long-oppressed  Individual  had  achieved  his  freedom  from 
all  the  controls  of  the  past.  It  was  an  *'age  of  reason" — 
and  reason  seemed  to  have  triumphed  all  along  the  line. 
But  the  expectations  of  the  i8th  century  political  revo- 
lutionists (as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  first  chap- 
ter), had  yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  hard,  cold  facts 
of  the  newly  emerging  economic  order — that  order  that 
came  in  with  what  is  called  the  ''industrial  revolution." 
Here  is  a  curious  paradox :  the  religious,  political  and  in- 
tellectual revolutions  tended  to  liberate  the  individual 
from  his  old  institutional  bonds.  It  is  not  yet  clear  what 
the  so-called  industrial  revolution  will  eventually  do  to 
the  masses  of  men.  It  has  given  us  all  more  of  what 
we  call  "the  comforts  of  life" — meaning  physical  goods; 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  has  given  us  a  more  certain  freedom 
of  mind.  It  may  eventually  turn  out  that  the  true  ''in- 
dustrial revolution" — ^that  is,  that  industrial  liberation 
which  really  correlates  with  other  escapes  of  men  from 
mediaevalism — took  place  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
when,  in  the  growing  towns,  men  who  had  escaped  from 
feudal  duties  by  one  means  or  another  began  to  develop 
guilds  of  free  workers  in  many  lines  of  handicraft.  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  industrial  reorganization  which 
came  with  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  19th 
was  a  sort  of  counter-revolution,  using  the  results  of 
intelligence  to  reestablish  old  forms  of  social  and  political 
subordination.  At  any  rate,  within  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  as  we  have  seen — from  1775  to  1825 — inventions 
of  many  sorts,  notably  those  having  to  do  with  the  harness- 
ing of  new  forms  of  power,  wrought  such  changes  in 
work  processes,  and  therefore  in  industrial  organization, 
and  set  up  such  new  types  of  industry,  and  new  centers 
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of  human  activity,  as  to  make  certain  that  most  of  the 
current  forms  of  economic  organization  must  come  to 
an  end.  What  were  these  new  developments  to  mean  to 
society  and  to  the  individual?  No  one  suspected  even  a 
slight  fraction  of  the  ultimate  answer  to  this  question. 
But  here  were  promises  or  threats  with  which  the  future 
for  centuries  would  be  compelled  to  reckon. 

So,  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  centuries,  wave 
after  wave  of  reconstruction  broke  against  the  walls  of 
medisevalism,  tearing  those  walls  away,  stone  by  stone, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  that  once  noble  structure  standing 
like  the  remnants  of  a  great  castle.  In  the  areas  of  re- 
ligion, politics,  morals,  industry,  and  the  intellectual  life, 
generally,  those  movements  wrought  their  sanguinary 
destruction.  Theoretically,  all  the  ancient  castles  and  dun- 
geons of  the  human  spirit  were  destroyed.  Theoretically, 
man,  the  individual,  was  completely  freed.  Theortically, 
democracy — the  people  ruling — had  emerged,  in  every 
important  realm  of  the  human  estate.  That  was  the 
theory.     What  were,  what  have  been  the  facts  ? 

Education  Lags  Behind. — The  facts  did  not  entirely 
substantiate  the  theory.  All  these  breachings  of  the 
older  order  brought  the  release  of  more  individuals  into 
more  complete  freedom  of  action  than  had  ever  been 
known  before:  some  of  them  willingly;  most  of  them 
fearfully;  all  of  them  with  consequences  not  clearly  fore- 
seen. Life — in  the  forms  of  living  persons — was  passing 
out  of  the  former  institutions  and  was  struggling  with  the 
tasks  of  building  new  institutions,  nearer  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  needs,  and  even  the  heart's  desires,  of  the  new 
age.  'Trotestant  churches"  were  trying  to  provide  re- 
ligious homes  for  the  religiously  free  individual.     "Demo- 
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cratic  states"  were  trying  to  provide  means  of  expression 
for  avowedly  free  and  self-governing  individuals.  The 
scientific  movements  of  the  times  were  trying  to  afford 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  critical  and  inquiring  mind 
of  the  individual  to  go  its  own  inquiring,  experimenting, 
reconstructive  way.  Even  in  morals  the  individual  be- 
gan to  feel  himself  freed  from  the  bondage  to  pre- 
existent  customs  and  he  undertook  to  calculate  his  own 
moral  career  by  means  of  new  formulae,  such  as  the 
''greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  All  these 
trends — and  more — were  factors  in  the  so-called  "demo- 
cratic movement"  which  filled  the  imagination  of  the 
later  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries,  and  which  we  still, 
somehow,  profess  to  accept — a  ''movement,"  however, 
that  has  not  fully  realized  all  the  hopes  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters.  Why  have  those  hopes  not  fully  realized 
themselves  ? 

It  was  argued  earlier  in  this  chapter  that  education  in 
an  established  community  serves  primarily  to  defend  and 
protect  the  existent  order;  and  that,  therefore,  special 
educational  activity  always  tends  to  concentrate  at  the 
point  of  actual  or  probable  danger  to  the  existent  order. 
That  is  to  say,  education  is  usually  not  on  the  side  of 
progress,  but  on  the  side  of  the  older  order.  From  the 
14th  to  the  1 8th  centuries,  the  mediaeval  social  order 
was  continuously  menaced  from  some  point  of  the  com- 
pass— religious,  political,  moral,  intellectual,  industrial. 
Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  educational  leaders 
were  very  active  all  through  those  four  or  five  centu- 
ries. But  their  educational  activities  were  of  two  sorts: 
the  noticeable  and  the  unostentatious.  The  noticeable 
are  those  which  attracted  public  attention :  they  now  appear 
in  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  education.    In  those  pages 
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we  may  read,  for  example,  of  the  Humanistic  movement 
in  Italy,  and  the  Baconian  movement  in  England :  move- 
ments vi^hich  shared  the  revolutionary  hopes  of  the  then 
new  future,  and  were  trying  to  find  out  how  education 
could  help  to  bring  in  that  new  order  of  the  world.  We 
may  also  read — at  least  between  the  lines — in  those  same 
histories,  how  bit  by  bit  those  educational  movements 
that  supported  the  reconstructive  hopes  of  the  times  were 
gradually  blunted  and  defeated  and  finally  assimilated 
to  the  unostentatious  movement  that  went  right  on  edu- 
cating children  in  the  old  ways,  with  the  old  knowledges, 
and  to  the  old  attitudes,  so  that  education  defeated  in  the 
children  all  that  "progress"  was  accomplishing  in  the 
adults. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  actual  education  al- 
ways lags  behind  social  progress.  It  is  not  enough  in  the 
day  of  change  that  a  few  educational  leaders  should 
praise  social  progress  and  "put  their  trust  in  education." 
The  old  social  order  that  is  being — supposedly — left  be- 
hind also  puts  its  trust  in  education:  it  brings  all  its 
resources  to  bear  at  the  points  of  danger;  it  offsets  the 
new  social  movements  by  means  of  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  older  education;  it  undertakes  to  defeat,  by 
means  of  the  training  of  children,  all  that  seems  to  be 
about  to  be  won  by  the  hopeful  leaders  of  progress;  it 
sees  its  children,  trained  to  the  old  attitudes  and  faiths, 
growing  up  to  become  the  "next  generation"  and  so  to 
hold  the  fort  for  the  past  against  all  the  promises  of  the 
future.  This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  plain  common 
sense :  conventional  education  has  always  and  everywhere 
stood  with  the  past  against  the  "destructive  movements" 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Where  else  can  a  con- 
ventional system  stand?     What  else  can  it  do?     No  so- 
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cial  order  ever  surrendered  to  a  "new  order"  freely, 
without  a  struggle.  The  education  of  children  has  always 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  past  against  the  future. 

And,  anyhow,  the  new  social,  political,  industrial  and 
intellectual  movements  had  no  adequate  understanding, 
any  time  those  five  centuries,  as  to  what  new  forms  edu- 
cation must  assume  if  it  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
civilization  that  was  emerging  out  of  the  mediaeval  past. 
In  fact,  no  such  understanding  was  then  possible.  No 
one  had  any  conception  of  the  psychological  nature  or 
meaning  of  what  was  so  glibly  called  the  "democratic 
movement."  No  one  had  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what, 
if  any,  psychological  differences  would  appear  as  be- 
tween the  "subject"  of  an  autocracy  and  the  "citizen" 
of  a  democracy;  and,  therefore,  what  differences  in  edu- 
cational program  would  be  indicated  or  compelled  by  the 
change  from  autocracy  to  democracy.  The  new  educa- 
tional programs  that  were  proposed  by  various  educational 
"reformers"  during  these  centuries  were  mostly  emo- 
tional aspirations  toward  "something  better"  rather  than 
actual  expressions  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
facts  and  their  meaning.  That  is  to  say,  educators  were 
compelled  either  to  cling  to  the  old  methods  and  ways 
and  subject  matters,  or  merely  to  indulge  in  emotions 
about  possible  new  methods.  The  social  foundations  and 
psychological  meanings  of  new  methods  had  not  emerged. 

It  was  not  really  until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury that  even  such  an  emotional  alternative  to  the  older 
point  of  view  found  effective  expression,  stirring  the 
imaginations  of  men,  and  offering  the  first  adequate  clue 
to  the  future  direction  Vv^hich  education  must  take  if  it 
was  ever  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment, and  so  to  save  in  the  children  what  the  leaders 
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of  progress  were  demonstrating  on  the  various  frontiers 
of  adult  life  and  mind. 

New  Leadership  and  New  Principles. — The  new 
leader  was,  of  course,  Rousseau.  He  saw  rather  ef- 
fectively, though  in  generalities,  that  if  the  race  was  ever 
to  escape  completely  from  its  mediaevalisms,  and  build  for 
itself  new  social  relationships  that  would  express  and 
secure  the  freed  individual,  education  must  also  escape 
from  its  antique  controls,  and  reconstruct  itself  on  lines 
consistent  with  the  new  spirit  and  hope  of  the  new  age: 
it  must  throw  off  its  old  forms,  pass  through  its  period 
of  negation  and  disillusionment,  change  its  direction,  take 
on  the  new  spirit  of  freedom,  develop  methods  instinct 
with  the  maintenance  of  that  spirit,  and  consciously  be- 
come the  intelligent  instrument  of  the  new  age  and  the 
new  organization  ^f  the  world.  It  is  folly  of  follies, 
says  Rousseau,  for  men  to  hope  that  they  can  free  them- 
selves from  their  age-long  subordinations  to  ignorance, 
superstition  and  servile  institutions,  as  long  as  they  are 
content  to  continue  the  forms  of  education  that  were  de- 
veloped in  those  same  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  servile  institutions.  Such  an  education  will  guarantee 
that  whatever  is  gained  for  progress  by  the  efforts  of 
a  few  liberated  men  will  be  lost  in  the  next  generation 
because  the  children  will  be  educated,  not  to  the  new  age, 
but  to  old  forms  and  attitudes.  An  education  that  re- 
peats the  follies  of  the  ages  cannot  rescue  the  race  from 
those  follies! 

Moreover,  suggested  this  prophet  of  the  new  day,  (this 
was  before  the  coming  of  the  steam  engine!)  while  we 
are  about  it,  we  must  do  this  thing  thoroughly :  we  must 
free  education  from  all  servile  formularies;  we  must  get 
as    far   from   the   old   as   possible.     How    far   is   that? 
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What  is  farthest  from  the  servile  and  conventional  past? 
Evidently,  it  is  Nature — ever  renewed  and  ever  young! 
Let  us,  therefore,  escape  from  that  education  which  binds 
us  to  the  artificial  and  the  conventional,  and  discover  an 
education  that  shall  lead  us  to  Nature  and  to  Nature's 
freedom.     ''Back  to  Nature !" 

But  Rousseau's  conception  of  Nature  was  fantastic 
and  changing.  The  word  seems  to  have  meant  at  least 
three  different  things  to  him,  at  different  times.  Some- 
times it  meant  the  untamed  country  as  distinct  from  the 
city;  sometimes,  the  life  of  primitive,  i.e.,  "natural" 
people,  as  distinct  from  "civilization";  sometimes,  our 
"natural"  instincts  as  distinct  from  those  artificial  atti- 
tudes which  have  come  of  books  and  schools.  Hence, 
"back  to  nature"  meant,  now,  going  out  to  the  woods  to 
live ;  now  trying  to  live  as  our  primitive  ancestors  lived ; 
now  reverting  to  our  more  untamed  instincts  and  emo- 
tions. Hence  "education  according  to  nature"  might 
mean  any  one  of  these  three  conceptions,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  them,  including  the  sum  total  of  them  all. 

But,  all  three  of  these  conceptions  are  denials,  not  af- 
firmations of  a  positive  sort.  This  is  the  point  to  Rous- 
seau's work:  his  doctrines  had  enormous  negative 
significance;  they  destroyed  much,  most  of  which  needed 
to  be  destroyed.  But  they  lacked  positive  content  for 
the  future.  They  helped  bring  on  the  French  Revolution. 
But  they  were  of  small  practical  help  in  developing  that 
new  mind  that  the  new  age  must  have  if  it  was  to  build 
a  new  social  habitation  for  humanity. 

Presently,  too,  all  such  doctrines  were  almost  com- 
pletely engulfed — at  least  in  England — in  the  results  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  was,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
as  far  from  Nature  as  anything  that  might  be  imagined 
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but  which  was,  none  the  less,  to  bring  into  existence  a 
new  order  of  *'nature" — more  realistic,  more  fascinating, 
and  more  educative  than  anything  Rousseau  had  ever 
dreamed  of  attributing  to  woods  and  fields;  and  which 
should  draw  men,  women  and  children  in,  as  Rousseau's 
"Nature"  never  has  had  the  power  to  draw  them  out.  For 
the  modern  machine  is  but  nature  dressed  up  in  different 
clothes. 

But  Rousseau's  doctrines  were  not  lost.  They  helped 
to  discredit  the  old  stupidities  of  schooling.  They  helped 
to  determine  what  in  the  older  institutionalisms  were  most 
properly  to  be  left  behind.  They  helped  to  test,  at  least  in 
general  ways,  the  new  proposals  that  were  being  advanced. 
And  they  led  to  their  own  eventual  translation  into  criti- 
cal principles  having  relationships  to  the  new  world  that 
was  being  made  by  the  steam-engine. 

Translating  Emotion  into  Intelligence. — For  Rous- 
seau, the  revolt  towards  Nature  was  an  emotion — not 
an  intellection.  He  had  almost  no  perception  of  the  psy- 
chological implications  of  such  a  revolt;  or  of  the  in- 
numerable social  changes  that  must  inevitably  accompany 
any  such  profound  reconstruction  of  living.  He  certainly 
did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
and  its  significance  for  just  his  doctrines.  He  did,  in- 
deed, in  his  Emile,  detail  certain  impracticable  plans  for 
the  working-out  of  his  emotions  into  an  educational  pro- 
gram; but  he  never  saw  any  such  plan  applied  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child. 

But  to  say  that  his  suggestions  were  emotional  rather 
than  intellectual  is  not  to  say  that  they  were  unimportant. 
Rather,  it  is  to  say  the  opposite :  they  were  extraordinarily 
important.  No  intellectual  reconstruction  of  individual 
or  group  living  is  possible  save  as  the  effort  is  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  emotions  of  the  individual  or  the  group.  No  in- 
dividual or  group  revolt  from  the  past  can  avoid  its 
emotional  stage.  Rousseau  uncovered  a  wide  world  of 
emotions.  This  was  necessary.  Rousseau  actually  dates 
the  new  intellectual  age.  If  the  Industrial  Revolution 
had  not  intervened,  his  plans  might  have  carried  far. 

For  Rousseau  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
whole  modern  exploration  of  the  meanings  of  education, 
of  whatever  sort.  All  our  social  institutions,  profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  emotional  rebellions  of  the  revolutionary 
epoch — of  which  Rousseau  was  the  most  articulate  voice — 
have  been  more  or  less  seriously  trying  ever  since  to 
find  out  what  their  tasks  really  are.  The  democratic 
movement  in  politics  has  called  for  a  complete  over-hauling 
of  all  our  political  systems  and  theories.  Similar  .move- 
ments in  religion  and  morality  have  called  for  similar 
reexaminations  of  creeds  and  moral  *'laws.'''  But  all 
these  reexaminations  have  been  perversely  slow :  the  new 
political  and  social  emotions  have  had  to  be  .translated 
into  intelligent  criticism  of  old  institutions ;  into  programs 
by  means  of  which  the  new  and  desired  ways  of  living 
could  be  brought  into  being,  at  least  into  ideal  forms; 
and  into  practical  activities  which  could  get  these  new 
programs  "going.'*  These  processes  have  been  under  way, 
but  they  have  been  slow :  partly  because  of  our  customary 
inertias;  partly  because  of  our  other  interests;  partly  be- 
cause of  our  fears ;  but  largely  because  we  have  not  known, 
most  of  the  time,  what  we  were  doing,  especially  since 
the  steam-engine  came  in  and  took  over,  so  largely,  the 
direction  of  human  affairs.  We  have  had  to  "fit  and 
try";  and  with  respect  to  certain  large  areas  of  the 
modern  world,  we  have  had  no  real  freedom  of  experi- 
mentation. 
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The  Place  of  Psychology. — A  part  of  our  ineptitude 
has  been  due  to  the  lag  of  psychology.  The  psychology 
that  antedates  Rousseau  explained  and,  by  implication,  at 
least,  justified  the  subordination  of  the  masses  of  men 
to  servile  institutions.^  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  new 
political  and  social  and  intellectual  movements  that  were 
by  way  of  releasing  the  multitudes  of  men  from  those 
ancient  repressions,  and  offering  them  the  opportunities 
implied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Rights 
of  Man  must  discover  a  new  and  different  sort  of  psy- 
chology, if  they  were  not  to  fail.  The  psychology 
of  a  democracy  is  utterly  different  from  the  psy- 
chology of  autocracy  and  repression;  hence  the  psychology 
for  a  democracy  must  be  different.  But  as  long  as  men's 
minds  accept  the  proposition  that  ''truth"  is  always  "true," 
why,  "psychology"  must  always  remain  "psychology"; 
and  the  reconstruction  of  this  necessary  tool  of  the  analytic 
mind  becomes  impossible.  The  story  of  the  escape  of 
psychology  from  its  subordination  to  antiquated  social 
organization,  antiquated  mental  attitudes,  and  outworn 
phrases,  is  an  epic  of  the  human  mind  that  remains  to  be 
written.^ 

Little  by  little,  as  we  shall  see,  psychology  did  escape, 

*Cf.  Plato's  psychology,  in  The  Republic.  Plato  dominated 
psychology   until   the   coming   of   Rousseau. 

^  That  story  will  probably  not  be  written  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  because  it  would  reveal  the  not  very  welcome  fact  that  no 
"psychology"  is  "true,"  in  any  absolute  sense.  Psychology  is  a 
practical  matter:  it  attempts  to  explain  the  processes  by  means  of 
which  individuals  and  groups  can  direct  their  activities  in  desired 
way.  As  we  shall  see  later,  psychology  is  undergoing  an  enormous 
reconstruction,  to-day,  a  reconstruction  that  is  having  its  most 
thorough-going  results  precisely  upon  those  types  of  system  which 
have  been  most  dogmatic.  The  major  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
psychologists   want  to    "control"   something. 
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has  escaped,  until  now,  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  it  is 
hesitatingly  trying  to  become  the  interpretative  instru- 
ment of  democratic  aspirations — the  interpreter  of  the 
individual  human  being  in  his  social  and  industrial  milieu. 
This  escape  of  psychology  has,  in  its  turn,  helped  to  release 
all  the  othei*  social  sciences  from  their  bondage  to  old 
forms  of  thought  and  organization.  Recent  years  have 
witnessed  an  enormous  enrichment  of  the  content  of 
human  living — social,  moral,  political,  religious,  indus- 
trial— against  the  background  of  "nature,"  especially  since 
nature  has  been  interpreted  in  evolutionary  terms.  The 
sense  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of  ''escape,"  has  been  in  the 
air.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  Rousseau  prac- 
tically all  important  human  intellectual  efforts  have  been 
devoted  to  the  tasks  of  discovering  what  are  the  further 
implications  of  his  doctrine  that  civilization  must  get 
back  to  nature.  The  emotional  outburst  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  has  been  slowly  transforming  itself  into 
the  substance  of  the  social  world  to-day.  That  trans- 
formation is  incomplete.  It  has  been  blocked  for  a  cen- 
tury by  the  refractoriness  of  certain  human  attitudes 
released  in  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  has  not  been 
attempted  with  absolute  honesty  at  all  times.  It  has  been 
enormously  complicated  by  the  volcanic  emergence  of 
industry  since  1790. 

But  the  essence  of  the  transformation  is  with  us.  The 
range  of  human  emotion  has  been  widened  by  the  inven- 
tion of  instruments  of  rapid  communication  and  travel. 
Nothing  less  than  complete  human  freedom  will  ever  sat- 
isfy the  human  spirit  for  long.  The  western  world  has 
been  trying  for  a  century  to  translate  its  emotional  revolt 
against  the  limitations  of  the  past  into  intelligent  and 
practicable  forms  of  a  new  social  order,  which  should 
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have  the  economic  means  of  its  own  defense  within  itself, 
and  which  should  be  democratic,  liberal,  free,  intelligent 
and  humane.  That  task  is  still,  however,  not  much  more 
than  just  begun — though  in  some  quarters  men  have  al- 
ready grown  weary  of  it. 

But  some  argue  that  it  is  finished :  that  it  has  all  been 
done,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  bit  of  tinkering,  here  and 
there,  and  that  any  further  change,  or  suggestion  of 
change  (except  in  individuals  to  make  them  conform 
more  closely  to  the  order  of  the  world)  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  treason.  Some  "Americanism"  seems  to  mean 
this. 

Others  declare,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  fantastic  from  the  beginning ;  that  human  nature 
cannot  carry  such  loads  of  foolish  ideals;  and  that  any 
further  attempt  to  realize  * 'democracy"  must  be  of  the 
nature  of  lunacy.  Meanwhile,  where  are  we?  Let's  ask 
education. 

Where  Does  Education  Come  in? — ^On  the  educa- 
tional side,  progress  has  been  slow — and  full  of  doubts. 
The  intellectual  task  of  reconstructing  the  whole  world  on 
lines  consistent  with  modern  democratic  and  intellectual  as- 
pirations is  the  greatest  of  all  tasks  ever  undertaken — and 
it  will  never  be  complete.  Democratic  education  has  to 
wait  on  the  progress  of  this  task.  Such  education 
must  accept  the  results  of  the  creative  movement  of  social 
mind;  and  it  must  then  go  beyond  those  results,  and  try 
to  state  the  processes  by  means  of  which  this  new  world 
can  be  made  available  to  children  and  youths,  who  are 
growing  up  in  this  changing  world,  and  who  must  be 
prepared  in  their  own  time  to  live  in  such  a  world. 
Hence  education  has  ever  called  for  the  highest  type  of 
statesmanship — and  it  has  almost  never  had  its  call  an- 
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swered.  Therefore,  education  has  almost  continuously, 
throughout  this  whole  modern  period,  been  indifferent, 
when  not  actively  hostile,  to  the  reconstructive  forces  of 
the  age.  An  education  which — in  an  age  of  progressive 
change — is  to  play  the  game  'of  progress  with  all  other 
progressive  movements,  industrial,  political,  religious 
and  moral,  must  find  leaders,  both  within  and  without 
the  schools,  who  are  intellectually  quite  as  capable  as 
are  the  leaders  in  these  more  obvious  fields.  The  fact 
seems  indisputable:  the  results  have  never  been  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  an  age  of  change,  all  public  leaders 
must  understand,  in  some  measure,  the  forces  that  are 
operative  in  the  production  and  direction  of  change;  and 
they  must  know  something  about  how  to  direct  those 
forces  in  the  interest  of  more  adequate  living.  But  edu- 
cational leaders,  in  addition  to  sharing  this  larger  social 
understanding,  must  also  study  how  to  translate  such 
changing  trends  out  of  their  more  obvious  significance  for 
adults  into  their  equivalence  for  the  experiences  of  chil- 
dren ;  that  is,  into  their  educational  significance.  This  sort 
of  translating  has  never  been  adequately  accomplished, 
since  the  break-up  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  result  is 
that  our  education  has  almost  always  and  everywhere 
either  ignored  or  obstructed  social  progress.  That  is  to 
say,  on  the  whole,  our  educational  leadership  has  never, 
during  all  these  changing  modern  times,  been  equal  to  its 
task.  Education  has  always  lagged  behind  our  other 
human  interests,  playing  the  game  with  the  most  con- 
servative of  them,  and  acting  as  a  continuous  drag  upon 
progress.  Current  criticisms  of  education  are  all  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  this  drag  and  lag.  Business ;  states- 
manship ;  morality ;  religion ;  social  progress :  all  these  say 
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the  same  thing — with  varied  meanings,  as  is  their  right — 
''Education  lags  behind  the  needs  of  the  times !" 

The  Resultant  Task  of  Education. — Meanwhile,  so- 
cial organization,  under  the  drive  of  modern  industry, 
moves  on  to  more  complex  forms :  political  states  grow 
larger  and  more  complex ;  cities  grow  top-heavy ;  industries 
expand  until  their  processes  are  subdivided  beyond  the 
imagination  of  a  century  ago,  with  what  effect  upon  the 
individual  it  were  tragic  to  contemplate.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  individual  must  spend  much  time  trying 
to  understand  what  is  happening  to  him,  if  he  is  to  under- 
stand it ;  or,  he  must  consent  to  take  whatever  happens  to 
him,  even  to  dropping  through  the  crevices  of  our  civiliza- 
tion into  the  dark  crannies  underneath,  where  he  can,  in- 
deed, have  a  sort  of  life — like  an  insect  under  a  plank — 
without  understanding. 

But,  education  in  its  official  forms  has  practically  aban- 
doned its  supposed  task  of  helping  the  individual  find  out 
what  the  world  means,  as  a  whole,  and  what  it  might  mean 
for  him.  That  is  to  say,  our  social  theories  have,  in  the 
last  century,  found  large  areas  of  potential  freedom  for 
the  individual:  the  citizen  of  a  democracy  is  theoretically 
a  free  man;  even  industry  is  said  to  have  "freed  men." 

But  very  few  of  us  realize  these  freedoms.  Modern 
education  has  not  enabled  the  individual  to  organize  a  free 
life.  We  are  not  free  in  our  work;  or  in  our  citizenship; 
or  in  our  religion;  or  in  our  morality;  or  in  our  social 
relationships;  or  in  our  opinions;  or  even  in  our  leisure 
and  our  play.  Work  is  a  frame  of  narrow  habits,  not  a 
life  vocation.  Civic  interest  centers  in  a  partisan  ''gang," 
not  in  the  common  weal.  Religion  makes  us  members  of 
sects,  not  participants  in  the  supreme  values  of  life. 
Morality  is  either  old  custom  or  a  devitalizing  indulgence 
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of  momentary  desire,  not  a  self -directed  pursuit  of  an  in- 
telligent plan  of  living.  Our  social  relationships  are  pre- 
judicial, controlled  by  impositions,  not  human,  not  the  free 
contacts  of  enfranchised  personalities  in  a  human  world. 
Our  opinions  are  given  to  us  daily  by  our  newspapers,  or 
our  associates.  Our  leisure  is  mortgaged  to  all  sorts  of 
futile  efforts  after  thrills,  or  forget  fulness,  or  "escapes," 
not  a  time  of  joyous  re-creation  of  our  whole  beings. 
Upon  all  these  important  areas  of  living  education  touches 
scarcely  at  all. 

Education  lingers  in  the  by-ways  of  the  past;  or  it 
masquerades  in  bizarre  forms  through  the  present,  helping 
but  little  with  the  insistent  social  problems  of  our  times. 
At  least,  this  is  true  of  schooling.  And  this  happens,  as 
we  shall  see  in  detail  later,  because  of  a  fundamental  fal- 
lacy in  our  general  theory  of  education.  That  fallacy  is 
modern,  not  to  say  recent.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  educa- 
tion is  primarily  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  children; 
that  children  are  the  chief  objects  of  education;  that  in 
educating  children  we  are  determining  the  social  world 
of  the  future. 

This  doctrine  that  education  has  primarily  to  do  with 
the  training  of  children  has  little  if  any  support  from  his- 
tory; it  has  small  basis  in  psychology;  and  it  certainly 
gets  Httle  support  from  practical  experience.  Of  course, 
children  have  to  be  educated ;  they  can't  be  kept  from  that. 
But  an  educational  system  that  lays  its  chief  stress  upon 
the  education  of  children  is  definitely  headed  for  institu- 
tional stagnation ;  and  a  society  that  spends  its  energies  on 
the  education  of  its  children  will  end  in  social  indirection. 
We  must  face  the  facts : 

The  proper  task  of  modern  education — since  the  various 
revolutions  herein  cited,  and  certainly  since  1789,  where- 
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ever  the  "democratic  movement"  has  been  operative — has 
not  been  the  education  of  children,  and  it  should  never 
have  been  conceived  in  these  terms.  Here  is  the  reason : 
in  178^,  nobody  knew  how  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
age!  Nobody  knew  how  to  make  the  new  principles  of 
freedom,  which  all  were  professing  in  their  talk,  actually 
become  the  content  of  habit  and  custom,  in  religion,  and 
morals,  and  politics,  and  industry,  and  the  social  order, 
generally.  Nobody  knew  what  it  actually  meant  to  be 
free — in  all  such  ranges  of  personal  and  social  living. 
Everybody  talked  about  freedom,  as  if  it  were  something 
that  grew  on  mulberry  trees ;  but  their  habits  and  customs 
were  still  tangled  in  the  dogmatic  past.  Everybody  talked 
''democracy" — ^but  who  lived  it? 

But,  if  the  adults  of  that  time  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  democracy,  or  how  to  live  it,  how  could  they  educate 
children?  How  could  their  handling  of  the  education  of 
the  children  mean  anything  other  than  the  re-instatement 
of  old  modes  of  living  under  the  mask  of  some  miscon- 
strued new  phrase?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  autocracies 
that  the  reformers  thought  they  were  destroying  survived 
in  almost  every  case  in  the  education  of  the  children. 

So  the  real  task  of  education — for  the  last  century  and 
a  half — had  properly  been  that  of  finding  out  what  life 
must  be  li  WQ  are  to  have  freedom  and  democracy — in  an 
industrial  world;  and  of  educating  adults  to  participate 
intelligently  in  this  new  way  of  organizing  the  life  of  man- 
kind. Adults  must  learn  how  to  live  the  new  order  before 
they  can  teach  it ;  or,  at  least,  they  must  be  living  at  it, 
before  they  try  to  teach  it.  Out  of  the  practices  of  living 
must  come  the  understanding  that  can  translate  this  kind 
of  living  into  education  for  the  children.  This  task  of 
educating  ourselves  to  live  and  to  practice  the  thing  we 
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talk  about  and  believe  that  we  practice  is  the  first  great 
task  of  education,  still :  a  task  we  have  not  yet  fully  en- 
visaged, and  almost  not  at  all  as  yet  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FROM  ROUSSEAU  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Out  of  the  crowd  descending  toward  me  came  a  little  ragged 
boy. 

Came — from  the  background  of  dirt  disengaging  itself — an 
innocent  wistful  child-face,  begrimed  like  the  rest  but  strangely 
pale,  and  pensive  before  its  time. 

And,  in  an  instant  (it  was  as  if  a  trumpet  had  been  blown 
in  that  place)  I  saw  it  all  clearly,  the  lie  I  saw  and  the  truth, 
the  false  dream  and  the  awakening. 

For  the  smoke-blackened  walls  and  the  tall  chimneys,  and 
the  dreary  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  the  drearier  habita- 
tions of  the  rich,  crumbled  and  conveyed  themselves  away  as  if 
by  magic : 

And  instead,  in  the  backward  vista  of  that  face,  I  saw  the 
joy  of  free  open  life  under  the  sun: 

The  green  sun-delighting  earth  and  the  rolling  sea  I  saw. 

The  free  sufficing  life — sweet  comradeship,  few  needs  and 
common  pleasures — the  needless  endless  burdens  all  cast  aside. 

Not  as  a  sentimental  vision,  but  as  a  fact  and  a  necessity 
existing,  I  saw 

In  the  backward  vista  of  that  face. 

Stronger  than  all  combinations  of  Capital, 'wiser  than  all  the 
Committees  representative  of  Labor,  the  simple  need  and  hunger 
of  the  human  heart. 

Nothing  more  is  needed. 

All  the  books  of  political  economy  ever  written,  all  the  proved 
impossibilities,  are  of  no  account. 

The  smoke-blackened  walls  and  tall  chimneys  duly  crumble 
and  convey  themselves  away; 

The  falsehood  of  a  gorged  and  satiated  society  curls  and 
shrivels  together  like  a  withered  leaf, 
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Before  the  forces  which  lie  dormant  in  the  pale  and  wistful 
face  of  a  little  child. 
— Edward    Carpenter's   "In   a   Manufacturing  Town,"    from 
Toward  Democracy. 


Billy  Jones  lives  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  during 
the  winter  months.  He  spends  his  vacations  in  Maine,  or 
abroad.  His  city  house  is  an  elaborate  apartment,  and 
he  has  only  to  express  a  desire  to  have  it  gratified.  He  is 
ten  years  old,  and  he  often  listens  in  on  the  conversations 
of  his  elders.  He  has  learned  that  business  is  the  most 
important  activity  of  man,  and  that  it  calls  for  "brains, 
initiative  and  sound  judgment."  He  intends  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man  when  he  grows  up. 

Billy  attends  the  well-known  Walker  School,  one  of 
those  "new  schools"  which  develop  "initiative,  broad  inter- 
ests and  creative  expression"  in  their  pupils.  Billy  takes 
to  all  this  like  a  duck  to  water.  At  school,  he  shows  ex- 
traordinary initiative.  He  develops  new  interests  at 
proper  intervals.  He  excels  in  creative  expression.  His 
teachers  are  proud  of  him.  They  predict  a  great  career 
for  him.  They  understand  that  his  parents  want  him  to 
develop  "brains,  initiative  and  sound  judgment."  They 
are  happy  in  the  fact  that  the  home  and  the  school  agree  so 
well. 

But  Billy  is  not  so  happy.  The  folks  at  home  do  not 
always  take  kindly  to  his  "creative  activities."  They  say 
he  talks  too  much,  and  at  inopportune  moments.  They 
feel  that  he  is  too  restless :  "He  doesn't  seem  to  be  able 
ever  to  sit  still  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time."  And  they  hold 
that  he  is  too  scattering  in  his  interests.  His  father  is 
considering  taking  him  out  of  the  Walker  School :     "He'll 
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never  find  any  brains  or  develop  sound  judgment  out  of 
that  sort  of  hullabaloo,"  he  says.  The  only  reason  why 
Billy  is  not  taken  out  is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
place  to  send  him.  Billy's  parents  don't  understand  why 
a  school  that  talks  about  such  fine  ideals  shouldn't  be  able 
to  deliver  the  goods. 

Billy,  himself,  doesn't  know  what  the  fuss  is  all  about. 
He  likes  the  school  rather  better  than  he  likes  his  home; 
but  he  has  to  go  home  nights,  at  least. 


Democracy,  it  is  generally  held,  cannot  endure  without 
universal  education.  Universal  education,  it  is  believed, 
must  begin  in  childhood,  with  all  children.  All  over  the 
western  world,  since  Rousseau,  our  educational  leaders 
have  devoted  themselves,  increasingly,  to  the  development 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  general  education  for  chil- 
dren; to  working  out  plans  for  this  general  schooling;  to 
securing  legislation  favorable  to  it;  to  building  school- 
houses;  to  the  study  of  child  psychology;  and  to  the  or- 
ganization of  methods  properly  related  to  the  uses  of  child- 
hood— all  these  things  in  the  interest  of  a  more  intelligent 
organization  of  an  education  which  should  fit  children  to 
be  the  heirs  and  perpetuators  of  our  growing  democracy. 

All  these  activities,  movements,  and  intentions  seem, 
from  our  conventional  point  of  view,  eminently  sensible 
and  natural.  Education  must  begin  with  the  beginnings, 
and  children  seem  to  be  the  beginnings.  So,  if  these 
programs  have  not  all  worked  out  in  ways  that  were  an- 
ticipated, that  was  not  because  they  did  not,  or  do  not, 
seem  to  be  reasonable  proposals.  The  explanation  must 
lie  elsewhere.  Life,  itself,  and  the  world  may  be  so  ir- 
rational that  reasonable  programs  are,  per  se,  doomed  to 
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failure.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  do  well  to  review  the  status 
of  some  of  the  educational  measures  proposed  during  the 
19th  century  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  democratic  hopes. 

Historical  Currents. — As  we  have  already  seen,  edu- 
cation during  the  Middle  Ages  was  but  little  concerned 
with  children:  they  were  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Education  was  for  adults,  or  at  least,  'young 
adults."  Some  hold  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the  ''dark- 
ness'* of  those  ages;  others,  that  it  explains  the  develop- 
ment of  that  wonderful  outburst  of  free  mind  in  the 
Renaissance  and  the  early  modern  age. 

But  with  those  revolutionary  changes  in  living  that  be- 
gan with  the  great  discoveries  in  geography  and  the  in- 
vestigatory sciences;  especially  with  the  developments  of 
new  industries  in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries  which  grad- 
ually shifted  the  work  activities  of  adults  to  factories — 
that  is,  beyond,  the  immediate  experiences  of  children — • 
educational  efforts  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  child- 
hood: schools  for  children  were  organized  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. These  schools  were  extremely  "schoolish" :  they 
were,  almost  everywhere,  the  old  schools  for  adults  cut 
down  a  bit,  like  old  clothes  of  adults  remodeled  to  fit  the 
children.  It  had  been  generally  held  that  the  ''way  to  get 
an  education  is  to  learn  something  about  life  and  the 
world."  But  made-over  adult  clothes  almost  never  fit 
children :  they  usually  make  children  ridiculous  caricatures 
of  themselves,  or  of  the  adults. 

There  were  occasional  teachers,  of  local  influence,  who 
undertook  to  enrich  this  traditional  education  by  intro- 
ducing more  interesting  materials,  or  more  humane 
methods.  Comenius,  in  Moravia;  Milton,  in  England; 
Ratke,  in  Germany;  and  Montaigne,  in  France:  all  these 
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had  agitated,  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  for  more  in- 
telHgent  and  humane  methods  of  teaching.^  But  custom 
is  usually  more  powerful  than  precept;  and  the  picture  of 
schools  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  early  19th  century,  which 
Charles  Dickens  painted  from  life,  in  Nicholas  Nicklehy, 
may  be  not  unfairly  cited  as  the  almost  inevitable  product 
of  two  factors  in  the  gropings  of  the  17th  and  i8th  cen- 
turies, namely,  first,  the  feeling  of  need  of  an  education 
for  children;  and  second,  profound  ignorance  as  to  what 
such  an  education  should  be  or  how  it  was  to  be  secured. 

So,  for  nearly  two  centuries  children  were  ruthlessly 
exploited  in  schools — in  which  the  (alleged)  teachers  were 
usually  altogether  as  ignorant  as  the  children  themselves ; 
and,  in  addition,  they  were  without  the  capacity  of  the 
children  to  learn.  Out  of  such  schools  came,  generation 
after  generation,  children  who  had  been  brutalized  by 
their  schooling,  and  "teachers"  who  had  neither  taught, 
nor  learned,  anything  making  for  democracy  or  freedom. 
This  was  the  common  fact.  This  was  the  sort  of  "edu- 
cation" against  which  Rousseau  protested  so  vigorously 
and  so  violently.  But  the  momentum  of  brutality — justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  "discipline" — did  not  stop  with  Rous- 
seau's protests :  there  still  are  teachers  in  the  world  who 
have  never  heard  of  Rousseau. 

New  Currents. — Then,  late  in  the  i8th  century  and 
through  the  early  19th,  Pestalozzi,  in  Switzerland,  tried 
to  develop  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  understanding.  He 
organized  schools  for  children  on  new  lines.  He  sug- 
gested that  education  was  something  that  went  on  inside 
the  child — if  it  went  on  at  all!  And  he  undertook  to  find 
out  what  might  be  properly  done  by  a  teacher  to  help 
those  inner  processes  work  out  happily,  positively,  socially 

1  Quick,  Educational  Reformers. 
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and  constructively,  both  for  the  child  and  for  society. 
The  story  of  Pestalozzi's  life  and  work  is  one  of  the 
great  stories  of  the  race :  he  brought  new  meanings  into 
the  lives  of  all  children;  but  he  was  broken  at  last,  as 
so  many  rare  spirits  have  been,  on  the  intolerance  and 
misunderstanding  of  his  ignorant  and  prejudiced  con- 
temporaries.^ 

Herbart  penetrated  into  this  same  field  of  psychology 
from  a  different  angle.  He  tried  to  portray  the  expe- 
riences of  the  child  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the 
race.  He  wanted  to  see  history  and  science  unfold  their 
own  long  stories  in  the  unfolding  experiences  of  the  grow- 
ing child.  He  worked  out  methods  of  teaching  that 
seemed  to  provide  for  these  hopes — and  then  he  for- 
malized those  methods.  He  interpreted  the  whole  process 
of  education  in  social  and  moral  terms,  and  stated  those 
processes  in  the  form  of  technics,  which,  though  they  have 
since  been  almost  completely  superseded,  were  regarded 
in  their  own  day  as  little  less  than  the  key  to  the  educa- 
tional kingdom.^  But  the  fact  is  that  those  methods  have 
been  quite  as  serviceable  to  the  autocratic  past  as  they 
could  ever  have  been  to  a  democratic  future. 

Froebel  first  effectively  explored  the  psychological  ap- 
proach to  this  democratic  task  of  education — in  the  early 
19th  century.  He  tried  to  rescue  the  child  from  its  servile 
position — in  the  older  education — of  being  an  "object" 
to  be  educated,  somewhat  as  a  sculptor  carves  out  a  statue 

2  See  his  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children. 

Also,  the  story  of  his  life  work  in  Parker,  History  of  Modern 
Elementary  Education. 

3  The   literature   of   this   subject   is  enormous.     See   any   History 
of  Education. 

See  also  Dewey,  Interest  as  Related  to  Will  for  a  criticism  of 
Herbart's  doctrines. 
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or  as  a  mason  builds  a  house;  he  tried  to  find  for  it  a 
new  position,  that  of  being  a  "subject,"  first  person, 
singular,  nominative,  active:  the  center  of  its  own  Hfe 
and  experience,  and  therefore  its  own  education.  Froebel 
came  near  to  understanding  and  elaborating  that  phase 
of  Rousseau's  "nature"  which  refers  to  the  instinctive 
and  emotional  life  of  the  child.  His  influence  upon  the 
education  of  children  has  been  profound.  Unfortunately, 
his  most  ardent  disciples  have  most  frequently  denied  him 
and  betrayed  the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  takes  a  great 
spirit  to  "live  with  children."  * 

So,  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  a  number»of  new 
educational  currents  had  got  pretty  well  under  way — in 
Europe.  The  best  and  wisest  of  these  emphasized  the 
inner  life  and  needs  of  the  child;  the  right  of  the  child  to 
his  own  personal  life,  on  something  like  his  own  terms; 
and  the  creative  activities  of  the  new  generations.  Edu- 
cators saw  that  there  would  inevitably  be  some  conflicts, 
in  such  a  program,  between  the  private  life  of  the  child 
and  the  traditional  order  of  the  world ;  but  they  assumed 
that  if  children  could  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  de- 
velopment through  childhood  and  youth  they  would,  in 
good  time,  make  their  own  adult  world — that  is,  they 
would  make  the  adult  world  over  on  their  own  specifica- 
tions. This  is  a  noble  view  of  education:  the  noblest, 
perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  developed.  To  be  sure,  it 
has  never  been  a  workable  view :  no  child  ever  has  been 
permitted  to  carry  through  to  adult  years  on  his  own 
terms.     Most  likely,  none  ever  will.     None  the  less,  there 

*His  Education  of  Man  is  his  most  representative  work.  The 
literature  of  the  kindergarten  movement  is  extensive.  For  critical 
summary  of  Froebel's  work  see  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education, 
(1916)  p.  67  ff. 
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are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  theory  may  still 
be  made  to  work.  The  hopes  and  beliefs  of  these  people 
constitute,  probably,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  all  our 
current  educational  programs,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  effective  obstacles  to  the  real 'progress  of  edu- 
cation and,  to  that  extent,  of  civilization. 

The  American  Current. — In  pioneering  days,  Ameri- 
can education  was  almost  exclusively  a  matter  of  merely 
''growing  up."  No  early  community  could  have  a  school. 
Schools  came  after  the  community  began  to  feel  settled 
and  a  bit  secure.  But  even  the  school,  when  it  came,  was 
incidental  in  that  frontier  education.^  Colleges  came 
first — as  was  natural.  Next  came  academies,  preparatory 
to  college.  Lastly  came  schools  for  children.  This  is 
the  natural  order.  Public  schools  for  children  came  very 
late.  They  were  first  proposed  by  labor  groups — in 
Massachusetts — in  the  early  19th  century.  The  pro- 
posal was  naturally  fought  by  those  who  had  wealth  and 
but  few,  or  no,  children.  The  plan  grew  slowly.  No- 
body quite  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  It  was  not  until 
well  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  that 
Horace  Mann  undertook  that  intelligent  missionary  work 
by  means  of  which  the  public  school  system  came  to  be 
accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  democratic  movement. 
To  Horace  Mann  ''the  public  school*'  was  "the  hope  of 
democracy."  The  continuance  of  democracy  depended 
upon  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Democracy  was  not,  for 
him,  a  lofty  sentiment:  it  was  the  way  in  which  people 
were  to  live,  and  work,  and  it  was  a  new  and  different 
way;  children  had  to  learn  these  new  ways.  Business 
in  the  Massachusetts  village  called  for  ability  to  read, 
write,  spell,  figure  and  be  honest.     Hence,  education  must 

^Hadley,  Economic   Problems   of  Democracy,    (1923)    P-   131    ff- 
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be  of  the  intellect :  it  must  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
figuring;  but  it  must  also  be  of  the  moral  nature :  it  must 
teach  honesty.  These  principles  of  vocation  and  char- 
acter Mann  tried  to  underwrite  in  a  state-wide  course  of 
study,  which  should  be  taught  in  school-houses  so  located 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  state.® 

Little  by  little,  the  public  school  movement  spread  over 
the  whole  country — into  every  state.  But  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  existence  of  schools — even  con- 
veniently located  schools — did  not  assure  universal  school- 
ing. Some  parents  didn't  think  much  of  ''book  larnin'  " ; 
some  children  didn't  care  much  for  it  either.  But  de- 
mocracy was  supposed  to  be  endangered  by  every  illiter- 
ate :  hence,  all  must  be  schooled,  educated.  Eventually  it 
became  necessary  to  send  out  policemen  to  bring  in  the 
children.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  com- 
pulsory school  laws  were  enacted  in  practically  all  states 
of  the  union.  'We  must  offset,"  said  James  A.  Garfield, 
"the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage  by  means  of  universal 
education."  "Going  to  school"  was,  in  those  days,  con- 
sidered to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  synonymous  with 
"getting  an  education" ;  or,  if  not  that,  it  was  the  best 
substitute  for  the  process  the  public  could  devise,  or  ac- 
cept. At  any  rate  there  was  small  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anyone — as  far  as  the  records  go — that  "schooling"  and 
"education"  were  essentially  identical. 

This  invention  of  universal  compulsory  schooling  for 
children  and  its  adoption  by  all  our  states  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  development  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions.    In  some  respects,  the  failure  of  our  American 

6  The  story  of  Horace  Mann's  work  should  be  better  known.  For 
it,  see  Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Mann  and  The  Common  School  Revival  in 
the  United  States. 
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education — now  held  by  some  to  be  beyond  question — 
that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  preparation  for  sharing 
effectively  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  democratic  com- 
munity— ^may  be  genetically  dated  from  the  moment  of 
the  triumph  of  this  compulsory  motive.  Universal  com- 
pulsory schooling  at  public  expense  has  been  at  once  the 
most  generous  movement  ever  undertaken  by  society, 
and  the  most  unintelligent.  The  compulsory  school  is 
intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually  different  from  a 
school  of  the  non-compulsory  type :  it  requires  a  different 
kind  of  teacher  and  an  altogether  new  technic  of  teach- 
ing, if  the  day's  work  is  not  to  degenerate  into  the  most 
reprehensive  routine.  Such  teachers  and  such  technics 
have  not  been  found! 

The  compulsory  school  assumes  that  all  pupils  are  able 
to  learn  lessons  out  of  books,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
will  take  on  something  if  they  are  compelled  to  keep  their 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  books;  and  this  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  It  permits  the  development  of  community 
unintelligence  with  respect  to  what  goes  on  in  schools — 
since  the  school  has  taken  over  all  the  educational  problems 
of  the  community;  and  of  community  complacency  with 
respect  to  the  general  social  life — since  it  is  assumed  that 
a  community  that  is  wise  enough  to  ''educate"  all  its 
children  so  handsomely  must  be  wise  in  every  other  re- 
spect. It  tends  to  persuade  the  community  that  this  sort 
of  elementary  education  will  eventually  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems, in  the  earth  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  education  or 
of  general  civilization.  And  it  leads  people  to  assume 
that,  in  the  end — if  we  only  have  schools  in  the  community 
— ^we  shall  all  become  wise.  Schooling  is  education  by 
exposure — a  form  of  primitive  magic. 

That  our  schools  have  developed  reprehensible  routines ; 
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that  large  numbers  of  our  teachers  are  no  more  inspiring 
than  wooden  Indians  would  be;  that  regularity  of  pro- 
gram and  opinion  is  at  a  premium;  that  most  children 
learn  nothing  in  our  public  schools  except  an  indifferent 
ability  to  pronounce  printed  words  without  getting  mean- 
ings; that  very  few  of  them  become  intelligent  in  the 
subject  matters  of  the  curriculum;  that  the  public  is  in- 
different to  what  goes  on  in  schools,  so  long  as  the  wheels 
keep  going  round ;  that  the  community  feels  sure  that  it — 
i.  e.,  any  American  community — is  the  "hub  of  the  uni- 
verse," having,  *'it  is  admitted,"  "the  best  schools  in  the 
state" :  that  all  these  attitudes,  and  others  similar  thereto 
are  almost  universal  in  American  common  life  is  a  com- 
monplace. That  such  results  were  never  intended  by 
any  one  responsible  for  the  direction  of  our  schools  in 
the  past  is  equally  a  commonplace.  The  fact  that  com- 
pulsory schooling  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual 
canning- factory — a  factory  which  cannot,  however,  guar- 
antee the  contents  of  the  cans — was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  The  fact  is  not  widely 
seen  even  now  when  it  is  ever  before  our  eyes. 

"New  School"  Movements. — Nothing,  of  course,  can 
destroy  our  faith  in  "education,"  or  in  schooling.  Noth- 
ing can  disprove  the  doctrine  that  education  is  essential 
to  democracy.  Nothing  is  likely  to  dent  the  argument 
that,  in  a  democracy,  education  must  be  universal,  quite 
generally  standardized,  and  that  it  must  begin  with  chil- 
dren— all  children — and  at  the  earliest  practical  age.  So 
we  reach  a  sort  of  impasse — in  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  to- wit :  compulsory,  stand- 
ardized schooling  brings  in  all  the  children — hut  it  drives 
out  most  of  the  education! 

What's  to  be  done?     The  community  at  large,  com- 
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placent  over  the  fact  that  now  all  the  children  are  going 
to  school  at  public  expense,  will  have  little  to  do  with  edu- 
cational reforms.  More  schools,  more  teachers,  more 
hours  for  the  children  in  schools ! 

Some  few  teachers  refuse  to  submit  to  this  public 
passion  for  the  universal  and  the  standard.  Modern  edu- 
cation, as  initiated  by  Rousseau,  was  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  freedom  and  individuality.  Its  ideal  was  to 
be  the  freed  individual.  Our  modern  school  systems  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  ideal,  to  have  lost  the  trail  of  that 
original  suggestion ;  or,  at  best,  they  do  lip-service  to  the 
original  suggestion,  while  they  are  engaged  in  denying 
it  by  their  ever  increasing  mechanisms  of  compulsion  and 
standardization. 

However  that  may  be,  some  few  individuals  have  come 
to  believe  that  democracy  will  not  only  not  find  its  salva- 
tion in  compidsory  standardization,  but  that  such  an  edu- 
cation must,  in  the  long  run  be  the  defeat  of  all  our 
democratic  hopes.  Hence,  these  individuals  are  turning 
to  new  experiments  which  point  in  the  old  direction — in 
the  direction  of  freedom.  This  is  the  so-called  "New 
School  Movement."  ^ 

According  to  John  Dewey,  who  has  been  for  thirty 
years  its  leading  exponent,  this  movement  is  an  effort  to 
pick  up,  again,  and  extend  the  trail  of   Rousseau  and 


■''Among  the  existent  "new  schools"  that  may  be  mentioned  here 
are:  The  Walden  School,  34  West  68th  street,  New  York  City;  the 
City  and  Country  School,  165  W.  12th  Street,  New  York  City ;  the  Or- 
ganic School,  Fairhope,  Alabama;  the  Edgewood  School,  Greenwich, 
Conn,;  the  Moraine  Park  School,  Dayton,  Ohio;  The  Ojai  Valley 
School,  Ojai,  Cal.  Among  books  on  the  subject  of  the  "New 
Schools"  mention  may  be  made  of  Smith's  Education  Moves  Ahead; 
de  Lima's,  Our  Enemy,  the  Child',  and  Coe's  Law  and  Freedom 
in  the  School. 
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Froebel.  It  is  an  effort,  variously  stated,  variously 
thought  out,  and  variously  organized  in  practice,  to  de- 
fend children  in  their  "native"  and  "creative"  interests, 
and  to  provide  them  the  environmental  freedom  and  ma- 
terials with  which  they  may  educate  themselves.  (It  is 
held  by  some,  at  least  for  purposes  of  public  expression, 
that  self-education  is  the  only  education  that  ever  accom- 
plishes anything!)  So,  children,  in  these  "new  schools," 
are  encouraged  to  "be  themselves,"  to  express  themselves: 
to  be  active  subjects,  creating  their  own  worlds  of  action, 
and  out  of  those  processes,  creating  themselves,  from  day 
to  day — from  year  to  year.  The  psychological  basis  of 
these  procedures  is  quite  sound — except  for  certain  factors 
that  are,  more  or  less,  beyond  the  control  of  the  teachers 
in  this  movement,  as  we  shall  see,  shortly. 

Now,  there  are  certain  very  real  resistances  in  the  aver- 
age community  to  this  type  of  "new  school."  As  matters 
stand  to-day,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  less  actual  relationship 
between  one  of  these  new  schools  and  the  common  com- 
munity life  than  between  a  standard  public  school  and 
its  community — as  may  well  be  suspected.  The  public 
school  makes  no  pretense  of  preparing  its  pupils  for  any- 
thing other  than  the  life  and  work  of  the  world  as  it  is; 
that's  the  reason  why  it  insists  upon  being  compulsory, 
universal  and  standard :  its  product  must  fit  into  the 
present  compulsory,  universally  interchangeable,  and 
standardized  community  life.  But  the  "new  school"  in- 
sists that  it  is  educating  its  children  for  a  different  sort 
of  community — a  future  community  of  "free  minds  and 
creative  spirits."  When,  however,  the  leaders  of  this 
"new  school"  movement  are  asked  how  that  future  com- 
munity is  to  be  produced,  how  it  is  to  be  brought  into 
existence,  they  reply  in  effect :     "When  these  children  of 
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ours  are  fully  grown  and  developed,  they  will  make  the 
sort  of  community  they  want!" 

It  was  once  generally  held  by  all  of  us  that  ''the  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  educated,  will  clean  up  our  old  com- 
munities, and  make  for  themselves  communities  such  as 
educated  persons  all  desire!"  We  have  about  given  up 
that  expectation  with  respect  to  the  future  activities  of 
the  children  who  go  through  the  public  schools :  we  know 
that  almost  all  of  them  will  come  out  committed  to  the 
community  as  it  is.  And  we  are  slowly  realizing  that 
any  expectation  that  the  children  of  any  age  will,  in  their 
own  time,  make  the  community  over  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
Even  the  ''new  school"  people  are  beginning  to  sense 
that  fact.  When  the  "new  schools"  were  new  and  their 
pupils  were  little  children,  the  question  of  their  future 
was  largely  academic,  and  it  could  therefore  be  dealt  with 
in  an  idealistic  fashion:  "When  they  are  grown,  they 
will  make  the  world  over  on  their  own  lines !" 

But  now  in  practically  all  these  "new  schools"  there  are 
children  who  are  old  enough  to  be  looking  ahead  to  college. 
What  of  them?  What  might  have  been  expected:  the 
principles  of  freedom  that  have  been  emphasized  all 
through  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  course  must  now 
be  re-translated  so  as  to  justify  even  these  "new"  schools 
in  fitting  their  pupils  for  college  entrance  examinations. 
That  is  to  say,  these  pupils — at  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen 
— are  no  longer  expected  to  make  a  new  world :  they  are 
going  to  be  fitted  into  the  existent  world — via  the  higher 
schools — whether  or  no.  But  what  other  outcome  could 
there  have  been?  Children  must  live  in  the  world — 
during  the  hours  they  are  out  of  school.  Even  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "new  schools"  must  go  home  at  night. 

Counter-Reformation  in  the  Public  Schools. — But 
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one  positive  result  becomes  apparent  out  of  all  this  work 
of  the  ''new  school"  movement,  namely,  that,  here  and 
there,  the  public  schools,  especially  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  where  the  system  is  not  so  fatally  regimented,  are 
learning  something  of  the  hopes  and  methods  of  these 
freer  new  schools,  and  they  are  trying  to  follow  in  the 
new  ways.  Freer  practices  are  being  investigated,  and 
even  taken  on,  especially  wherever  an  imaginative  teacher 
is  at  work — one  who  is  ready  to  seize  upon  any  sugges- 
tion of  means  of  humanizing  and  liberalizing  the  system. 
For  example,  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  were, 
for  a  time,  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  by  an  in- 
telligent and  energetic  leader  who  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  freer  psychology  and  who  was  free  to  build  schools 
in  a  new  and  growing  city.  The  schools  of  Winnetka, 
111.,  show  something  of  that  same  temper,  to-day.  There 
is  even  an  "experiment"  of  this  same  sort  inside  the  New 
York  City  system,  which  the  school  authorities  have  ap- 
proved and  authorized  without  understanding,  and  which 
will  probably  have  a  life  of  five  to  ten  years  before  it  is 
discovered  and  "squelched."  There  are,  in  fact,  a  great 
many  public  school  teachers  who  feel  that  something  can 
be  done  to  liberalize  the  system,  and  who  are  working 
hard  at  the  job — each  in  his  own  way.  Some  of  these 
men  and  women  are,  not  unnaturally,  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tations which  some  of  the  "new  schools"  and  new  school 
leaders  have  won — on  what  looks  like  very  easy  terms 
as  compared  with  their  own  years  of  long,  hard,  and 
mostly  unrecognized  service.  If  a  genuinely  intellectual 
combat  between  the  "new  schools"  and  the  public  schools 
could  be  staged,  some  of  these  questions  could  be  more 
completely  threshed  out;  but  there  would  be  danger  that 
the  discussion  would  degenerate  into  mere  institutional 
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rivalry  and  personal  antagonisms.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  to  deal  w^ith  even  our  educational  problems  by 
means  of  that  tool  which  is  said  to  be  the  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  intelligence. 

Education  as  Life,  and  Education  as  Preparation, 
for  Life. — Public  schools  are  accused  of  being  interested 
in  nothing  but  preparing  children  to  be  adults,  v^^hereas, 
most  of  the  ''new  schools"  insist  that  youth  is  its  own 
excuse  for  being,  and  that,  therefore,  ''the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  is  to  forget  all  about  the  future  and  to 
live  the  best  one  can  in  the  present."  The  argument  in 
this  respect  is  integral  to  the  theme  and  purpose  of  this 
book,  and  it  must  be  gone  into,  though  as,  briefly  as  may 
be.     Here  is  the  pith  of  the  matter : 

The  public  school,  whatever  its  aspirations,  does  and 
must  represent  that  age-old  assumption  of  the  primitive 
group — dating  from  the  ages  of  primitive  rivalries  and 
fears — that  the  group  is  more  important  than  the  in- 
dividual;  that  without  group  support  and  protection,  the 
individual  could  not  exist;  that,  in  the  most  real  sense, 
the  individual  has,  and  can  have,  no  real  existence  apart 
from  his  membership  in  the  group — and  membership 
means  subordination;  that  the  life  of  the  individual  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  life  of  the  group;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  group's  will  for  the  individual  must  be  accepted 
— since  it  is  the  price  of  life,  and  life  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  fraction  of  life,  or  to  death.  The  public 
school,  representing  the  program  of  the  group  or  the 
community — and  representing  a  group  or  community  that 
still,  in  spite  of  its  "civilization,"  is  ever  afraid  of  its 
neighbors  (How  the  fears  of  war-time  still  haunt  us!) 
— can  never  give  up  its  insistence  that  education  must  be 
primarily  a  matter  of  preparing  children   for  member- 
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ship  in  the  existent  community.  The  Boston  School 
Committee's  Code  of  Morality  ends  with  the  primitive 
doctrine :  "Obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority" ;  and 
it  contains  no  word  about  individual  initiative.^  Educa- 
tion, in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  is  preparation  for  life 
under  the  forms  and  patterns  of  the  existent  community. 

But  the  "new  school,"  reviving  the  i8th  century's  revo- 
lutionary emphasis  upon  the  significance  and  value  of  the 
individual,  insists  that  education  must  not  prepare  for 
anything:  it  must  merely  provide  for  the  day's  own  ex- 
periences. That  is  to  say,  the  "new  school"  insists  that 
if  the  child  has  the  chance  day  by  day  to  Hve  its  own  life 
happily  and  positively,  it  vv^ill  be  getting  the  right  sort 
of  education,  and  it  will  have  the  best  of  all  preparations 
for  later  life — though  no  one  can  quite  foretell  what  that 
later  life  will  be,  since  it  will  be  the  uncontrolled  out- 
come of  these  free  processes  of  living.  Why  must  the 
past  dictate  the  future?  Why  should  not  growing  intel- 
ligence be  free  to  make  its  own  world? 

The  argument  of  the  "new  schools"  is  convincing  to  all 
who  believe  that  "freedom"  is  itself  an  essential  and  a 
positive  factor  in  education.  It  loses  some  of  its  con- 
vincing quality,  however,  when  applied  to  children  who 
have  passed  the  age  of,  say,  twelve.  Before  twelve,  just 
to  live  is  enough — for  the  day,  and  the  future :  the  im- 
mediate future  is  latent  in  the  immediate  present.  But  in 
later  years,  the  immediate  present — the  environment  and 
its  activities — does  not  include  all  the  long  future :  in 
those  later  years  children  begin  to  want  the  world,  and 
all  that  is  in  it;  no  local  environment  can  provide  all  that 
— save  by  taking  thought  for  the  long  future;  and  no 

^  See  the  article  by  Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  "Ethics  and  Education," 
in  the  Survey  Graphic,  June  i,  1926. 
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argument  of  any  school  can  change  that  fact.  If  the 
public  schools  crowd  in  too  much  of  the  "future" — that 
is,  of  the  community's  adult  emptiness  and  mechanisms 
— should  that  make  the  "new  schools"  sin  on  the  other 
side,  and  deny  to  children  all  forecasting  of  the  future? 
Intelligent  teachers  will  not  allow  a  theoretical  doctrine 
to  compel  them  to  practices  which,  to  children  of  the 
adolescent  years,  seem  wholly  arbitrary  and  irrational. 
It  might  be  very  beautiful  were  we  able  to  induce  children 
to  remain  young,  and  not  to  become  interested  in  what 
the  future  years  will  bring  to  them.  But  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  facts  of  living  and  their  own  inherent  natures 
to  forecast  the  future,  or  become  imbeciles,  and  it  seems 
wise  to  let  nature  have  her  own  way,  at  times.  What 
this  may  mean  in  the  matter  of  practical  organization 
must  be  left  to  a  later  discussion. 

Does  Education  Educate? — If  we  change  this  ques- 
tion to,  Do  Schools  Educate?  it  will  not  seem  quite  so 
absurd.  Put  in  this  way  we  all  have  our  doubts.  Ex- 
penditures for  schools  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Crit- 
icism of  the  results  of  our  schooling  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  pace  with  these  expenditures.  We  are  turn- 
ing out  children  wholesale — "trained"  children,  sophisti- 
cated children,  blase  children.  As  for  adequate  numbers 
of  intelligent,  wide-visioned,  freedom-loving  adults — 
that's  another  matter! 

Some  hold  that,  on  the  basis  of  these  showings,  de- 
mocracy is  a  failure;  and  they  suggest  that  we  leave  it 
to  its  fate  and  get  ahead  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  more 
promising  ways,  namely :  first,  that  we  develop  schools  for 
those  members  of  the  community  who  are  able  to  learn, 
who  are  therefore  worth  educating,  and  who  can  become 
the  acceptable  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  turn  all  others 
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out  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work ; 
or  second,  that  we  dehberately  plan  an  inclusive  program 
of  eugenics  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  eliminate  all  deficient  individuals,  and  so 
to  achieve  a  population  natively  intelligent  enough  to  learn 
hov/  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 

True,  our  human  fate  may,  some  time,  hang  upon  our 
capacity  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  plans. 
But,  until  we  have  really  explored  the  meanings  of  educa- 
tion on  democratic  lines,  it  seems  not  very  wise  to  go  too 
far  in  our  general  denunciation  of  humanity's  capacities, 
or  the  possibilities  of  democracy.  There  are  phases  of 
democratic  education  that  we  have  never  yet  considered. 
The  development  of  an  intelHgent  program  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation is  one  such  phase. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLING  AND  ADULT 
INTELLIGENCE 

School  education,  unless  it  is  regulated  by  the  best  knowledge 
and  good  sense,  will  produce  men  and  women  who  are  all  of 
one  pattern,  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  When  priests  managed 
schools  it  was  their  intention  to  reach  just  this  result.  They 
carried  in  their  heads  ideals  of  the  Christian  man  and  woman, 
and  they  wanted  to  educate  all  to  this  model.  Public  schools  in 
a  democracy  may  work  in  the  same  way.  Any  institution  which 
runs  for  years  in  the  same  hands  will  produce  a  type.  The 
examination  papers  show  the  pet  ideas  of  the  examiners.  .  .  . 
In  a  democracy  there  is  always  a  tendency  toward  big  results 
on  a  pattern.  An  orthodoxy  is  produced  in  regard  to  all  the 
great  doctrines  of  life.  It  consists  of  the  most  worn  and  com- 
monplace opinions  which  are  current  in  the  masses.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  popular  literature.  It  is  in- 
tensely provincial  and  philistine.  .  .  .  The  popular  opinions  al- 
ways contain  broad  fallacies,  half-truths,  and  glib  generaliza- 
tions of  fifty  years  before.  .  .  .  Boards  of  trustees  are  almost 
always  made  up  of  ''practical  men,"  and  if  their  faiths,  ideas, 
and  prejudices  are  to  make  up  the  norm  of  education,  the 
schools  will  turn  out  boys  and  girls  compressed  to  that  pattern. 
.  .  .  We  seem  likely  to  have  orthodox  history  (especially  of  our 
own  country),  political  science,  political  economy,  and  sociology, 
before  long.  It  will  be  defined  by  school  boards  who  are  party 
politicians.  .  .  .  The  reason  is  because  there  will  be  a  desire 
that  children  shall  be  taught  just  that  one  thing  which  is  "right" 
in  the  view  and  interest  of  those  in  control,  and  nothing  else. 

— Sumner,  Folkways. 
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John  Hoffer  was  a  young  Swiss  immigrant  who  came 
to  America  about  i860  and  became  a  farmer  in  Ohio. 
The  change  of  scene  from  Europe  to  America,  and  the 
growing  use  of  machinery  on  farms  stimulated  him 
greatly,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  every  invention  that 
came  his  way,  or  that  could  help  him  in  his  work.  Hence, 
he  was  much  amused  by  the  refusal  of  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors— residents  of  the  ''Western  Reserve"  for  genera- 
tions— to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new  methods. 
One  of  his  favorite  stories  ran  as  follows : 

Going  along  the  road  one  August  day,  he  saw  two 
elderly  sisters,  whose  father  had  but  recently  died,  trying 
to  get  on  with  the  work  of  the  farm.  They  were  plough- 
ing a  stubble  field  in  preparation  for  the  fall  seeding. 
But  the  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and  they  could  not  hold 
the  plough  steady.  Seeing  their  difficulty,  Mr.  Hoffer 
went  across  the  field  to  offer  his  help.  He  talked  with 
them,  and  then  took  a  look  at  the  plough.  He  soon  saw 
that  most  of  their  trouble  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
plough  was  so  set  that  when  the  horses  moved  they  pulled 
it  out  of  the  ground.  It  v/as  quite  evident  that  the  plough 
had  not  been  used  since  the  previous  spring  when  the 
ground  had  been  wet  and  soft.  He  pointed  out  this  fact 
to  the  sisters,  and  suggested  that  he  adjust  the  clevis 
by  means  of  which  the  horses  were  attached  to  the  im- 
plement. 

''Let  me  set  this  clevis  so  that  the  plough  will  be  pulled 
into  the  ground,  instead  of  out  of  it,"  suggested  the 
young  man;  and  he  turned  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 
But  the  sisters  were,  horrified  by  the  proposal  and  defi- 
nitely ruled  it  out  of  all  consideration.  One  of  them 
said : 

"Our  father  used  this  plough  just  as  it  is  for  many 
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years,  and  we  should  never  think  of  changing  it,  or  having 
it  changed!" 


Our  Western  civilizations  have  been  contending,  more 
or  less  seriously,  for  more  than  a  century,  now,  with  the 
complex  educational  issues  that  have  been  stirred  up  dur- 
ing these  modern  reconstructive  centuries.  The  questions 
involved  have  been  compelling  and  enormous :  What  is 
to  be  the  nature  of  human  life  in  the  ''new  universe" — the 
universe  of  Copernicus,  of  Newton,  and  now  of  Einstein? 
What  is  the  real  significance  of  the  so-called  "democratic 
movement,"  and  what  has  gone  wrong  with  this  modem 
hope  of  the  race?  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  passions 
of  men  that  have  been  released  in  the  "industrial  revolu- 
tion," and  is  humanity  ever  again  to  become  master  of 
the  machine?  Social  energies  relevant  to  the  solution  of 
these  issues  have  also  been  released — but  in  two  more  or 
less  antagonistic,  even  contradictory,  directions.  These 
we  must  note  briefly. 

Some  Modem  Contradictions. — On  the  one  hand, 
mankind  has  achieved  a  much  greater  physical  freedom, 
a  greater  mobility  of  individual  action  than  ever  before: 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  dissolution  of  the  old 
codes  of  conduct,  a  breakdown  of  the  moral  compulsions 
of  the  ancient  folkways,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  men 
and  women  are  "free" :  to  work,  or  not  to  work,  as  they 
please:  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  and,  if  they  do  vote,  to 
vote  as  they  please ;  to  go  to  church,  or  not  to  go ;  to  get 
married,  or  to  remain  unmarried;  to  become  informed, 
or  to  remain  ignorant  and  prejudiced;  to  play  the  game, 
or  to  sit  in  the  corner  and  look  on.  That  is  to  say,  we 
like  to  think  these  things  are  true. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  mankind  has  also  found  that 
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if  any  large  social  or  industrial  enterprise  is  to  be  carried 
on  effectively,  it  calls  for  a  larger  degree  of  technical 
knowledge,  of  critical  ability,  and  of  personal  responsi- 
bility than  the  masses  of  men  have  ever  accepted  before. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  escaping  responsi- 
bility. As  one  writer  puts  it:  *'It  was  never  so  easy 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  a  simpleton  to  live !" 
But,  if  one  does  not  care  to  escape  into  some  automatic 
slot  of  the  community  machine,  and  to  spend  one's  life 
shuttling  back  and  forth  in  that  secure  slot,  but  wants  to 
share  in  the  operating  of  the  machine,  then  he  faces  the 
other  part  of  the  story,  namely,  that  we  live  in  a  techno- 
logical world,  a  world  which  none  but  a  technologist  can 
fully  understand,  in  which  none  but  the  technologist  can 
find  himself  completely  at  home — if  even  he  can  do  so! 
Which,  then,  shall  the  individual  of  to-day  emulate:  the 
simpleton,  or  the  technologist?  Both  are  possible,  even 
honorable,  careers.  Or,  is  there  another  possibility,  a 
tertium  quid  toward  which  he  may  turn  ? 

These  contradictions  and  their  implications  for  de- 
mocracy— and  for  science  and  freedom — ^have  not  yet 
been  adequately  analyzed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
democracy  can  solve  its  own  educational  difficulties.  Cer- 
tainly these  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  our  casual  drift 
and  inattention ;  or  by  magic,  or  hocus  pocus ;  or  by  ignor- 
ing them,  and  covering  them  up,  as  so  many  of  our  social 
and  educational  leaders  advise.  Hence,  in  this  and  the 
next  chapter,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why 
our  elementary  education  fails  to  meet  the  adult  problems 
of  a  democracy  that  is  being  continually  pushed  ahead  by 
science,  and  that  is  being  interminably  confused  by  in- 
dustrial changes,  year  after  year,  leaving  so  many  of  our 
contemporaries   disheartened,   discouraged,    disillusioned, 
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bitter.^  If  we  succeed  in  discovering  light  in  these  pre- 
cincts, we  shall  then  go  on  to  a  consideration  of  possible 
ways  out  of  the  contraditions. 

The  School  and  the  Community. — Our  definite  ques- 
tion is :  Why  does  our  public  education,  elementary  and 
secondary,  and  even  collegiate,  fail  to  produce  those  in- 
telligent adults  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  turn  out, 
and  that  are  needed  in  a  government  by  the  people?  The 
question  brings  us  immediately  to  the  school. 

We  have  long  had  a  legend  that  schooling  can  be  carried 
on  without  reference  to  the  out-of -school  interests  of  the 
children.  The  school  has  come  to  be  a  distinct  institu- 
tion :  it  has  its  own  rights ;  its  own  materials  and  methods ; 
its  own  objectives;  its  own  tests  and  scores;  its  own  all- 
sufficient  results;  and  its  own  satisfactions.  The  school 
takes  a  child,  lifts  him  above  the  limitations  of  the  com- 
munity, helps  him  to  breathe  the  serene  air  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  promises  him  the  sort  of  life  his 
parents  never  knew.  That's  our  legend.  Many  parents 
like  this  legend — for  it  fills  the  future  with  radiance. 
Teachers  help  to  perpetuate  this  legend,  since  it  has  al- 
ways helped  them  to  increase  their  sense  of  their  own 
significance. 

There  has  been  a  bit  of  truth  in  the  legend.  Many 
children  have  learned  more  arithmetic  than  their  parents 
knew;  more  bookish  geography;  more  rules  of  hygiene — 
some  of  which  they  have  practiced  for  a  time;  and  maybe 
more  history,  and  few  other  things.  It  is  certain  they 
have  been  given  the  chance  to  learn  these  things.     All 

^  For  evidence  as  to  the  facts  implied  in  this  statement,  see 
President  Pritchett's  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  (1925)  and  President  Butler's  Annual  Report  of  Colum- 
bia University  for  1925. 
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these  things  have  had  their  uses — of  a  sort — and  they 
have  extended  the  accepted  modes  of  the  community  life. 
They  have  not,  however,  in  any  conspicuous  way,  called 
in  question  any  of  the  accepted  customs  of  the  community, 
or  any  of  its  ancient  and  vested  ways.  ''Learning"  is  a 
good  thing  most  parents  believe — as  long  as  it*  has  no 
revolutionary  implications. 

But  the  school  has  been  growing  more  remote  from 
the  community's  life  in  recent  decades — as  the  community 
has  developed  ever  more  specialized  technics  and  pro- 
grams. It  is  no  part  of  the  school's  business — as  that 
business  is  now  conceived  by  "representative  citizens," 
school  boards,  and  legislatures — to  bring  to  children  in- 
timate and  real  knowledge  of  the  actual  processes  of  com- 
munity life.  Our  newer  social  sciences — po'litics,  ethics, 
economics,  sociology,  and  the  like — reveal  to  interested 
adults  the  nature  of  the  ancient  folkways — the  back- 
grounds of  our  communities:  the  ignorance,  the  prej- 
udices, the  vested  wrongs,  the  denials  of  justice — which 
are  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  men;  but  these  materials 
must  not  be  freely  used  in  the  schools.  The  schools  must 
not  interfere  with  the  community's  heroes,  its  demi-gods 
or  its  gods.  To  present  George  Washington  as  a  human 
being  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  no  less  than  a 
sacrilege.  "Patriotism"  seems  not  able  to  maintain  it- 
self on  a  ration  of  real  facts.  It  must  be  fed  on  romance. 
The  schools  must  not,  in  any  way,  criticize  the  com- 
munity's economic,  political,  or  ethical  leaderships,  or 
doctrines ;  and  so  precarious  are  some  of  these  aspects  of 
our  community  life  that  knowledge  about  them  cannot 
he  clearly  differentiated  from  criticism  of  them.  Hence, 
lest  knowledge   should  be   disillusioning,   let   knowledge 
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be  withheld!  No  "free  thinking";  no  "socialists";  no 
"radicals":  as  Sumner  points  out:  Nothing  must  be 
taught  but  what  is  "right" !  ^ 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  long  run,  the  education  of  the 
children  of  a  community  will  go  on,  not  under  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  freest  minds  of  the  community,  but  in  the 
fixed  framework  of  the  community's  customs.  Hence, 
schooling  will  inevitably  be  tainted  with  the  community's 
own  characteristics :  the  ignorant,  prejudiced  community 
will  give  its  children  its  own  ignorance  and  prejudices.^ 
The  inert  community  will  give  its  children  its  own  in- 
ertias. And  the  wise  community — if  there  be  any  such 
— will  give  its  children  its  own  wisdom.  No  matter  how 
many  "facts"  or  "ideas"  a  child  may  take  on  at  school, 
he  must  go  home  in  the  evening,  and  settle  with  his  par- 
ents, and  with  the  tribe  in  the  street.     And  he  must  take 

2  "Our  modern  state  education  is  mainly  designed  to  produce 
convenient  citizens,  and  therefore  dare  not  encourage  spontaneity, 
since  all  spontaneity  interferes  with  system.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  uniformity,  to  the  suppression  of  private  judgment,  to  the 
production  of  populations  which  are  tame.  .  .  .  Even  if  our  civili- 
zation escapes  destruction  in  great  wars,  this  tendency  of  state  edu- 
cation to  produce  mental  slavery  will,  if  it  is  not  checked,  kill 
out  everything  of  value  in  the  way  of  art  and  thought,  and  even 
ultimately  of  human  affection.  And  it  inevitably  kills  the  joy  of 
life,  which  cannot  exist  where  spontaneity  is  dead." 

Bertrand    Russell,    Prospects    of   Industrial    Civilization,    p.   251. 

3  In  American  education,  says  Bertrand  Russell,  in  all  things  in 
which  the  old  world  is  superior  to  the  new  it  becomes  necessary 
to  instil  contempt  for  genuine  excellences.  ...  In  almost  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  the  individual  is  less  subject  to  'herd  domination' 
than  in  America:  his  inner  freedom  is  greater,  even  where  his 
political  freedom  is  less.  In  these  respects  the  American  public 
schools  do  harm.  The  harm  is  essential  to  the  teaching  of  an 
exclusive  American  patriotism.  The  harm,  as  with  the  Japanese 
and  the  Jesuits,  comes  from  regarding  the  pupils  as  means  to  an 
end,  not  as  ends  in  themselves. — Education  and  the  Good  Life 
(1926),  p.  56. 
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on  enough  of  the  community's  prejudice  and  its  other 
characteristics  not  to  be  found  unduly  strange  or  ''dif- 
ferent" when  the  community  looks  him  over.  His  ulti- 
mate character  must  operate,  not  in  school,  but  in  the  com- 
munity. He  gets  the  color  of  his  education,  not  at  school, 
but  at  home,  and  in  his  community  contacts.  Hence,  if 
the  scho(^l  is  to  be  satisfactory  it  must  provide  what  the 
community  wants.* 

*  In  a  communication  to  the  New  York  World,  April  20,  1926, 
a  citizen  of  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  makes  the  following  comment  on 
public  schooling.    This  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  sentiment: 

"The  fact  remains  that  myriads  of  unassorted  children  must  be 
educated  in  some  fashion.  .  .  . 

Your  schools  are  reformatories.  Call  them  by  any  rosier  name 
that  may  please  you,  reformatories  they  remain — civilizing  agencies, 
if  you  prefer  that  term,  wherein  a  handful  of  teachers  try  to  fash- 
ion young  barbarians  into  citizens  who  will  not  wreck  the  Common- 
wealth. Professional  educators  will  not  like  this  statement,  but 
professional  educators  are  verbal  side-steppers  who  not  only  believe 
that  we  should  'educate  our  masters'  but  seem  to'^believe  also  that 
we  should  unconscionably  flatter  them. 

I  suppose  that  you  people  in  New  York  have  good  teachers. 
You  ought  to,  since  you  pay  comparatively  well  and  your  employing 
apparatus  is  presumably  competent.  But  the  problem  is  of  such 
nature  that  the  teacher  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  disciplinarian,  a 
jailer,  a  trainer  of  little  wild  animals.  I  am  not  adversely  criticis- 
ing your  system,  which  is  indeed  a  necessary  one;  but  I  would 
raise  the  question  of  improvement  or  extension  of  that  system, 
whereby  the  more  capable  and  orderly  students  may  get  full  benefits 
of  concentrated  and  competent  instruction.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  is  being  done  at  present,  let  me  quote  a  very  successful  teacher 
in  a  large  city  high  school :  'above  all,  I  see  to  it  that  the  numerous 
records  which  the  school  office  demands  of  me  are  handed  in  with 
strict  regularity.  Next,  I  am  scrupulously  careful  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  my  class-room.  Next,  I  insist  on  an  absolutely  strict  dis- 
cipline. Lastly,  if  I  have  any  time  left,  I  teach.'  This  man  is, 
potentially,  a  fine  teacher  and  would  prefer  emphasis  on  the  teach- 
ing process ;  but  the  situation  in  which  he  is  involved  demands  very 
much  of  something  else. 

What  is  to  be  done?    To  a  large  extent  just  what  is  being  done? 
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Parents  and  Children.- — The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. Children  have  to  live  with  their  parents,  and  in 
the  community;  they  do  not  have  to  live  with  the  school 
teacher,  or  with  the  ''facts"  that  the  school  attempts  to 
teach.  This  is  true  even  as  to  time.  In  those  years  when 
children  are  most  in  school — say,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
— the  child  spends  at  least  five  hours  of  waking  time  out- 
side the  school  for  every  one  hour  he  spends  in  the  school, 
and  few  will  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  an  hour  at  school 
counts  for  more  in  the  eventual  destiny  of  the  child  than 
five  hours  spent  outside  the  school.  School,  at  the  most 
and  the  best,  is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  average 
person.  The  years  before  schooling  begins;  five-sixths  of 
the  time  during  the  years  when  he  goes  to  school;  and 
all  the  years  that  follow  after  schooling  is  over;  even  if 
the  school  were  free  to  do  its  utmost  for  the  social  in- 
telligence of  the  children,  what  chance  would  it  have 
against  the  attractions  and  attritions  and  demands  of  life 
outside  the  school? 

But  this  is  also  the  fact  in  a  more  fundamental  and 
psychological  sense.  Even  with  our  truancy  laws,  a  child 
can  evade  school,  and  eventually  escape  it  altogether. 
But  almost  no  child  can  escape  his  community.  He  may 
not  like  his  parents,  or  the  neighbors,  or  the  ways  of  the 
world.  He  may  groan  under  the  processes  of  living,  and 
wish  he  were  dead.  But  he  goes  on  living,  and  he  goes  on 
living  in  the  community.  The  life  of  the  community 
flows  about  him,  foul  or  pure:  he  swims  in  it,  drinks  it, 
goes  to  sleep  in  it,  and  wakes  to  the  new  day  to  find  it 
still  about  him.  He  belongs  to  it :  it  nourishes  him,  or 
starves  him,  or  poisons  him:  it  gives  him  the  substance 

Your  big  public  schools  are  doing  their  best  at  the  business  of  train- 
ing difficult  masses  of  young  humanity." 
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of  his  life.  And  in  the  long  run  it  takes  its  toll  of  him, 
and  all  he  is. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Life  is  real,  and  children 
must  grow  up  under  conditions  of  reality.  To  attempt 
^'escape"  is  to  find  destruction,  usually.  The  child  almost 
inevitably  shares  the  fate  of  the  community.  Some  par- 
ents, some  teachers,  even  some  educational  theorists, 
would  like  to  see  the  school  save  the  child  from  the  com- 
munity. This  has  been  the  hope  of  many.  But  what 
would  it  mean?  It  would  mean  that  the  community 
could  go  on  stewing  in  its  own  ancient  juices,  while  the 
school  would  be  lifting  the  child  out  of  those  juices,  keep- 
ing him  sweet  and  pure,  and  filling  his  mind  with  knowl- 
edge of  ''other  things !"  What  other  things  ?  The  things 
of  some  other  community?  Where?  Any  such  plan  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  from  its  own  ancient  ways 
leaves  out  of  account  two  fundamental  facts,  namely,  first, 
that  there  is  no  other  community  for  the  child ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  a  child  must  have  a  community.  Any  discon- 
tinuity between  the  generations,  such  as  is  implied  in  this 
doctrine,  would  not  only  be  impossible;  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely undesirable. 

It  may  be  that  the  continuous  drenching  of  children 
in  the  life  of  the  community  will  eventually  stir  some  com- 
munity, and  the  parents  of  the  children  of  that  community, 
to  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  thing 
about  a  community  is  that  it  is  an  educational  instrument. 
The  community  likes  its  own  defects  too  well  to  give  them 
over  on  its  own  account.  And  on  the  whole  parents  still 
hold  the  doctrine  that,  in  all  essential  matters,  "What 
was  good  enough  for  us,  is  good  enough  for  our  children !" 
Parents  want  their  children  to  have  more  money,  more 
houses,  more  automobiles,  more  power,  more  show;  but 
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where  are  the  parents  who  want  their  children  to  have 
more  ideas,  more  critical  intelligence,  more  personal 
morality,  more  reconstructive  initiative,  a  greater  degree 
of  escape  from  the  old  folkway  controls f  ^ 

Not  only  do  our  more  conservative  types  of  parents 
disapprove  of  these  larger  spiritual  riches  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  even  radical  types  of  parents,  who  think  them- 
selves ''free,"  and  who  want  their  children  to  be  "free," 
resent  any  sort  of  "freedom"  but  their  own  particular 
brand.  Radical  parents  take  their  children  out  of  "new 
schools"  when  they  find  them  imbibing  strange  ideas  and 
ways,  quite  as  quickly  as  do  their  more  conservative 
neighbors.  One  of  the  greatest  questions  in  all  education 
is  here  revealed,  namely:  How  shall  we  be  able  to  get 
children  past  their  parents — and  the  community — into  life 
that  shall  be  free?^ 


5  Sumner  says : 

"The  masses  are  conservative.  They  accept  life  as  they  find 
it,  and  live  on  by  tradition  and  habit.  In  other  words,  the  great 
mass  of  any  society  lives  a  purely  instinctive  life  just  like  animals. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  conservatism  of  castes  and  aristoc- 
racies, who  resist  change  of  custom  and  institutions  by  virtue  of 
which  they  hold  social  power.  The  conservatism  of  the  masses  is 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  not  produced  by  interests,  but  is  in- 
stinctive. It  is  due  to  inertia.  Change  would  make  new  effort 
necessary  to  win  routine  and  habit.  It  is  therefore  irksome.  The 
masses,  moreover,  have  not  the  power  to  reach  out  after  'im- 
provements,' or  to  plan  steps  of  change  by  which  needs  might  be 
better  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  masses  are  the  real  bearers  of  the  mores 
of  society.  They  carry  the  tradition.  .  .  .  The  mores  of  the  masses 
admit  of  no  sudden  and  massive  modification  by  doctrinal  teaching. 
The  process  of  assimilation  is  slow,  and  it  is  attended  by  modifying 
influences  at  every  stage.  .  .  .  Thinking  and  understanding  are  too 
hard  work." — Folkways,  p.  45. 

6  "What  is  considered  in  education  is  hardly  ever  the  boy  or  the 
girl,  the  young  man  or  the  young  woman,  but  almost  always,  in 
some  form,  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order.    When  the  in- 
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Parents  and  Neighbors. — After  a  century  of  public 
education;  after  a  half  century,  more  or  less,  of  com- 
pulsory schooling,  we  still  have  a  general  citizenship  that 
is  profoundly  uneducated  as  to  the  structure  of  the  modern 
world  and  the  functions  that  the  individual  should  be 
ready  to  perform  in  this  modern  world.  No  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  so-called  * 'illiterates,"  who  usually  are 
very  well  educated  in  spite  of  their  illiteracy.  The  fact 
is  that  though  most  of  the  present  adult  generation  went 
through  the  schools,  they  are  not  educated.  Nor  must 
this  fact  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  ''alien"  or  the 
"foreigner."  Most  aliens  are  quite  as  well  educated  as 
most  native  born  Americans.  The  typical  American 
adult,  whether  in  country  or  in  the  city,  is  still  provincial, 
attached  to  a  local  area  of  the  world,  and  to  a  particular 
area  of  the  past,  not  by  intelligent  choice,  but  through 
some  accident  of  birth,  of  religious  inheritance,  or  the 
political  affiliations  of  his  father  or  grandfather.  He  is 
village-minded :  hospitable  to  all  his  village  mind  approves, 

dividual  is  considered,  it  is  almost  exclusively  with  a  view  to 
worldly  success — making  money  or  achieving  a  good  position.  To 
be  ordinary  and  to  acquire  the  art  of  getting  on,  is  the  ideal  which 
is  set  before  the  youthful  mind,  except  by  the  few  rare  teachers 
who  have  enough  energy  of  belief  to  break  through  the  system 
within  which  they  are  expected  to  work.  Almost  all  education  has 
a  political  motive :  it  aims  at  strengthening  some  group,  national, 
or  religious,  or  even  social,  in  the  competitions  with  other  groups. 
It  is  this  motive  in  the  main  which  determines  the  subjects  taught, 
the  knowledge  offered  and  the  knowledge  withheld,  and  also  decides 
what  mental  habits  the  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire.  Hardly 
anything  is  done  to  foster  the  inward  growth  of  mind  and  spirit; 
in  fact,  those  who  have  had  most  education  are  very  often  atrophied 
in  their  mental  and  spiritual  life,  devoid  of  impulse,  and  possessing 
only  certain  mechanical  aptitudes  which  take  the  place  of  living 
thought." 
— Russell,  Prospects  of  Industrial  Civilization,  p.  159. 
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intolerant  of  variants,  of  the  novel,  of  the  strange/ 
Hence,  no  matter  what  the  school  may  attempt  to  teach 
the  pupils,  the  community  determines  the  education  of  its 
own  children. 

When  the  new  teacher  appeared  at  the  Oklahoma  school 
on  the  first  day  of  school,  he  found  the  whole  community 
there  to  greet  him  and  look  him  over.  One  of  the  oldest 
settlers  took  him  aside  for  a  moment  and  said  to  him : 
''See,  here,  stranger,  we're  pretty  careful,  down  here  in 
this  state,  what  we  allow  our  children  to  be  taught.  And 
I'd  like  to  ask  you,  as  man  to  man,  what  theory  of  the 
world  are  you  going  to  teach  here  in  our  school,  the  flat 
theory,  or  the  round  theory?"  The  new  teacher  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  however.  He  replied,  with  all 
due  gravity:  'Well,  Mister,  I'm  glad  you  raised  that 
question ;  and  now  I'll  ask  you  one :  which  theory  do  you 
prefer  here  in  this  town?  I'm  prepared  to  give  you 
v/hichever  you  prefer!"  In  the  long  run,  the  community 
will  have  its  Vv^ay  with  the  school! 

The  community  gives  most  of  its  children  their  eventual 
attitudes  about  work;  about  money-making;  about  gam- 
bling; about  law  and  respect  for  laws;  about  respect  for 
persons;  about  moral  relationships;  about  responsibility; 
about  "getting  away  with  things."  The  community  fills 
the  minds  of  its  children  with  the  lasting  contents  of  those 
minds.  The  community  gives  the  child  his  opinions  about 
religion,  and  worship,  and  reverence,  and  beauty,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  contrast.  Neighbors  are 
sometimes  more  influential  in  a  given  situation  than  are 
the  parents ;  but  sooner  or  later,  both  parents  and  neigh- 
bors are  submerged  in  the  mass  of  humanity  that  makes 

■^  See  Williams'  Our  Rural  Heritage,  and  Duncan  Aikman's  The 
Mind  of  the  Village   (1926). 
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tip  the  community — for  the  child — and  that  helps  that 
child  to  drift  on  toward  a  destiny  that  no  one  seems  able 
to  understand,  to  direct,  or  to  control. 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 

Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy.  ... 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day !  .  .  . 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Is  There  Any  Escape  from  These  Eventualities? — 

The  child  must  come,  must  he  not,  eventually,  to  this 
"light  of  common  day"  ?  And  spend  the  rest  of  his  Ufe 
in  ''endless  imitation"  of  the  patterns  of  the  community? 
Must  not  the  customs,  the  mores,  the  folkways  of  the  com- 
munity become  his  habits,  his  attitudes,  his  controls? 
Can  he  avoid  them,  in  any  way?  ® 

Almost  no  adult  generation  has  ever  freely  granted  to 
its  children  liberty  to-  learn  novel  ways  of  liznng  and  think- 
ing,  or  liberty  to  practice  strange  ways  in  homes,  or  shops, 
or  stores,  or  churches,  in  courts  of  justice,  or  political 
movements,  or  in  any  other  relationship  of  life.^     Youth, 

8  "The  more  the  state  feels  itself  menaced,  the  more  it  has  to 
shield  its  school  children  from  contact  with  modern  ideas,  and  the 
more  it  has  to  devote  itself  to  producing  artificial  stupidity.  .  .  . 
The  question  of  practical  interest  is:  can  any  force  be  brought  tQ 
bear  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  state  education? 

Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  public  opinion  of  parents. 
Parents,  in  the  main,  want  their  children  taught  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  earning  a  living,  and  if  they  are  religious  they  want  them 
taught  religion ;  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  care  what  kind  of  outlook 
the  children  acquire,  so  long  as  it  is  not  conventionally  shocking. 
And  the  great  majority  of  parents  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
realize  how  mechanical  and  dry  most  of  the  instruction  is." 
— Russell,  Prospects  of  Industrial  Civilisation,  p.  251  f. 

^  For  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  see  Chapter  XII. 
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if  it  would  escape  those  ancient  ways — in  its  own  right 
— must  learn  its  new  ways  more  or  less  surreptitiously  or 
by  open  rebellion;  must  achieve,  without  help,  the  habits 
by  means  of  which  these  new  ways  can  be  effectively  prac- 
ticed and  defended  in  the  community;  and  must,  in  its 
own  body  and  mind,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for  the 
right  to  maintain  these  new  ways  against  the  entrenched 
opposition  of  the  adult  community. 

For  such  battling  for  progress,  many  children  and 
young  people  are  emotionally  ready.  They  are  what 
James  called  ''tough  minded.''  They  are  emotional  reb- 
els. But  emotions  do  not  last.  They  have  little  stay- 
ing power.  Moreover,  emotions  are  blind.  If  they  are 
to  endure,  and  to  find  out  where  they  are  going,  they 
must  be  gradually  transformed  into  intellectual  and  moral 
substance;  direction  must  take  the  place  of  blind  urge; 
and  program  must  take  the  place  of  vague  hopefulness. 
That  is  to  say,  if  an  emotion  is  to  endure,  it  must  emerge 
into  its  own  correlative  intelligence;  and  that  intelligence 
must  be  nurtured  upon  realities  of  the  world. 

This  translation  of  emotion  into  intelligent  program  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks.  This  was,  in  fact,  just  the 
task  that  faced  the  world  in  the  days  when  Rousseau  had 
thrown  open  the  flood  gates  of  emotion,  and  was  weeping 
over  the  fate  of  Emile.  It  is  good  to  weep.  It  is  better 
to  give  up  weeping,  very  quickly,  and  to  convert  the 
energies  that  would  be  wasted  in  tears  into  determining 
just  what  the  tears  were  about,  and  what  reconstruction 
of  the  world  might  be  made  in  order  that  no  one  should 
have  to  weep  about  that  particular  matter  again. 

But — it  is  easier  to  weep  than  to  think.  Also,  it  seems 
somehow  to  be  "nobler";  to  indicate  a  more  sensitive,  a 
finer  nature.     Those  who  weep  are  real  human  beings; 
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those  who  think  are  often  "cool  and  calculating  villains." 
Hence,  probably  the  world  will  go  on  weeping  about  its 
children  rather  than  face  the  wreck  of  reputation  that 
would  come  of  thinking  these  things  through.  But,  bit 
by  bit,  in  the  long  years,  this  job  of  thinking  educational 
things  through  must  be  carried  out.  The  first  step  will 
be  to  see  the  school  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  education. 
When  once  we  have  come  to  see  the  facts  about  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  and  community  life,  we  shall  have 
made  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  our  own  escape 
from  emotion  and,  hence,  of  the  escape  of  all  humanity, 
into  educational  intelligence. 

Our  *'new  schools"  have  been  organized  for  the  one 
purpose,  among  others,  of  helping  children  find  new  ways 
of  looking  at  and  facing  life,  and  to  this  extent,  of  help- 
ing them  to  avoid  those  social  bonds  that  hold  life  to  the 
past.  But  these  "new  schools"  have  found  no  way,  as 
yet,  of  dealing  effectively  with  those  crucial  years — from 
14  to  20 — when  the  pressures  of  the  community  are  most 
stern;  or  how  to  escape  the  necessity  of  making  their 
children  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  high  schools,  and 
the  colleges  and  universities.  They  get  some  comfort  out 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  given  the  children  at  least  a 
few  years  of  freedom;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  is 
but  a  bit  of  rather  cold  comfort  as  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  many  children  find  means,  soon  or  late, 
of  escaping  in  some  measure,  from  this  community  con- 
trol— from  the  iron  hands  of  parents  and  neighbors — 
without  becoming  iron  themselves.  But  what  is  involved 
in  such  escapes?  They  escape,  all  too  frequently,  into 
the  sophist's  paradise:  into  the  world  of  their  own  un- 
disciplined, unsuspected  impulses — a  world  that  seems  to 
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them  to  offer  them  freedom,  at  first,  but  which  usually 
turns  out  to  be  a  world  of  will-o'-the-wisps  and  quag- 
mires/^ Many  of  our  younger  generation  are  in  these 
quagmires,  just  now. 

It  is  true,  finally,  that  always  a  few  children  live 
through  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  without  losing 
their  rebel  spirits,  but  winning  the  strength  through  the 
years  to  make  their  lives  count  for  criticism  of  the  con- 
ventional ways.  History  has  tried  to  account  for  such 
individuals  by  calling  them  "geniuses,"  "sports,"  "crim- 
inals," "leaders";  or  by  the  use  of  some  other  honorific 
or  contemptuous  turn  of  phrase.  No  one  knows,  how- 
ever, how  they  have  managed  to  live  through,  when*  all 
around  succumbed:  how  Shakespeare  survived  the  "mo- 
ralities" of  his  native  village;  how  Darwin  survived  the 
contempt  of  the  dons  at  Cambridge;  how  Jesus  escaped 
the  pettiness  of  that  meager  village  of  which  its  neighbors 
were  wont  to  say:  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
it?"  They  did  survive — and  the  world  has  been,  and 
will  forever  be,  in  their  debt.     Others,  maybe    equally 

10  Every  community,  priding  itself  on  its  morality  and  its  care 
for  its  children,  compensates  for  its  "morality,"  i.  e.,  its  rather  wear- 
isome subjugation  to  its  own  ancient  customs,  by  providing  itself 
with  its  own  more  or  less  acceptable  "escapes":  "respectable  im- 
moralities," we  may  call  them.  These  include  prostitution,  drunk- 
enness, gambling  and  the  like:  all  primitive  activities,  all  pleasurable, 
all  more  or  less  satisfying,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Even  the  most 
moral  of  religionists  often  holds  that  "prostitution  is  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  moral  elements  in  the  community"; 
drinking,  even  drunkenness,  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  social 
life,  a  means  of  escape  from  too  much  morality;  and  gambling  has 
had  to  be  admitted  to  churches,  homes  and  business,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  going  out  of  business.  Of  course,  all  such  provisions 
are  for  adults— who  "know  how  to  use  them" — not  for  children, 
who  would  misuse  them.  But  children  find  it  not  impossible  to 
enjoy  these  same  "escapes,"  in  their  own  ways,  when  adult  "morality" 
gets  too  much  for  them! 
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great,  did  not  survive,  because  of  something  untoward 
in  their  lives. 

Our  great  question  is :  How  can  we  make  a  world 
within  which  others  of  the  stamp  of  Shakespeare  and 
Darwin  shall  be  saved — from  the  present  repressive  forces 
of  our  community  life,  which,  if  uncontrolled,  will  reduce 
them  to  impotence  long  before  they  secure  the  disciplined 
strength  that  might  enable  them  to  defend  their  rebellious 
spirits  before  the  world?  The  community,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Lee  has  often  pointed  out,  is  the  burial  ground  of  talents, 
as  well  as  the  soil  in  which  some  latent  talents  survive  and 
grow  to  maturity.  The  poet.  Gray,  has  intimated  that 
the  Village  Churchyard  holds  the  secrets  of  many  an  ir- 
retrievable tragedy : 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire: 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

Marshall,  the  English  economist,  once  computed  that 
England  lost  half  her  natural  genius  through  preventable 
deaths  of  infants.  But  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  com- 
pute the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  the  world 
through  the  repressions  and  suppressions  that  have  denied 
to  ability  and  genius  the  right  to  express  themselves  and 
so  to  develop  the  capacity  for  larger  expression. 

Youth  and  the  World. — For  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
from  its  own  stagnations,  its  defeats  and  despairs — if  at 
all — by  the  spirit  of  youth,  renewed  from  generation  to 
generation.  A  world  completely  bound  up  in  its  own 
folkways  must  dwindle  and  die,  like  an  arm  bandaged  too 
tightly:  there  is  nothing  else  it  can  do!  Through  the 
ages,  the  race  has  been  saved,  now  and  again,  through 
chance:  the  chance  survival  of  a  rebel  youth,    and  his 
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growth  into  a  'leader"  of  his  age:  a  Moses,  a  Socrates, 
a  Lincoln.  But  chance  is  too  precarious.  We  get  our 
clues  from  chance ;  but  we  should  learn  to  make  such  lucky 
chances  happen  often.  The  task  of  human  education  is 
that  of  discovering  the  secret  of  those  lucky  chances,  and 
how  to  make  them  happen  at  will.  Above  all,  we  must 
learn  how  to  save  our  rebellious  children,  and  give  them 
the  freedom  to  become  intelligent,  rebellious  men  and 
women,  who  will  become  the  leaders  of  new  ages  to  the 
race,  the  makers  of  new  patterns  of  civilization,  the 
bringers  of  new  light  to  the  world. 

William  James  pointed  all  this  out,  in  1903',  in  his 
celebrated  Harvard  address: 

The  old  notion  that  book  learning  can  be  a  panacea  for  the 
vices  of  society  lies  pretty  well  shattered  to-day  .  .  .  Beware 
when  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  the  world — for  all  things  then 
have  to  rearrange  themselves.  But  thinkers,  in  their  youth,  are 
almost  always  very  lonely  creatures  .  .  .  The  university  most 
worthy  of  rational  admiration  is  that  one  in  which  your  lonely 
thinker  can  feel  himself  least  lonely,  most  positively  furthered, 
most  richly  fed  .  .  .  The  day  when  Harvard  shall  stamp  a 
single  hard  and  fast  type  of  character  upon  her  children  will 
be  that  of  her  downfall.  Our  undisciplinables  are  our  proudest 
product.  Let  us  agree  together  in  hoping  that  the  supply  of 
them  will  never  cease !  ^^ 

Or,  if  quoting  William  James  smacks  too  much  of 
fighting  the  devil  with  nether  fires,  let  the  stirring  words 
of  Jane  Addams  be  recalled — for  the  defense  of  the  spirit 
of  Youth: 

All  of  us  forget  how  early  we  are  m  the  experiment  of  found- 
ing self-government  in  this  trying  climate  of  America,  and  that 

^1  James,    Memories   and    Studies    (Longmans,    191 1)    p.    348    ff. 
But  present  tendencies  in  colleges  and  universities  indicate  that  this 
advice  of  James  has  already  been  forgotten. 
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we  are  making  the  experiment  in  the  most  materiaHstic  period 
of  all  history,  having  as  our  court  of  last  appeal  against  that 
materialism  only  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  instinct  of 
justice  which  resides  in  the  hearts  of  men — which  is  never  go 
irresistible  as  when  the  heart  is  young.  We  may  listen  to  the 
young  voices  rising  clear  above  the  roar  of  industrialism  and 
the  prudent  counsels  of  commerce,  or  we  may  become  hyp- 
notized by  the  sudden  new  emphasis  upon  wealth  and  power,  and 
forget  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  forces  in  men's  affairs.  It  is 
as  if  we  ignored  a  wistful,  over-confident  creature  who  walked 
through  our  streets  calling  out,  "I  am  the  spirit  of  Youth ! 
With  me,  all  things  are  possible !"  We  fail  to  understand  what 
he  wants  or  even  to  see  his  doings,  although  his  acts  are 
pregnant  v/ith  meaning,  and  we  may  either  translate  them  into 
a  sordid  chronicle  of  petty  vice  or  turn  them  into  a  solemn 
school  for  civic  righteousness. 

We  may  either  smother  the  divine  fire  of  youth  or  we  may 
feed  it.  We  may  either  stand  stupidly  staring  as  it  sinks  into 
a  murky  fire  of  crime  and  flares  into  the  intermittent  blaze  of 
folly,  or  we  may  tend  it  into  a  lambent  flame  with  power  to 
make  clean  and  bright  our  dingy  city  streets.^^ 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  have  any  desire  to  clean 
up  our  dingy  streets:  it  would  cost  too  much.  But — 
if  we  do  have  any  such  desire,  amounting  to  will,  the  task 
of  education,  these  days,  is  that  of  helping  this  spirit  of 
Youth  to  understand  how  to  interpret  this  "roar  of 
industrialism  and  the  prudent  counsels  of  commerce,"  and 
really  to  find  the  "supremacy  of  spiritual  forces  in  men's 
affairs."  To  this  task,  science  is  now  slowly  moving.^^ 
Religion  rouses  itself  a  bit,  here  and  there,  to  share  in  the 
adventure.  It  is  supremely  the  task  of  education;  and, 
in  a  special  way,  as  we  shall  later  see,  it  is  the  peculiar 
task  of  adult  education. 

But  before  we  take  up  that  phase  of  the  matter,  we 

i2Addams,  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  (1910),  p.  160  f. 
13  Cf.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (1926),  passim. 
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must  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  failure  of  our  current 
educationalism  to  meet  the  acknowledged  needs  of  our 
times. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INTELLECTUALISM  IN  SCHOOL  AND  IN  LIFE 

No  idea  can  possibly  be  conveyed  as  an  idea  to  another. 
When  it  is  told,  it  is,  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  told,  another  given 
fact,  not  an  idea.  The  communication  may  stimulate  the  other 
person  to  realize  the  question  for  himself  and  to  think  out  a 
like  idea,  or  it  may  smother  his  intellectual  interest  and  sup- 
press his  dawning  effort  at  thought.  But  what  he  directly  gets 
cannot  be  an  idea.  Only  by  wrestling  with  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  at  first  hand,  seeking  and  finding  his  own  way  out, 
does  he  think.  When  the  parent  or  teacher  has  provided  the 
conditions  which  stimulate  thinking  and  has  taken  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  activities  of  the  learner  by  enter- 
ing into  a  common  or  conjoint  experience,  all  has  been  done 
which  a  second  party  can  do  to  instigate  learning.  The  rest 
lies  with  the  one  directly  concerned.  If  he  cannot  devise  his 
own  solution  .  .  .  and  find  his  own  way  out  he  will  not  learn, 
not  even  if  he  can  recite  some  correct  answer  with  one  hundred 
per  cent  accuracy. — Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education. 


James  Adams  left  college  in  his  junior  year  to  go  to 
war.  He  had  been  an  "excellent  student,"  according  to 
the  college  records;  he  liked  "college  life";  but  he  was 
"fed  up"  with  books  and  "lessons."  He  went  to  war 
to  escape  all  such  things:  at  least,  that  was  one  reason 
why  he  went. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  in  training  camp  be- 
fore he  found  himself  enrolled  in  another  school:  the 
"school  of  the  soldier."     He  had  regular  lessons  to  learn, 
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including  his  "general  orders"  which  were  set  for  him 
in  the  Manual  of  Military  Drill.  He  spent  much  time 
committing  these  orders  to  memory,  especially  those  of 
the  camp  sentry,  which  began  :  ''My  orders  are — i.  To 
take  charge  -of  this  post  and  all  government  property 
in  sight,  etc.  .  .  ,'*  and  so  on  to  number  seventeen 
or  twenty-one.  Eventually  he  had  them  all  letter-per- 
fect. 

One  evening  as  he  walked  his  post  on  sentry  duty,  he 
saw  his  colonel  coming  up  the  parade  with  evident  intent 
to  pass  the  lines  near  by.  He  gave  the  proper  salute  as 
the  officer  approached.  The  salute  was  acknowledged, 
the  sentry  was  put  '*at  ease,"  and  then  subjected  to  some 
good-natured  questioning : 

"What  are  your  orders  ?"  he  was  asked  by  the  colonel. 

"I  have  no  orders,  sir,"  replied  young  Adams. 

"What,  no  orders  of  any  kind?" 

"No,  sir:  the  sergeant  gave  me  none  when  he  placed 
me  here,"  was  the  troubled  reply. 

"But,  didn't  you  ever  hear  of  anything  called  'general 
orders'?  Haven't  you  been  learning  the  'orders  of  the 
sentry'  in  the  Drill  Book?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that!"  repHed  the  young  fellow;  "I  know  all 
that  by  heart!" 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel,  severely,  "didn't  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  those  'orders  of  the  sentry'  had  something  to 
do  with  sentry  duty?" 

"Never  in  the  world!"  replied  the  amateur  soldier, 
earnestly. 

"Well,  you  know  it  now,"  retorted  the  officer;  "and  I 
advise  you  not  to  forget  it.  But  I  don't  understand  how 
you  could  fail  to  see  some  connection  between  a  sentry's 
orders  and  a  sentry's  duties.     You  don't  look  that  dumb !" 
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However,   this  particular  colonel  had  never  had  the 
experience  of  "getting  lessons"  in  college  for  three  years. 


Lessons  and  Living. — Getting  lessons — in  a  school 
house — has  always  been  differentiated  from  the  exper- 
iences of  everyday  living — for  all  but  that  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  children  to  whom  reading  books  is  life 
itself.  Few  school  teachers  have  ever  known  how  to  catch 
up  the  real  interests  of  children — day  after  day — and 
deal  with  them  in  the  immediately  concrete  fashion  that 
is  followed  by  mothers  and  fathers  and  neighbors  in 
answering  questions,  or  by  the  teachers  themselves  when 
off  their  guard,  out  of  school.  Schooling  is  usually,  by 
its  very  nature,  cut  off  from  the  regular  run  of  experience. 

In  the  modern  city,  this  divorce  between  lessons  and 
living  has  grown  continuously  more  marked.  Hand  and 
brain  are  separated,  more  and  more.  Hands — of  children 
— -have  less  and  less  to  do — until  they  almost  lose  the 
power  of  doing  anything.  All  the  fine  old  crafts  and 
skills  and  technics  are  in  danger  of  complete  extinction. 
Machine  civilization  wars  on  ancient  craftsmanships  and 
skills. 

On  the  other  hand,  "ideas"  are  employed  more  and 
more  In  school.  Most  "Ideas"  are  learned  as  mere  words 
or  phrases;  they  are  recited  as  particulars  in  lessons; 
they  are  taken  on  as  verbalisms,  with  their  proper  verbal 
definitions,  probably;  they  are  rarely  developed  as  pro- 
grams of  definite  action;  and  they  are  almost  never  under- 
stood, as  controlling  clues  to  reality.  They  cannot  be  so 
understood,  because  the  reality  to  which  they  are  clues  is 
not  present.  Most  of  our  bookish  ideas  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  school  world  from  ancient  or  distant 
worlds.     The  natural  result  Is  that  schoolish  "Ideas"  fail 
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to  carry  convincing  or  compelling  quality:  they  are  not 
real;  for  the  most  part,  they  just  remain  words  which  have 
to  be  learned,  for  no  reason,  except  that  this  is  the  way 
things  are  done  at  school. 

Floods  of  Ideas. — The  modern  industrial  and  apart- 
ment-dwelling city  provides  ever  diminishing  opportuni- 
ties for  children  to  share  in  actual  experiences  with  con- 
crete materials  and  with  the  processes  of  living  and  work- 
ing— as  once  they  did  in  village  and  rural  days.  The 
automatic  city  makes  experiences  superfluous.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  the  schools  have  tried  to  provide 
substitute  ranges  of  opportunity  to  the  children.  But  here 
we  come  upon  a  great  difference:  the  school  is  not,  and 
probably  cannot  be,  equipped  to  provide  the  same,  or  even 
similar,  social  and  manual  experiences  at  first  hand;  the 
former  situations  and  processes  and  materials  cannot 
usually  be  brought  inside  the  school  house.  Hence,  for 
the  most  part,  the  children  must  be  told  about  those  ma- 
terials and  processes;  they  must  read  about  them;  they 
must  talk  about  them;  only  occasionally  do  they  have  the 
chance  to  see  those  materials  and  processes;  and  almost 
never  do  they  have  the  chance  to  handle  materials,  or  to 
share  in  actual  processes.  That  is  to  say,  children  talk 
about  experiences,  read  about  experiences,  write  compo- 
sitions (drawn  from  books)  about  experiences — ^but  they 
do  not  have  experiences — at  least,  not  of  the  sort  that 
makes  them  empirically  familiar  with  the  basic  materials 
and  processes  and  situations  of  life  and  the  world. 

All  this  means  that  the  school  is — perhaps  inevitably — 
more  and  more  concerned  with  ideas,  rather  than  with 
experiences.  The  educational  wealth  of  the  wide  world, 
and  of  the  long  ages,  can  best  be  conserved  and  trans- 
ported into  the  school  in  the  form  of  ideas.     The  course 
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of  study  can  best  be  organized  in  the  form  of  ideas.  As 
fast  as  former  concrete  experiences  become  impossible,  or 
impracticable,  their  essence  can  best  be  preserved  in  the 
form  of  ideas. 

Hence,  one  of  the  most  important,  and  difficult,  facts 
about  modern  education  is  to  be  found  in  this  growing 
disproportion — amounting,  at  times,  to  a  real  disequi- 
librium— between  the  concrete,  participatory  experiences 
which  a  child  may  have  to-day,  and  the  mass  of  ideas 
which  the  school  expects  that  child  to  take  on,  and  remem- 
ber, at  least  until  examination  time.  At  best,  we  human 
beings  have  difficulties  with  ideas :  the  most  intellectual  of 
us  cannot  assimilate  them  unlimitedly.  In  more  casual 
times,  our  minds  are  much  concerned  with  day-to-day 
experiences,  and  an  idea  is  something  of  an  event.  But 
to-day,  casual  experiences  are  not  enough  for  us;  we  get 
our  ''minds"  by  reading,  or  listening,  or  looking  at  pictures 
— all  the  while  sitting  passively  by.  Let  us  consider  what 
this  means  to  mind. 

The  pupil  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  let  us  say, 
carries  four  studies.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  in  each 
of  those  four  organized  studies  he  comes  upon  five  new 
terms,  abstract  facts,  or  novel  ideas,  each  day — or,  twenty 
new  items  of  knowledge  each  day.  Now  twenty,  standing 
alone,  is  not  a  large  number.  But  there  are  five  days  in  a 
week,  which  means  that  he  is  supposed  to  take  on  a  hun- 
dred new  items  each  week.  The  weeks  step  on  each 
other's  heels.  There  are  forty  to  the  school  year :  a  pupil 
must  take  on  something  like  four  thousand  new  elements 
of  knowledge  in  the  course  of  each  school  year — at  school 
— not  to  mention  the  thousands  of  other  items  that  he 
devours  outside  the  school.  Now  most  of  these  four 
thousand  new  elements  of  schoolish  knowledge  are  not 
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concrete  facts  which  can  stand  graphically  in  his  expe- 
rience as  new  and  interesting  items.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  organizing  principles  and  they  become  real  in 
experience,  therefore,  only  when  they  do  actually  organize 
something  in  experience.  Hence,  all  this  means,  that  the 
student's  mind  has  been  exposed  to  some  four  thousand 
more  or  less  drastic  reorganizing  pressures  in  the  course 
of  each  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  those  reorganized  proc- 
esses almost  never  take  place.  Few  of  the  items 
"learned"  in  school  actually  root  themselves  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  "learner":  in  his  feelings,  his  habits,  his 
instinctive  attitudes.  Most  of  them  remain  sheer  verbal- 
isms, vague  memorizings,  which  within  a  few  days  are 
lost  in  the  mass.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
verbalisms  get  "all  mixed  up?"  That  the  pupil  gives 
perfectly  good  answers  to  the  wrong  questions?  That, 
in  the  long  run,  most  of  these  vague  memorizings  become 
confused,  intermingled,  or  forgotten,  until  eventually  and 
to  most  children  they  mean  nothing  at  all?  We  are 
drowning  our  children,  minds  and  all,  in  floods  of  "ideas" 
that  are  not  permitted  to  be  ideas,  but  are  made  to  be  mere 
verbal  memories,  almost  without  exception. 

What  Is  an  Idea? — The  difficulty  is  that  we  disregard 
the  natural  meaning  and  function  of  ideas.  In  more 
primitive  or  pioneering  times,  when  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren spent  most  of  their  hours  in  active  pursuits — in  work 
and  play  and  the  social  contacts  of  their  local  neighbor- 
hoods— they  all  had  a  natural  hunger  for  ideas:  that  is, 
for  explanations,  for  meanings  of  their  experiences.  That 
is  to  say,  for  them,  concrete  experiences — sights,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  etc., — ran  far  ahead  of  their  stores  of  ex- 
planatory ideas:  in  the  minds  of  all  sensitive  ones,  in- 
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sistent  "Why?"  or  "What  does  this  thing  mean?"  kept 
constant  pace.  Answers  were  not  always  to  be  had. 
Such  minds,  more  or  less  starved  for  explanations  and 
meanings,  devoured  facts,  terms,  definitions,  explanations, 
ideas  voraciously,  whenever  they  had  the  chance,  and 
called  for  more.  Farmer  boys  read  books  about  nature 
and  all  the  world  and  all  the  forms  of  life  far  into  the 
night;  or  worked  problems  in  mathematics  that  often 
puzzled  older  men.  Under  such  conditions,  the  theory 
was  plausible  that  the  mind  has  unlimited  capacity  to  take 
on  ideas:  it  can  take  them  on  indefinitely,  if  it  just 
wants  to ! 

But,  in  the  city,  with  fewer  opportunities  for  signif- 
icantly active  experiences,  and  with  our  rising  floods  of 
reading  materials,  of  all  sorts,  it  has  come  about  that  mean- 
ings,  explanations,  ideas,  outstrip  concrete  experiences: 
answers  are  more  in  evidence  than  questions;  solutions  are 
given  before  the  problem  is  met :  in  short,  there  is  far  more 
food  than  appetite!  Under  such  conditions,  our  school 
children  sometimes  resemble  those  geese  that  are  forcibly 
fed — on  the  very  best  of  grain,  for  the  Christmas  feast : 
they  get  fat — intellectually.  Geese  can  stand  such  forced 
feeding  for  a  couple  of  weeks:  but,  in  the  end,  those 
forcibly- fed  geese  do  not  turn  out  to  be  statesmen,  or 
poets,  or  engineers,  or  even  ordinary  good  citizens;  they 
are  just  fat  and  stupid  geese,  fit  only  to  be  roasted  for  a 
day's  pleasure.  A  mind  can  be  stuffed  until  it  is  equally 
useless  for  any  of  the  active  concerns  of  the  world! 

Ideas  are  natural,  like  everything  else  that  has  use  or 
value  in  the  world.  They  grow,  like  other  natural  things, 
in  soils  that  are  congenial,  when  conditions  are  adequate, 
and  when  seeds  are  there.  They  do  not  grow  well  in  un- 
congenial soil,  however  good  the  seeds.     They  crowd  each 
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other  out  and  die  (as  do  trees  and  flowers)  when  they  are 
planted  too  thickly — as  they  are  in  almost  all  schools. 

Ideas  can  sometimes,  under  proper  climatic  conditions, 
be  transplanted  from  one  soil,  one  mind,  to  another;  but 
most  teachers  know  nothing  about  the  technic  of  trans- 
planting. They  treat  ideas,  not  as  they  would  treat  a 
tree,  as  living  things  with  roots  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
moved,  must  be  carefully  taken  up  from  one  locality  and 
as  carefiully  set,  in  a  prepared  other  location:  they  treat 
ideas  more  as  if  tliey  were  like  fence  posts  which  can  be 
ruthlessly  pulled  up  from  one  location  and  driven  with  a 
sledge-hammer,  or  a  steam  trip,  into  another  soil,  an- 
other mind.  Of  the  mutilations  of  minds  that  have  taken 
place  under  such  misunderstanding  of  ideas,  the  mostly 
silent  records  of  the  ages  are  very  full. 

The  city  school  is,  of  course,  in  a  difficult  position :  it 
m^List  to-day  use  ideas  as  substitutes  for  experience,  not  as 
interpretations  of  experiences;  and  this  is  a  complete  in- 
version of  all  former  procedures.  One  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  almost  no  one  understands  what 
is  the  bearing  of  such  schooling  upon  education ;  whether 
anything  rightly  to  be  called  education  can  be  secured  by 
such  a  process;  and,  if  so,  what  an  adequate  technic 
would  be. 

Just  now  we  are  much  inclined  to  identify  education 
with  the  possession  of  a  considerable  mass  of  these  abstract 
ideas;  and  much  of  our  research  energy  is  devoted  to  de- 
veloping more  effective  means  of  filling  the  minds  of  the 
young  with  such  materials.  We  have  about  concluded — at 
least  some  of  us  have — that  not  all  minds  can  take  on  ideas 
readily;  that  it  were  well  to  try  to  classify  minds  on  the 
basis  of  their  ascertained  idea-remembering  capacities; 
and  that  our  schools  should  be  organized  with  respect  to 
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the  patriotic  duty  of  providing  our  most  absorptive  minds 
with  the  largest  possible  supplies  of  useful  and  beautiful 
ideas — free  from  the  obstructions  that  come  of  having 
less-absorptive  minds  in  the  same  classroom. 

But  this  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  modern 
pedagogy :  we  shall  greatly  advance  our  understanding  of 
education,  and  our  control  of  the  school,  when  we  shall 
have  learned,  as  most  of  our  pedagogical  leaders  have  not 
learned,  to  think  of  ideas  as  natural  growths,  which,  in 
their  own  integrities,  must  be  dealt  with  as  intelligently 
as  we  deal  with  other  natural  growths,  e.  g.,  the  growth  or 
transplantation  of  shrubs.  The  natural  history  of  ideas — 
in  the  soil  of  mind  and  minds — may  well  become  the  pri- 
mary study  of  our  teachers  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 
But  to  do  this  they  must  get  away  from  current  mechan- 
istic and  architectural  theories  of  ideas  and  of  education. 

Some  Unforeseen  Results  of  Excess  Ideas. — We  now 
come  upon  a  fact  that  should  have  profound  significance 
for  educators.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  found  that 
children  grow  up  within  the  folkways  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live :  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  freely  per- 
mitted to  experiment  with  any  of  their  group's  accepted 
practices  and  beliefs.  They  must  take  on  the  ignorances 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  community.  We  have  seen,  so 
far  in  this  chapter,  that  our  children,  under  modern  city 
conditions,  are  given  ever  less  opportunity  to  root  their 
schoolish  knowledge  in  any  actual  and  concrete  social 
order,  which  includes  work  and  the  other  primitive  real- 
ities of  human  living.  They  spend  childhood  and  youth 
taking  on  ideas,  facts,  knowledge. 

That  is  to  say,  everywhere  they  are  cut  off  from  ex- 
perimentation :  at  home  they  must  take  on  the  habits  and 
attitudes  of  the  family;  at  school  they  must  take  on  terms, 
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definitions,  answers,  ideas — verbally,  with  a  minimum  of 
concrete  explanatory  experience.  They  are  crowded  into 
ready-made  worlds :  the  ready-made  home  and  family  life 
and  the  ready-made  school  world  of  abstract,  largely  ir- 
relevant ideas.  Children,  to-day,  must  play  with  ideas — 
as  other  children  once  played  with  flowers  and  stones — as 
other  children  once  scattered  flowers — and  threw  stones. 
The  non-intellectuals  become  sick  of  ideas — and  want  to 
leave  school:  anything  for  some  real  living!  They  ask 
for  bread — and  are  given  stones.  They  ask  for  life — 
and  the  community  gives  them  a  book  about  living.  More 
ideas ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  why  should  we  be  surprised 
if  some  of  these  young  people  do  actually  take  some  of 
these  ideas  seriously;  if  some  of  these  ubiquitous  ideas 
eventually  get  in  some  work  on  their  own  accounts? 
Many  of  these  ideas  can,  and  do  (however  carefully  they 
may  be  selected)  tend  to  tear  the  mind  of  youth  free  from 
the  old  social  controls ;  they  tend  to  discredit  the  past,  un- 
dermine old  meanings,  destroy  respect  for  old  institutions 
and  their  "silly"  warnings;  they  can  even  make  the  past 
extremely  ridiculous,  and  thus,  as  has  often  happened, 
they  can  bring  down  in  one  general  crash,  the  real  with 
the  unreal,  the  fine  with  t*he  gross,  the  humane  with  the 
brutal  and  the  superstitious'.  Why  should  anyone  be 
surprised  that  young  people,  their  lives  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  old  concrete  realities  of  community  work 
and  play,  and  the  civic  interests  of  their  elders  and  natural 
experiences  with  the  fundamentals  of  existence,  should 
find  themselves  in  these  floods  of  ideas  that  surround  them, 
almost  completely  torn  loose  from  all  old  anchorages,  afloat 
on  undirected  currents,  growing  ever  more  disillusioned, 
ever  more  contemptuous  of  the  past,  ever  more  completely 
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sophisticated  and  superficial  ?  Ideas  are  the  one  recourse 
that  their  minds  have :  ideas  are  tools,  and  if  the  commun- 
ity can  furnish  these  minds  with  no  constructive  problems 
upon  which  to  use  these  over-supplies  of  tools,  then  those 
minds  which  have  learned  to  use  tools,  must  turn  their 
tools  upon  whatever  articles  of  ancient  furniture  may  be 
within  reach — just  as  t*he  small  boy  tries  his  new  knife  on 
the  piano,  if  he  have  no  other  material  handy.  These 
minds  turn  their  tools  upon  the  codes,  the  moralities,  the 
faiths  and  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  past :  not  to  do  so 
would  be  to  surrender  mind,  altogether. 

The  True  Function  of  Ideas. — Ideas  can  destroy  the 
past :  they  are  subversive,  just  as  a  pick,  or  a  cartridge  of 
dynamite,  used  under  an  old  building. is  subversive.  For 
this  reason,  men  fear  ideas,  as  Bertrand  Russell  has  so 
eloquently  shown.^ 

But  ideas  are  constructive,  too — as  Socrates  demon- 
strated, in  the  dawn  of  man's  self-conscious  intellectual 
life.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  possessors  of  ideas  help  to 
build  up,  as  well  as  to  tear  down?  Why  do  we  not  wel- 
come ideas,  as  well  as  fear  them  ? 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  fundamental  fallacies  in 
our  present  educational  psychology — a  fallacy  that  is 
fostered  by  practically  all  orthodox  educationists,  a  fallacy 
that  was  within  sight  in  our  previous  argument  about  the 
course  of  studies.  This  fallacy  is  that  "Ideas  are  the 
material  of  which  the  world  is  made."  This  fallacy  helps 
to  explain  why  school  people  accept  a  course  of  study  made 
so  largely  of  ideas.  Said  a  well-known  superintendent  of 
schools,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  :  "Teachers,  teach  your 
children  many  ideas,  this  year,  because  we  build  our  worlds 
out  of  ideas!" 
1  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight. 
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That  is  orthodox  educational  doctrine.  But  it  is  fal- 
lacious psychology  and  metaphysics.  We  do  not  build 
our  worlds  out  of  ideas,  any  more  than  we  build  our  houses 
out  of  hand  saws  and  hammers.  We  build  our  houses  by 
means  of  hand  saws  and  hammers ;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
we  build  our  worlds  by  means  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  tools, 
not  materials. 

Let  us  see.  The  school,  modernly  compelled  to  take 
over  so  much  of  the  time  and  activity  of  the  child,  has  come 
to  a  natural,  but  quite  naive  conclusion.  In  the  old  days, 
children  got  the  materials  of  their  living  largely  outside 
the  schools ;  they  came  to  school  in  order  to  learn,  a  bit  at 
least,  how  to  cut  and  fit  those  materials  into  the  com- 
mon patterns  of  usefulness  and  happiness — into  effective 
social  relationships  and  understandings.  That  was  what 
the  schools  were  for ;  and  that  called  for  ideas.  Naively, 
even  in  those  old  days,  the  school — monopolizing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  education — assumed  that  it  was  also  furnish- 
ing the  materials  of  education,  as  well  as  shaping  and 
organising  those  materials.  IJence,  the  school  assumed 
that  those  materials  were  ideas.  This  false  assumption 
was  of  no  great  consequence,  at  the  time.  It  was  false, 
to  be  sure,  but,  from  whatever  source  they  came,  the  child 
was  actually  getting  both  the  materials  and  the  tools  for 
the  building  of  his  world  of  experience;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  origins  of  the  various  items  should  be  too 
closely  inquired  into,  then. 

But  that  assumption  has  carried  over  into  our  own 
times.  Now,  it  turns  out  badly ;  for  it  is  still  a  false  as- 
sumption, and  its  falsity  stands  in  the  way  of  the  school's 
facing  the  facts.  Here  are  the  facts:  the  community's 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  its  children  is,  in  our  modern 
cities,  educationally  meager;  schoolish  ideas  are  not  a  real 
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substitute  for  active  experiences;  children  do  not  get 
enough  active  concrete  experiences;  ideas,  though  good 
tools,  are  bad  materials;  if  the  children  of  to-day  get  an 
excess  of  ideas,  they  must  use  those  ideas  in  shaping  some- 
thing, or  stultify  themselves;  and  the  only  materials  at 
hand  are  the  customs,  codes  and  traditions  of  the  past: 
that  is,  the  structure  of  the  community's  folkways  and 
mores.  Hence,  our  general  education  can  do  either  or 
both  of  two  things,  to-day :  it  can  turn  out  graduates  who 
are  copies  of  their  elders  and  who  will  spend  their  lives  in 
"endless  imitation,"  or  it  can  turn  out  young  people  who 
are  experts  at  tearing  down  the  old  structures  (many  of 
which  doubtless  should  be  torn  down)  but  who  lack  all 
capacity  to  build  up  anything  new  for  the  future  (and 
there  is  not  much  sense  in  tearing  down  the  old  unless 
something  is  to  be  put  in  place  of  it). 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  education  made  entirely, 
or  predominantly,  of  ideas,  or  of  mental  items  of  any  de- 
scription, is  not  only  largely  useless  to  at  least  95%  of  the 
population ;  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  means  putting:^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  edged  tools  that  in- 
sistently call  for  use ;  and  since  such  individuals  have  small 
control  over  their  own  conduct,  and  few  materials  with 
which  to  build  anything,  the  tools  they  have  been  given 
must  be  used  in  destructive  ways. 

The  real  materials  of  life  are :  actual  emotions,  genuine 
feelings,  great  hopes,  contrasted  fears,  active  contacts 
with  the  boundless  materials  and  processes  of  the  world, 
the  ri^h  and  varied  ranges  of  living  interests,  vocational 
expectations  and  foretastes  in  profusion,  the  excitements 
of  all  forms  of  amsement,  civic  relationships,  religious 
participations,  many  kinds  of  social  responsibility,  and 
moral  judgings.     These  come  not  of  the  school,  but  of  life 
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and  living  and  the  world  of  men  and  affairs.  We  are  now 
building  a  world  in  which  children  have  small  chance  to 
have  experiences  of  these  types:  children  must  not  be  found 
in  factories,  or  on  streets,  or  in  offices.  They  must  spend 
their  time  in  schools,  learning  not  life  and  the  rich  ma- 
terials of  life,  but  learning  technics:  ideal  technics  for  or- 
ganizing experiences  they  have  not  had  and  probably 
never  will  have ;  for  dealing  with  materials  they  have  never 
seen  and  probably  never  will  see ;  for  shaping  a  world  that 
they  never  saw  and,  probably,  since  it  no  longer  exists  in 
cities,  they  never  will  see.  We  are  dealing  with  these 
things  as  would  a  landlord  who  built  a  house  out  of  hand 
saws,  chisels,  planes,  and  other  edge-tools.  It  would  be  a 
unique  house,  and  visitors  might  well  come  from  Mars  to 
see  it ;  but  it  would  not  be  much  of  a  house  to  live  in.  So 
of  our  modern  education.  It  is  a  marvelous  structure, 
and  visitors  come  from  all  the  world  to  see  it.  But  most 
of  them  go  back  home  not  greatly  impressed. 

Ideas  are  tools,  not  materials.  We  build  our  worlds — 
in  our  more  primitive  experiences — not  out  of,  but  hy 
means  of,  tools ;  that  is,  ideas.  If  we  are  to  have  a  livable 
world  at  all,  we  must  have  more  than  ideas :  we  must  have 
the  chance  to  live,  before  we  can  really  learn.  We  must 
have  concrete  experiences,  before  we  can  have  much  use 
for  ideas — the  explanations  of  experiences.  We  must 
have  the  materials  of  life,  as  well  as  the  tools  of  life,  if  we 
are  to  build  a  world  within  which  happily  to  spend  our 
lives. 

The  Impact  of  These  Developments. — Ideas  are  ex- 
planations :  they  insinuate  what's  wrong  with  the  old  house 
in  which  we  have  long  been  living.  Ideas  are  also  tools 
— with  which  to  build  the  new  house,  if  we  have  anything 
to  build  it  out  of  and  any  desire  for  a  new  house.     Hence, 
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ideas  are  ways  of  escape — into  something  other,  or,  in 
many  cases,  into  the  open  country.  This  latter  eventual- 
ity has  happened,  in  large  measure,  all  round  the  world; 
but  especially  in  the  western  world  since  the  war.  Amer- 
ica knows  the  situation  well  enough.  It  has  caused  a  lot 
of  comment:  remonstrances  from  the  worried,  letters  to 
editors,  and  the  like.  It  has  brought  ominous  threats  to 
our  civilization,  according  to  some.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, why  it  has  not  completely  stopped  the  wheels  of 
traffic,  closed  up  the  doors  of  business,  and  thrown  the 
key  of  civilization  into  the  well. 

It  is  true,  these  developments  have  troubled  some  of  us 
very  much.  "The  younger  generation"  has  been  going 
to  the  dogs  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  the  older  generations  have 
not  escaped  the  taint;  while  the  children  have  got  out  of 
hand,  completely:  these  are  in  the  legend.  But,  on  the 
whole,  our  institutional  organizations  have  stood  rather 
unmoved  through  all.  The  government  at  Washington 
still  lives.  The  churches  are  open  at  the  same  old  corners. 
Business  and  industry  seem  to  be  going  along.  The 
schools  are  more  crowded  than  ever  before.  The  family 
is  under  more  stress  than  formerly,  but  young  people  still 
marry,  and  children  are  still  being  born  into  the  world. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  lack  of  consistency  between 
our  fears  and  our  actions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  pioneering  individualists  from  colonial  days ;  we 
like  to  have  "institutions"  in  our  town :  we  want  churches 
and  schools  and  policemen  and  the  other  accessories  of 
civilization;  we  like  to  "support  them";  but  we  can  get 
on  very  well  without  taking  them  as  constant  companions. 
Even  these  institutions  have  taken  on  much  of  this  in- 
dividualistic attitude :  they  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  shock 
without  succumbing.     They  can  be  "devastated"  again 
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and  again  without  showing  it.  Life  moves  past  them; 
and  whether  they  stand  or  fall  is  of  no  great  consequence ! 

But,  all  the  same,  they  are  now — all  of  them — under- 
going extensive  criticism,  endless  attrition.  All  is  not 
well  with  all  of  them.  On  all  hands  are  those  who  fear 
that  our  institutions  are  doomed — * 'unless  something  hap- 
pens." Marriage  and  the  family  seem  certain  to  undergo 
extensive  change — with  the  liberalization  of  opinion  about 
divorce,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  birth  control.  'The 
church"  is  sure  to  come  out  of  the  warfare  between  funda- 
mentalism and  modernism  quite  definitely  something  other 
than  it  has  been — or — some  leaders  fear — nothing  at  all. 
Morality  is  surely  passing — say  any  number  of  observant 
men  and  women — from  the  realm  of  rigid  custom  to  the 
flexible  areas  of  independent  judgment.  The  State  is 
losing  most  of  its  ancient  prestige:  most  people  either 
smile  at  its  pretensions  or  deride  its  weaknesses  as  it  faces 
the  individual  rebel.  Industry  is  subject  to  such  under- 
currents of  differential  shock  as  to  make  its  wisest  leaders 
uncertain  whether  it  is  going  on  to  a  more  secure  future 
on  more  intelligent  foundations,  or  falling  back  into  in- 
security on  old  lines.  Some  see  in  all  these  mobilities  in 
our  institutions  the  sure  signs  of  destruction  of  society — 
the  end  of  our  institutional  securities,  the  end  of  the  world. 

Others  hold,  however,  that  our  institutional  loyalties 
have  never  been  more  than  nominal :  that  we  have  always 
lived — as  in  our  pioneering  days — on  the  capital  of  custom 
and  habit;  that  our  pioneering  forefathers  were — in  the 
wilderness  without  the  immediate  support  of  institutions 
— decent  enough  human  beings,  extraordinarily  decent,  in 
fact ;  and  that  we  could  see  all  our  institutions  go  down  to 
destruction  and  we  should  still  come  through  as  a  civilized 
people.     The  recent  Great  War  was  something  in  the  way 
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of  evidence  on  that  score.  The  argument  seems  not  final 
on  either  side. 

Ideas  Elsewhere. — What  imported  ideas  can  do  to 
a  civilization  that  has  long  existed  on  the  basis  of  ancient 
folkways  may  be  seen  rather  clearly  just  now  in  China. 
China's  elaborate  folkways  and  mores  are  very  old.  For 
two  thousand  years  that  civilization  had  scarcely  felt  the 
impact  of  a  single  disturbing  idea.  But  since  1900,  im- 
ported and,  therefore,  irrelevant  ideas  have  been  at  work 
in  many  schools  and  colleges,  and  incidentally  elsewhere; 
and  many  young  Chinese  have  been  in  other  lands  to  get 
their  ''educations"  and  these  have  returned  home  with 
cargoes  of  other  more  or  less  irrelevant  ideas.  These  im- 
ported ideas  have  gradually  served  to  stir  their  possessors 
into  rage  against  the  past — their  own  past — of  China. 
There  has  been  no  immediate  connection  between  these 
new  ideas  and  that  old  past.  There  is,  in  particular, 
nothing  much  in  these  new  ideas  that  can  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  finer  civilization  for  China — on  any  lines 
that  can  at  all  be  called  Chinese.  None  the  less,  these  ir- 
relevant ideas  are  by  way  of  producing  general  destruction 
of  the  old  China  wherever  they  touch.  That  destruction 
has  already  taken  place  among  the  young,  wherever  those 
imported  ideas  have  free  play.  All  the  old  bonds  are 
loosed.  The  old  sanctions  are  largely  gone,  certain  areas 
of  China  are  becoming  heaps  of  social  sand.  No  one  can 
now  foresee  what  will  be  the  situation  in  that  still  distant 
future  when  these  disintegrating  and  irrelevant  ideas  shall 
have  got  in  all  their  work — and  the  individual  Chinaman 
has  escaped  from  all  social  bonds — and  is  ''free."  But 
China,  to-day,  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  in  the  use 
of  irrelevant  ideas. 

The  Place  of  Ideas  in  Education. — Education  should 
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begin  as  farming  does :  with  a  soil  first ;  then  with  tools ; 
and  lastly  with  seed:  and  with  intelligence  blending  the 
three.  The  soil  is  that  actual  social  life  of  the  community 
within  which  the  child  grows  up,  and  which  communicates 
itself  to  him  in  ways  of  which  he  is  entirely  unconscious. 
The  seed  is  his  own  native  aspirations,  hopes,  ambitions, 
emotions,  questions,  interests,  activities.  The  tools  are 
ideas,  plans,  programs,  methods,  ways  of  getting  things 
done,  informations  and  facts  that  explain,  give  meanings, 
and  help  to  organize  the  process  of  culture.  Ideas  are 
real  and  useful  and  necessary  in  so  far  as  they  help  the 
child  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  his  own  ex- 
periences and  the  community  soil.  When  they  attempt  to 
do  more  than  that ;  when  they  attempt  to  set  themselves  up 
as  ends  in  themselves,  as  the  substance  of  reality,  as  the 
materials  of  ultimate  experience,  as  that  out  of  which  the 
world  is  made,  they  become  as  ridiculous  as  though  a  hoe 
were  to  say :  *T  am  the  ultimate  substance  of  agriculture. 
Why  eat  turnips,  when  you  can  eat  me — the  maker  of 
turnips — and  thus  be  assured  all  your  days  of  a  complete 
supply  of  the  final  item  in  production,  the  essence  of  all 
existence?  Eat  me  and  I'll  be  turnips  to  you  as  long  as 
you  live!" 

The  great  sin  of  all  science  is  located  here :  Science  has 
thoughtlessly  attempted  to  set  itself  up  as  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  reality — the  ultimate  materials  of  experience; 
whereas,  science  is  of  the  nature  of  ideas:  it  is  a  tool  of  ex- 
perience, not  the  substance  of  experience;  and  we  are  at 
last  beginning  to  learn  that  nothing  can  be  *'true"  for 
science  which  is  false  for  life! 

Ideas  should  have  relevancy  to  soil  and  seed,  as  tools 
have.  The  grain  farmer  needs  one  sort  of  tool,  the  potato 
farmer  another  sort.     The  two  farmers  may  have  a  few 
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tools,  such  as  plows,  in  common.  But  nothing  is  more 
unintelligent  than  the  doctrine  that  tools  are  everywhere 
relevant:  that  the  same  curriculum  may  be  used  every- 
where, or  that  a  curriculum  stands  up,  in  its  own  integrity, 
everywhere,  without  respect  to  the  soil  or  the  seeds  of  expe- 
rience. Some  schools  resemble  a  farmer  who  would  try 
to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  desert,  without  seed,  or 
moisture,  by  continuous  cultivation  of  imaginary  rows : 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  all  day  long,  all  summer  long, 
in  the  changeless  heat  he  goe.s,  cultivating,  cultivating — 
something  that  simply  isn't  there :  "Oh,  if  I  keep  at  it 
long  enough,"  he  says,  'Tm  sure  to  make  something  out  of 
it."  Other  teachers  and  schools  resemble  other  types  of 
possible  farmers — but  the  resemblances  are  too  poignant 
to  be  dragged  out  into  the  full  light  of  day. 

Now,  of  course,  life  needs  tools;  experience  needs  ideas. 
Changing  experience,  changing  times  need  new  ideas, 
just  as  a  changing  industry  needs  changed  tools.  Educa- 
tion cannot  be  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  in  former  times  : 
it  must  have  more  content  of  ideas,  for  we  live  in  larger 
worlds.  But  children  need  children's  tools.  Young 
people  need  ideas  relevant  to  their  own  experiences,  and 
to  the  experiences  which  come  to  them  merely  as  intima- 
tions at  any  special  moment.  Adults  need  ideas  that 
will  release  and  organize  their  powers.  Education  needs 
ideas,  to-day :  but  it  also  needs  a  sense  of  the  significance 
of 'ideas;  how  to  use  ideas;  what  ideas  are  for;  how  ideas 
enter  into  the  texture  of  integrated  experience.  Teachers 
should  all  be  sent  to  some  farm — before  farming  disap- 
pears— and  given  the  chance  to  watch  the  way  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  works  with  his  growing  crops.  The 
farmer  does  not  create  life.  He  cultivates  the  life  that  he 
finds.     To  be  sure,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  find  better 
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forms  of  life,  better  breeds  of  corn  and  cattle.  But  he 
works  with  those  breeds  he  has  according  to  their  natures 
— in  their  environments.  He  does  his  work — and  he  lets 
them  do  theirs.  He  does  not  tie  last  year's  ears  of  corn 
on  to  his  new  and  growing  stalks  of  corn,  fearing  that 
otherwise  those  stalks  will  never  know  the  joy  of  having 
ears  of  corn,  or,  maybe,  will  not  know  enough  to  grow  up 
to  be  stalks  of  corn  at  all:  he  cultivates  the  stalks  of  corn 
and  waits  patiently  the  time  when  each  normal  stalk  of 
corn  will  produce  its  own  ear  of  corn. 

To  be  sure,  there's  a  danger  here :  the  stalk  may  through 
some  unforeseen  variation  produce  an  unexpected  kind  of 
corn — an  upsetting  kind  of  corn.  None  the  less  it  will  be 
a  real  and  natural  kind  of  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer — fearing  the  stalk  may 
produce  an  undesirable  kind  of  corn — should  tie  an  old 
ear  on  the  new  stalk — the  stalk  is  almost  certain  to  break 
down  under  the  weight.  That's  what's  happening  almost 
everywhere  to-day  in  education.  We  are  so  afraid  of  de- 
veloping some  new  outlook  upon  life — if  we  let  our  chil- 
dren freely  develop — that  we  are  making  our  teachers  over, 
not  into  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  varied  soils  of  liv- 
ing, but  into  expert  tyers  of  old  cultures  upon  new  chil- 
dren. The  results  are — from  the  standpoint  of  the  new 
child — either  disastrous  or  ineffective.  Most  of  our  chil- 
dren become  accustomed  to  carrying  about  with  them 
some  fragments  of  "the  old  body  of  knowledge,"  mostly 
skeleton,  and  they  just  accept  their  fate  as  of  the  nature  of 
living.  They  become  what  Bergson  calls  ''intellectual 
hunchbacks,"  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Others  find — in 
all  these  masses  of  ideas — a  few  sharp  ideas  that  please 
them  just  as  a  new  hatchet  pleases  a  small  boy,  and  they 
go  about  chopping  up  the  furniture  and  throwing  it  on 
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the  fire — with  just  as  much  intelligence  as  the  small  boy 
shows.  Unfortunately,  possession  of  a  hatchet  does  not 
guarantee  the  understanding  that  is  implied  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  tool.  And,  to  be  sure,  some  pieces  of  old  fur- 
niture should  be  chopped  up — should  have  been  chopped 
up  long  ago.  But  it's  a  bit  unfair  for  the  father  who  gave 
the  boy  the  hatchet  to  punish  him  for  using  it  naturally. 

Of  course,  the  father  can  say:  ''But  I  wanted  you  to 
build  a  house  with  the  hatchet.  I  didn't  want  you  to 
smash  the  piano."  That's  all  very  well;  but  the  disin- 
terested by-stander  may  well  ask :  *'Yes,  but  did  you  give 
the  boy  any  materials  which  he  could  use  in  building  the 
house  ?  You  can't  build  houses  out  of  hatchets,  you  know. 
The  boy  must  have  materials  as  well  as  tools.  Why  don't 
you  see  to  it  that  he  has  both  ?" 

Tools  are  indispensable  things.  But  they  do  not  take 
the  place  of  materials  in  the  uses  of  life.  If  the  owner  of 
a  tool  has  no  materials  to  use  in  the  building  activities  that 
engross  him,  he  may  find  himself  compelled,  or  at  least, 
impelled,  in  some  moment  when  he  cannot  escape  the  de- 
mands of  action,  to  hack  away  at  the  piano,  or  even  at  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  itself. 

Adults  Need  Ideas. — For  at  least  the  last  twelve 
years — since  1914  (and  long  before) — the  world  has  been 
badly  run,  politically  and  industrially.  Wars  and  national 
bankruptcies  are  not  evidences  of  statesmanship,  but  of  the 
failure  of  statesmen  and  industrialists.  Industry — the 
world  around — is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  to-day. 
There  is  too  much  unemployment — as  in  England;  too 
much  undernourishment — as  in  much  of  eastern  Europe; 
too  much  unrest — in  Asia;  too  much  fearfulness  of  fu- 
ture wars — in  all  lands.  All  these  facts  are  not  evidence 
of  intelligence  and  understanding  in  our  world  leaderships. 
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or  in  our  adult  generation,  but  of  lack  of  understanding, 
lack  of  imagination,  lack  of  intelligence. 

Religion,  round  the  world,  is  unhealthy,  to-day.  Old 
cults  are  fighting  for  their  lives  against  the  impact  of  the 
"new  knowledges,"  and  new  cults  spring  up  in  nervous 
profusion,  everywhere.  Rehgion  is  on  the  defensive  in 
the  presence  of  science,  and  science  is  equally  on  the  de- 
fensive. Neither  knows  quite  which  way  it  is  going,  or 
what  its  future  is  to  be. 

In  all  these  fields,  politics,  religion,  science,  industry, 
morality — private  and  public — and  in  education,  we  need 
ideas,  to  day :  not  imported,  irrelevant  ideas,  but  indigen- 
ous, germane  ideas:  ideas  for  adults,  not  for  children; 
ideas  of  scientific  procedure,  ideas  of  freedom,  ideas  of 
democratic  government,  ideas  of  rigorous  moral  under- 
standing, ideas  of  toleration.  And  all  these  ideas  must 
come  to  us,  not  as  substitutes  for  experience,  but  as  the 
tools  of  experience — presupposing  worlds  of  experience, 
within  which  these  ideas  appear  as  guides  to  conduct,  as 
organizers  of  programs,  as  builders  of  the  houses  within 
which  we  may  happily  dwell.  That  is  to  say,  our  new  ex- 
periences must  produce  their  own  new  explanatory  ideas ! 

Our  education  has  never  effectively  envisaged  Hfe  as  an 
enterprise  that  must  have  ideas  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  as  the  farmer  and  the  carpenter  must  have  new  tools 
for  their  changing  types  of  activity.  The  fundamental 
problem  of  democracy  is  this  of  developing  adults  who 
have  minds  that  want  ideas,  and  of  assuring  to  such  adults 
the  means  of  securing  continuous  supplies  of  new,  and 
relevant,  ideas,  as  they  need  them.  Eventually,  education 
must  undertake  to  prepare  adults  who  will  have  the  capac- 
ity to  grow  their  own  ideas  out  of  the  soils  of  their  own 
experiences — at  their  own  need,  and  risk,  too;  but  until 
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our  education  of  children  is  so  reconstructed  as  to  make 
the  production  of  ideas  an  integral  part  of  normal  growing 
experience,  we  must  be  content  to  import  some  of  the  ideas 
we  need,  or  to  transplant  them  from  the  soils  where  they 
have  grown,  into  our  experiences.  Democracy  cannot  ex- 
ist, without  the  continuous  emergence  of  new,  critical, 
reconstructive  ideas,  just  as  science  cannot  exist  save  un- 
der those  same  conditions — for  democracy  and  science  are 
but  the  two  sides  of  the  same  shield. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  not  get  far  in  growing  such  crops 
of  ideas  in  our  children's  minds  until  we  have  got  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  going  in  the  minds  of  at  least  a 
few  adults  in  the  community.  Tools  must  be  used  by 
adults  before  they  will  seem  real  to  children.  In  spite  of 
all  "revolts"  children  still  look  to  their  elders  for  real 
understanding  and  ultimate  approval. 

The  Need  of  Adult  Education. — So,  the  problem  of 
education  again  turns  back  upon  the  adult.  We  must 
learn  how  to  educate  adults — before  we  can  get  much 
further  with  the  education  of  children.  The  adult  gen- 
eration controls  the  experience-world  of  childhood;  and 
it  also  controls  the  kind  of  ideas  that  the  schools  may  pour 
into  the  minds  of  the  children.  These  two  factors  in 
education,  participatory  experience  and  explanatory  ideas, 
are  both  alike  in  the  control  of  the  adult  generation.  Here 
is  the  problem  of  education  for  a  democratic  society :  the 
adult  generation  must  be  convinced  that  it  will  be  safe  for 
the  world  to  permit  children  to  grow  up  in  ranges  of 
experience  suitable  to  their  varied  levels  of  development; 
and  to  have  only  such  ideas  thrust  upon  them  as  will 
enable  them  to  understand  the  meanings  of  those  ranges 
of  experience.  The  adult  generation  is  afraid  to  let  chil- 
dren grow  and  develop  their  own  understandings  of  the 
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world.  Our  problem  is :  How  shall  we  liberalize  the 
adult  mind  so  that  it  will  escape  from  its  ancient  fears  of 
childhood  ? 

Such  adult  education  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  need 
of  a  more  effective  skill  for  doing  some  obvious  task.  It 
calls  for  a  new  point  of  view  in  the  adult :  a  belief  in  in- 
telligence, an  acceptance  of  science,  a  desire  to  see  the 
world  move  on  progressively  in  evolutionary  fashion. 
This  point  of  view — antecedent  to  any  lasting  progress  in 
society — has  scarcely  entered  into  the  thought  of  our  edu- 
cational leadership.  But  since  it  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  obstructing  or  furthering  social 
progress  it  is  the  problem  that  must  confront  us  in  the 
further  development  of  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

The  great  mass  of  American  people  have  been  through  the 
public  schools.  .  .  .  The  school  touches  all  the  people  more 
closely  than  any  other  social  institution.  The  fact  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  pass  through  it  are  indifferent  to  their 
political  duties  is  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  public  education. 
To  teach  the  illiterate  to  read  is  an  obligation  of  society.  To 
give  to  the  whole  body  of  youth  some  clear  notion  of  their 
duty  to  the  country  is  vastly  more  important.  .  .  .  One  cannot 
forget  that  in  the  age-long  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  in- 
telligence, the  contest  to-day  is  not  so  much  against  illiteracy  as 
against  indifference  and  stupidity.  .  .  .  During  the  first  seventy- 
five  years  of  the  history  of  our  government,  the  common  school 
performed  a  notable  work  in  training  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters.  There  was  a  widespread  interest  in  public  questions. 
The  body  of  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Political  questions  were 
debated  in  the  market-place  and  by  the  fireside;  and  on  the 
whole  the  decisions  made  by  the  majority  vote  of  all  the  public 
have  been  justified. — Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Nineteenth  Annual  Re- 
port, Carnegie  Foundation. 


Henry  Wilson  graduated  from  college  and  sought  em- 
ployment. He  found  nothing  he  could  do.  At  the  end 
of  six  months  of  waiting,  he  wrote  a  rather  savage  letter 
to  his  alma  mater  suggesting  the  setting  up  of  a  course  of 
studies  that  would  lead  to  something  practical.  This  let- 
ter was  given  out  to  the  newspapers.  It  provoked  many 
editorials,  most  of  which  ridiculed  the  idea  that  learning 
should  be  realistic. 
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James  Freeman  graduated  from  college  and  wanted  a 
job.  He  answered  in  person  an  advertisement  calling  for 
a  college  graduate.  The  work  to  be  done  had  little  re- 
lation to  learning,  but  the  employer  knew  what  he  wanted. 
"Have  you  your  diploma  with  you?"  he  asked.  James 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  his  diploma 
about  with  him.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  ambitious  em- 
ployer, not  to  be  cheated  of  his  dues,  "well,  then,  use  me 
some  big  words !" 

Samuel  Fortune  graduated  from  college  and  looked 
about  for  a  position.  He  went  west  to  get  a  start.  While 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  he  lived  at  the  house  of 
his  fraternity  brothers  in  a  university  town.  Asked  one 
evening  at  dinner  what  he  had  got  out  of  his  college  course, 
and  how  college  looked  to  him,  now  that  he  was  through, 
he  replied,  with  some  feeling:  "I  got  one  thing  out  of 
college:  I  got  a  lot  of  expensive  tastes  which  I  am  now 
having  some  difficulty  in  financing!" 

Joseph  Tate  graduated  from  college  and  decided  to  go 
home  to  rest  a  while.  He  had  his  education  with  him  on 
the  train  on  his  way  home.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  June, 
and  he  sat  by  an  open  window.  Suddenly  a  strong  gust 
of  wind  swept  through  the  car,  blowing  all  his  college 
notebooks  out  the  window.  There  was  nothing  for  young 
Tate  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  college  in  the  fall  and  take  the 
four  years  over. 


These  are  samples  of  stories  told  everywhere  about  the 
college  graduate.  Similar  stories  are  told  about  the 
graduates  of  our  elementary  grades  and  of  the  high 
schools.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  good  natured  belief  in 
these  parts  that  going  to  school  is  a  necessary  way  of 
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spending  the  years  of  childhood  and'  youth,  but  that  it  has 
no  considerable  relationship  to  education.  "The  boy  who 
likes  to  go  to  school  ought  to  be  investigated,"  says  one 
Missouri  editor.  ''Nothing  grieves  a  child  more  than  to 
study  the  wrong  lesson  and  to  learn  something  he  wasn't 
required  to  learn,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
implications  of  all  these  stories  and  beliefs  must  be  con- 
sidered a  bit  before  we  can  get  on  with  our  further  argu- 
ment. 

What  Is  The  Mind  of  America  Like? — Perhaps  our 
question  should  be,  What  are  the  minds  of  America  like? 
But  whether  considered  in  the  plural  or  in  the  singular,  the 
question  remains  the  same:  We  have  been  ''free"  to  do 
"as  we  please,"  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half;  we  have 
had  universal  compulsory  schooling  for  upwards  of  a  half 
century:  ^  what  kinds  of  minds  have  we  secured  as  the 
outcome  of  these  experiments  in  freedom  and  general, 
popular  education?  Does  schooling  pay,  not  in  money, 
but  in  actual  minds?     The  answers  are  various. 

Certain  popular  writers  characterize  "the  American 
public"  as  childish,  a  moron,  an  ass,  a  scoundrel.  For 
example.  Dr.  Joseph  Collins  says : 

1  The  extent  of  our  schooling  up  to  1917  was  less  than  was  gener- 
ally belieived: 

"The  schooling  of  the  native  born  white  draft,  as  sampled  by  up- 
wards of  80,000  cases,  showed  ...  :  of  every  thousand  native  born 
recruits  who  entered  the  first  grade,  970  remained  in  school  till 
grade  two,  940  till  grade  three,  905  till  grade  four,  830  till  grade 
five,  735  till  grade  six,  630  till  grade  seven,  and  490  till  grade  eight; 
230  of  them  entered  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  170  kept  on 
till  the  end  of  the  second  year,  120  till  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
95  of  the  original  1000  graduated  from  high  school;  50  of  these 
entered  college,  40  kept  on  till  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  college, 
20  till  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  10  graduated." 
— Brigham,  A  Study  of  American  Intelligence  (1923),  P-  63. 
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Our  chief  deficiency  as  a  people,  our  most  conspicuous 
national  shortcoming  is  a  condition  of  maladjustment  to  which 
the  name  of  Adult-Infantilism  is  given.  There  is  much  to  in- 
dicate that  we  are  a  nation  of  adult  infants,  and  not  a  little 
to  prove  it.  Adult-infantilism  is  responsible  for  more  social 
maladjustment,  more  family  discord,  and  more  intellectual 
vagrancy  than  any  disease,  derangement  or  other  disharmony  of 
mind  and  body.  And  the  number  of  people  thus  afflicted  seems 
to  be  increasing.  .  .  .  We  have  more  colleges  and  universities 
than  any  other  country  of  the  world,  and  we  are  the  worst  edu- 
cated, the  least  cultured.  .  .  .  We  are  adult  infants,  and  we 
enjoy  it.^ 

And  Charles  P.  Cushman  argues  that  the  movies,  the 
radio,  the  theatre  and  even  music  and  books  have  fallen 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  type  of  mind  he  calls  the  "Dumb 
Dora" : 

Her  insidious  influence  spreads  everywhere,  burlesquing, 
cheapening,  vulgaring  all  that  it  touches,  even  things  of  such 
inherent  beauty  as  music,  dancing,  and  literature.^ 

Henry  L.  Mencken  generalizes  the  charge:  "The 
public  is  not  only  an  ass,  but  also  a  poltroon  and  a 
scoundrel  .  .  .  when  it  cannot  be  led  by  the  ear  it  can  be 
pulled  by  the  tail."  ^ 

These  are  typical  expressions  of  one  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  American  public. 
They  are  not  entirely  nev^.  Similar  charges  have  been 
made  for  decades.     Nor  do  they  stand  alone. 

John  Jay  Chapman  tells  us  that  "the  educated  Ameri- 
can" has  disappeared  from  the  American  scene. ^     All  our 

2  See  his  "Childish  Americans,"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  January 
1926,  p.  133  f . 

3  The  Tyranny  of  Dumb  Dora,  The  Independent,  Feb.  20,  1926, 
p.  217  f. 

*In  the  Sunday  World,  New  York  City,  March  7,  1926. 
s  In  Essays  of  1925  (1926),  p.  114. 
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visitors,  and  some  of  our  own  citizens,  tell  us  that  the 
mind  of  America  has  been  quite  completely  standardized 
so  that  its  parts  all  click  to  the  same  tune,  its  patterns  are 
all  cut  from  the  same  cloth,  and  its  products  are  universal 
and  interchangeable :  universally  dull  and  mediocre ;  inter- 
changeable like  parts  of  a  Ford  car.^ 

But,  there  are  some  who  feel  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  things.  "It  may  be,"  these  say,  ''that  we  are 
overdoing  a  bit  on  the  side  of  standardization  and  inhibi- 
tions to  individuality;  but  we  are  leading  the  world  in 
productivity;  and  after  we  have  satisfied  our  pressing 
wants  and  needs,  we  shall  devote  much  more  time  to  edu- 
cation, to  individuality,  to  beauty!  After  all,  American 
stock  is  sound,  and  when  we  get  around  to  it,  our  native 
American  intelligence  will  reassert  itself,  and  give  us  an 

6  "The  most  striking  thing  about  the  young  Americans  of  today 
is  that  they  know  nothing  and  have  no  ideas  of  their  own.  No 
matter  what  they  learn  in  college  they  remember  nothing  of  it  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  things  learned  at  school  and  college  that 
come  under  the  general  head  of  education  are  of  no  use  except  as 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  ideas,  pawns  to  push  about  on  the  chess- 
board of  thought. 

"The  American  does  not  want  to  think  and  is  rapidly  forgetting 
how  to  think.  He  is  living  more  and  more  in  two  dimensions,  length 
and  breadth  with  no  depth.  He  wants  all  the  potentialities  of  life 
to  be  analyzed  for  him  and  to  be  handed  a  booklet  in  which  every 
opinion  he  may  be  called  upon  to  hold  and  every  course  of  action 
he  may  be  required  to  pursue  can  be  immediately  found  by  refer- 
ring to  page  three  or  chapter  six.  Such  books  the  American  does 
in  fact  consult  though  they  are  of  limited  scope.  .  .  .  The  young 
vender  of  insurance  is  instructed  through  a  book  or  by  means  of 
lectures  exactly  how  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  his  victims,  which 
hand  to  hold  his  hat  in,  what  to  say  as  he  opens  the  door,  when 
not  to  spit  on  the  carpet,  and  so  on.  He  is  taught  a  series  of 
openings — a  line  of  talk — which  he  can  follow  with  the  blind  pre- 
cision  of  a  chess   player." 

— Bretherton,  Midas,  or  The  Future  of  the  United  States  (1926), 
p.   534. 
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age  of  beauty.  We  just  haven't  got  to  that  stage  yet. 
But  when  we  do  get  to  it,  we'll  make  culture  hum!" 
This  doctrine  of  a  biological  reserve  of  "native  intelli- 
gence" we  shall  do  well  to  examine  briefly. 

What  Do  The  Psychologists  Say?— We  all  recall, 
with  some  lingering  astonishment  and,  perhaps,  resent- 
ment, the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  America  intel- 
ligence based  upon  the  army  tests  in  war  time.  We  were 
told  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  our  people  were  morons, 
incapable  of  directing  their  own  affairs,  and  properly  to  be 
debarred,  therefore,  from  participation  in  the  determina- 
tion of  public  policies.  Some  enthusiasts  for  ''scientific 
measurements  of  intelligence"  even  went  so  far  as  to 
"prove"  that  probably  more  than  45  per  cent  should  be 
included  in  this  incompetent  group;  that  at  least  40  per 
cent  more  of  the  population  was  fit  for  nothing  better  than 
taking  orders  all  their  days;  and  that  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent  was  really  competent — with  some  lingering  doubts 
about  the  lower  two-thirds  of  these.  Some  propagandists 
found  it  possible  to  identify  the  lower  30  per  cent  of  our 
population,  that  is,  some  thirty  millions  of  people,  with  our 
immigrant  groups,  that  is,  with  the  thirty  millions  of  our 
population  who  were  either  alien  born,  or  native  born  of 
alien  parents.  But,  even  though  the  worst  (alleged)  facts 
could  be  accounted  for  in  this  summary  fashion,  the  mil- 
lions of  mediocre  people,  between  the  morons  and  the 
geniuses,  were  still  left  to  be  explained,  with  no  adequate 
explanation  in  sight. 

Since  19 18,  our  rationality  has  partially  reasserted  it- 
self, and  we  are  able  to  view  facts  more  objectively.  But 
we  are  still  uncertain  about  the  quality  of  our  intelligence : 
not  our  popular  intelligence,  but  that  basic  fibre  of  biolog- 
ical intelligence  which  we  speak  of  as  native.     To  be  sure, 
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our  psychologists  greatly  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
native  intelligence,  and  as  to  its  significance.  Biological 
psychologists,  like  Terman,  insist  that  native  intelligence 
determines  practically  everything  in  the  individual's 
career ;  "^  that  that  native  intelligence  can  early  be  meas- 
ured, and  the  individual's  (fairly)  exact  status  on  the 
curve  of  ability  can  be  predicted  from  an  early  date  in  his 
existence;  and  that  the  future  of  the  human  race  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  social  program 
of  breeding  in  more  intelligence  and  breeding  out  our 
large  areas  of  mediocrity,  feeble-mindedness  and  lack  of 
intelligence.^ 

Behavioristic  psychologists,  like  Watson,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  that  what  is  called  ''native  intelligence"  is 
more  or  less  of  a  myth;  that  no  psychologist  was  ever 
able  to  get  back  near  enough  to  a  child's  uncontaminated 
origins  to  find  anything  that  could  be  properly  called 
original;  that  practically  the  differences  that  emerge  as 
between  individuals,  groups  or  whole  peoples, — if  there 
are  any  differences  between  whole  peoples — can  be  more 

7  "The  fact  is  that,  apart  from  minor  fluctuations  due  to  tem- 
porary factors,  and  apart  from  occasional  instances  of  arrest  or  de- 
terioration due  to  acquired  nervous  disease,  the  feeble-minded  remain 
feeble-minded,  the  dull  remain  dull,  the  average  remain  average, 
and  the  superior  remain  superior.  There  is  nothing  in  one's  equip- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  character,  which  rivals  the  I  Q  in 
importance." — Terman,  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children  (1919), 
p.  10. 

^This  doctrine  is  set  forth  as  follows,  by  Goddard : 
"The  theory  of  mental  levels  holds  that  every  human  being  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  potentiality  for  mental  development  that  will 
carry  him  just  so  far  and  that  barring  those  accidents  that  may  stop 
a  person  from  reaching  the  development  which  would  have  been 
normal  to  him,  notliing  can,  to  any  great  extent,  affect  the  mental 
level  to  which  he  will  finally  attain." — Goddard,  Human  Efficiency 
and  Levels  of   the   Intelligence.    (1920),  p.  6  f . 
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easily  explained  by  means  of  the  conditionings  of  the  en- 
vironment than  by  any  "pre-existent  ability";  and  that 
what  the  world  needs  is  more  attention  to  desirable  en- 
vironments for  children,  more  practical  educational  pro- 
grams, and  not  so  much  attention  to  mystical  and  even 
metaphysical  ''germ-plasms,"  whether  ''good"  or  "bad." 

Watson  says:  "Our  own  view  after  studying  hun- 
dreds of  infants  is  that  one  can  make  or  break  the  child 
so  far  as  its  personality  is  concerned  long  before  the  age 
of  five  is  reached.  We  believe  that  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  pattern  of  the  future  individual  is  already 
laid  down."  ^ 

Thomas  argues  as  follows : 

We  have  assumed  throughout  this  argument  that  if  an  ade- 
quate technique  is  developed  it  is  possible  to  produce  any  de- 
sirable attitudes  and  values,  but  this  assumption  is  practically 
justified  only  if  we  find  in  the  individual  attitudes  which  can- 
not avoid  response  to  the  class  of  stimulations  which  society 
is  able  to  apply  to  him.  And  apparently  we  do'  find  this  dis- 
position. Every  individual  has  a  vast  variety  of  wishes  which 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  his  incorporation  in  a  society.  Among 
his  general  patterns  of  wishes  we  may  enumerate :  ( i )  the 
desire  for  new  experience,  for  fresh  stimulations;  (2)  the  desire 
for  recognition,  including,  for  example,  sexual  response  and 
general  social  appreciation,  and  secured  by  devices  ranging 
from  the  display  or  ornament  to  the  demonstration  of  worth 
through  scientific  attainment;  (3)  the  desire  for  mastery,  or  the 
''will  to  power,"  exemplified  by  ownership,  domestic  tyranny, 
political  despotism  based  on  the  instinct  of  hate,  but  capable  of 
being  sublimated  to  laudable  ambition;  (4)  the  desire  for  se- 
curity, based  on  the  instinct  of  fear  and  exemplified  negatively 
by  the  wretchedness  of  the  individual  in  perpetual  solitude  or 
under  social  taboo.  Society  is,  indeed,  an  agent  for  the  re- 
pression of  many  of  the  wishes  in  the  individual;  it  demands 

8  "Studies  in  Infant  Psychology,"  Scientific  Monthly,  Dec.  1921, 
p.  494- 
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that  he  shall  be  moral  by  repressing  at  least  the  wishes  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  welfare  of  the  group,  but  neverthe- 
less it  provides  the  only  medium  within  which  any  of  his  schemes 
or  wishes  can  be  gratified.  And  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  by  examples  the  degree  to  which  society  has  in  the 
past  been  able  to  impose  its  schemes  of  attitudes  and  values 
on  the  individual. 

A  social  and  historical  corollary  of  the  doctrine  held 
by  Goddard,  Terman,  et  al,  is  stated  by  McDougall,  as 
follows : 

Every  human  being,  and  therefore,  every  community  of  human 
beings,  every  populace,  inherits  from  its  ancestry  a  stock  of 
innate  qualities  which  enable  it  to  enjoy,  to  sustain,  to  pro- 
mote, a  civilization  of  a  certain  degree  of  complexity.  As 
civilization  advances,  it  makes  greater  and  greater  demands  on 
those  qualities,  requires  their  exercise  and  development  in  ever 
fuller  degree;  until  it  approaches  a  point  at  which  its  com- 
plexity outruns  the  possibilities  of  the  innate  qualities.  At  the 
same  time  it  tends  positively  to  impair  those  qualities;  so  that, 
as  the  demands  increase,  the  latent  reserves  of  human  quality 
are  diminished.  Therefore  a  time  comes  when  the  supply  no 
longer  equals  the  demands;  that  moment  is  the  culminating 
point  of  that  civilization  and  of  that  people,  the  turning  point 
of  the  curve  from  which  the  downward  plunge  begins.  This 
downward  tendency  may  be  gradual  and  difficult  to  discern  at 
first ;  but  history  seems  to  show  that  it  is  apt  to  be  an  accelerat- 
ing process.^^ 

McDougall,  and  others  who  hold  with  him,  insist  that 
the  hope  of  the  future  must  lie — not  with  education — but 
with  an 

increase  of  the  birth-rate  among  the  intrinsically  better  part 
of  the  population,  and  its  decrease  among  the  inferior  part.  .  .  . 
Human  qualities,  both  mental  and  physical,  are  hereditary;  and 
any  human  stock  is  capable  of  being  improved  by  training  and 

10 McDougall:    Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy?     (1921),  p.  17. 
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education,  very  slowly  only,  if  at  all,  and  probably  not  at  all. 
...  If  the  present  tendency  can  be  reversed,  and  the  birth- 
rate of  the  superior  half  be  maintained  at  a  higher  rate  than 
that  of  the  inferior  half,  then,  even  though  the  differience  be 
but  slight,  the  American  people  may  face  the  future  with  a 
well-grounded  hope  that  they  are  building  up  the  greatest  na- 
tion and  the  most  glorious  civilization  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  a  nation  capable  of  assuming  the  leadership  of  the,  world 
and  of  securing  the  reign  of  justice,  freedom,  and  kindness 
throughout  every  land.^^ 

This  doctrine  may  turn  out  to  be  a  rationalization  of 
the  general  legend  that  our  educational  efforts  of  a  century- 
have  produced  no  measurable  results,  or  desirable  out- 
comes. It  may  be  that  progress  is  just  not  in  us.  The 
thought  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  of  no  signif- 
icance.^^ Meanv^hile,  we  must  look  at  other  phases  of  the 
subject. 

What  Early  America  Hoped  for. — There  have  been 
inherent  contradictions  in  American  thinking  about  edu- 
cation from  the  first.  It  v^^as  early  understood  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  called  for  some- 
thing new^  in  the  way  of  education.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century  that  much  was  done 
about  the  matter ;  and  then  much  that  was  undertaken  was 
not  new,  and  it  was  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of     democratic     participation.     Education     was     highly 

11  McDougall,  op  cit.,  p.   192  ff. 

12  The  whole  discussion  of  this  question,  though  valuable,  seems 
a  bit  antiquated.  It  will  likely  turn  out,  in  the  sequel,  that  both 
sides  are  right.  The  biologists  are  right,  for  some  individuals  seem 
to  be  completely  determined  by  inner  drives  that  nothing  can  block. 
The  behaviorists  are  right,  too,  for  some  other  individuals  seem 
to  have  no  inner  drive  but  are  completely  determined  by  their  en- 
vironments. Between  these  two  extremes  will  be  found  most  of 
us  who  are,  quite  likely,  the  products  of  incalculable  permutations  of 
the   two   types   of    determination. 
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praised  at  the  time.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  of  Massachu- 
setts said  in  a  pubHc  address  in  1839  :  ''A  self-governing 
people  without  education  is  an  impossibility;  but  a  self- 
governing  people,  imperfectly  and  badly  educated,  may 
continually  thwart  itself,  may  often  fail  in  its  best 
purposes,  and  often  carry  out  the  worst."  Governor 
De-Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  said  in  1827:  'The 
great  bulwark  of  republican  government  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  education;  for  the  right  of  suffrage  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  a  salutary  manner  without  intelligence."  Carl- 
ton says  ^^  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  advocates  of  general  education  worked  out  some  seven 
distinct  arguments  with  respect  to  the  value  of  education 
and,  inferentially,  with  respect  to  the  uses  of  public  intel- 
ligence. These  arguments  were  as  follows :  ( i )  Educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  free  institutions. 
(2)  It  prevents  class  differentiation.  (3)  It  tends  to 
diminish  crime.  (4)  It  reduces  the  amount  of  poverty 
and  distress.  (5)  It  increases  production.  (6)  Educa- 
tion is  the  natural  right  of  all  individuals.  (7)  It  will 
rectify  false  ideas  as  to  unjust  distribution  of  wealth. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  arguments  lack 
internal  consistency,  for  example,  (2)  and  (7) ;  that  some 
of  them  have  been  quite  definitely  discredited  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years,  e.  g.,  (3) ;  and  that  certain  of  them  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  intelligence,  e.  g., 
(i)  and  (7).  But  out  of  such  conflicting  theories — and 
the  actual  facts  of  history — our  two. present  great  and 
contradictory  legends  about  ourselves  have  developed. 
Those  legends  are,  first,  that  we  are  the  best  educated 

^^  Frank  T.  Carlton,  Economic  Influences  upon  Eucational  Pro- 
gress in  the  United  States,  1820-1850.  Bulletin,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   p.  45  ff. 
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nation  in  the  world,  and  that  the  typical  American  is  the 
most  intelligent  person  in  the  world;  and,  second,  that 
America  is  a  land  of  the  densest  ignorance,  the  typical 
American  being  the  most  showily  stupid,  ignorant,  or  in- 
different person  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  both  these 
legends  there  is  much  evidence.  Perhaps  they  are  both 
valid  \ 

Can  Both  These  Legends  Be  Valid? — Evidence 
cited  by  disinterested  observers  from  abroad  indicates  that 
both  these  legends  have  validity.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  in  America,  at  once,  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  the  world  and  some  of  the  most  stupid  and 
ignorant.  In  those  respects  we  do  not  differ  from  other 
people,  round  the  globe.  It  does  mean  that  with  respect 
to  one  range  of  affairs  we  are  more  informed  than  is  any 
other  people  in  the  world ;  but  that  with  respect  to  another 
range,  we  are  least  informed,  most  careless,  in  a  sense, 
altogether  contemptuous.  With  respect  to  the  endless  de- 
tails of  existence,  as  it  comes  to  us :  "baseball  scores,  golf 
scores,  Jack  Dempsey,  Andy  Gump,  the  cleverness  of 
magazine  advertisements,  the  vicissitudes  of  home-brewing 
and  buying  bootleg,  the  naughtiness  of  women's  dress,  the 
morals  of  'movie'  stars,  the  social  significance  of  *flap- 
pers'  .  .  .  how  the  various  makes  of  automobiles  work, 
sales  prices  of  machines  and  real  estate" — in  such  matters 
we  have  outstripped  all  peoples  of  all  times.  But  with 
respect  to  national  and  international  matters,  political  aims 
and  issues,  the  economic  forces  that  are  manhandling  us : 
ideals  and  understandings  in  the  larger  sense,  the  mean- 
ings of  science  and  the  bearings  of  philosophy — we  are 
indifferent,  ignorant,  even  contemptuous.  We  have  no 
Weltanschauung,  as  the  Germans  call  it :  no  world  pro- 
gram or  outlook,  except  to  have  none,  and  to  take  care 
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of  ourselves.  We  have  knowledge,  endless,  detailed,  in- 
finite knov^ledge — information.  We  assume  that  life 
needs  nothing  more:  we  are  the  favored  of  fortune:  that 
is  all  the  philosophy  we  need.  We  have  technics  that  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world :  we  do  not  know  what  they  are 
for,  or  what  to  do  with  them.  We  save  labor  with  labor- 
saving  devices ;  we  save  time  with  time-saving  speeds :  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  either  the  energies  or  the 
time  we  thus  save.  We  use  our  minds  to  perfect  mecha- 
nisms, and  whoever  invents  or  improves  upon  a  mechanism 
is  hailed  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race ;  but  we  let  our  ''mani- 
fest destiny,"  or  our  "providence,"  or  the  ''wisdom  of  the 
fathers"  take  care  of  our  social  and  political  future;  and 
any  one  who  invents  or  suggests  a  new  social  relationship, 
or  a  new  political  or  social  alignment,  or  a  new  moral  pro- 
gram, is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  potential  enemy  of  his 
kind,  and  he  must  be  kept  under  suspicion  by  all  good 
citizens,  lest  he  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
In  a  word,  both  our  legends  are  true :  we  are  the  best 
educated  people  in  the  world  with  respect  to  incidental 
matters  and  the  endless  details  of  existence;  and  the  least 
educated  as  to  what  all  these  things  signify.  We  are  the 
most  sophisticated  people  in  the  world:  nobody  can  "put 
anything  over  on  us."  We  are  also  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  the  world:  somebody  is  always  "putting  some- 
thing over"  on  us.  We  have  made  a  machine-organized 
civilization,  standard  and  complete:  and  the  machine  has 
become  the  dictator  of  our  lives. ^* 

1^  See  "Two  Generation  Communities,"  Survey  Graphic,  May  i, 
1925,  p.  174.    Cf.,  also,  Hammond: 

"It  was  easier  to  invent  the  spinning  machine  than  to  construct 
the  human  associations  that  could  make  the  machine  a  help  rather 
a  hindrance  to  human  fellowship."  The  Skilled  Laborer  (1920), 
P-  381. 
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Science  and  Our  Intelligence. — There  are  those  who 
argue  that,  whatever  the  machine  may  have  done  to  us,  or 
whatever  we  may  have  done  to  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
standardization,  all  these  things  are  the  products  of  science, 
and  the  results  of  science,  which  are  everywhere  about  us, 
are  all  in  the  direction  of  intelligence  and  all  beneficial. 
'Is  not  this  the  Age  of  Science?"  they  ask.  Here  are  all 
our  electrical  devices ;  the  automobile,  the  radio,  the  flying 
machine,  and  all  the  other  products  of  the  past  forty  years  : 
do  not  these  things  prove  that  we  are  more  intelligent  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  facts  are  whatever  they  are  :  there 
are  technologists  in  the  world  to-day  who  know  more 
about  nature — in  some  narrow  area — ^than  Aristotle  could 
ever  have  dreamed  of  knowing.  But  a  moron  can  learn 
to  push  a  button  in  the  wall  in  order  to  turn  on  the  lights : 
a  moron  can  live  in  an  "age  of  science"  without  being  or 
becoming  a  scientist.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  required 
more  intelligence  to  take  care  of  an  old-fashioned  kero- 
sene lamp  and  keep  it  working  than  it  now  does  to  push 
buttons  in  walls.  One  could  argue  at  length  that  much 
of  our  so-called  ''popular  science"  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  get  on  with  less  intelligence  than  our  fathers  had 
to  demonstrate.  The  automatic  routine  makes  the  city 
the  best  place  for  the  simpleton.  The  greatest  nonsense 
of  the  age  is  the  doctrine  that  this  is  the  age  of  science, 
and  that  learning  more  facts  inevitably  means  progress. 

If  we  want  "authority"  for  this  point  of  view,  con- 
sider the  statement  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia,  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1925 : 

One  would  suppose  that  after  a  half  century  of  [scientific 
studies  in  schools  and  the  uses  of  science  in  industry]  the 
popular  mind  would  bear  some  traces  of  the  influence  of 
scientific  method,  and  that  it  would  be  guided  by  that  method,; 
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at  least  in  part,  in  reaching  results  and  in  formulating  policies 
in  social  and  political  life.  If  there  be  any  evidence  of  such  an 
effect  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  find  it.  Passion,  prejudice,  un- 
reason still  sway  men,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  the  mass, 
precisely  as  if  the  scientific  method  had  never  been  heard  of. 
How  is  it  possible  that  with  all  the  enormous  advances  of 
science  and  with  all  its  literally  stupendous  achievements,  it 
has  produced  such  negligible  results  on  the  mass  temperament 
and  the  mass  mind? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  the  scientific 
spirit  has  not  touched  the  popular  mind;  nothing  but  the 
so-called  "scientific"  toys,  devices,  mechanisms  have  en- 
tered into  the  attention  of  the  man  of  the  street,  and  these 
not  in  any  "scientific"  way,  but  in  such  fashion  as  not 
seriously  to  affect  the  reign  of  tradition  in  his  actual  at- 
titudes toward  life.  This  result  has  appeared  for  two 
reasons,  to-wit :  first,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientifi)c 
machine,  per  se.  A  hoe  is  just  as  scientific  as  a  dynamo — 
in  its  proper  place.  Second,  the  popular  mind  has  not  been 
much  affected  by  the  scientific  spirit  because  the  so-called 
scientific  mind  has  not  been  much  affected  by  it,  either. 
There  are,  probably,  no  more  unscientific  persons  in  the 
world  than  some  "scientists"  outside  their  own  narrow 
specialties.  We  cannot  hope  for  much  effect  from  the 
impact  of  science  on  current  folkways  as  long  as  leaders 
of  science  show  so  little  of  the  scientific  temper  in  their 
private  thinking  and  living.  We  have  plenty  of  physi- 
cists, chemists,  biologists :  we  have  very  few  scientists! 

One  of  the  definite  results  of  this  science  without  scien- 
tists is  to  be  seen  in  the  popular  revolt  against  "science." 
The  whole  subject  is  suspect,  to-day,  in  many  parts  of  the 
land.  It  is  whole-heartedly  believed  in  many  quarters 
that  our  so-called  "scientific  knowledge"  is  quite  definitely 
committed  to  the  task  of  undermining  the  foundations  of 
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morality,  religion,  and  the  social  order.  There  is  just 
enough  foundation  to  this  belief  to  make  its  denial  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty;  and  for  this  situation  our  specialized 
and  somewhat  short-sighted  leaders  of  science  have  none 
but  themselves  to  blame. ^^ 

Elementary  Education  and  Intelligence.— -The  de- 
velopment of  elementary  schools  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Learning  to  read  has  not  been  found  to  be 
synonymous  with  growth  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Ramsay 
McDonald  has  recently  written:  "The  effect  of  popular 
education  was  not  to  make  people  intellectually  vigorous, 
but  to  make  them  slaves  of  what  they  read."  ^^  Another 
Englishman  has  told  us  why  schooHng  fails  to  assure  the 
education  that  was  promised.^''  He  writes  at  length  of 
"the  curse  of  education,"  and  he  specifies  those  results 

15  Science  has  never  shaken  off  the  impress  of  its  origin  in  the 
historical  revolt  of  the  later  Renaissance.  It  has  remained  pre- 
dominantly an  anti-rationalistic  movement,  based  upon  a  naive 
faith.  What  reasoning  it  has  wanted  has  been  borrowed  from 
mathematics,  which  is  a  survival  of  Greek  rationalism,  following 
the  deductive  method.  Science  repudiates  philosophy.  In  other 
words,  it  has  never  cared  to  justify  its  faith  or  to  explain  its 
meanings;  and  has  remained  blandly  indifferent  to  its  refutation  by 
Hume  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  Nemesis  which  waits  upon  those  who  delib- 
erately avoid  the  avenues  of  knowledge.  Oliver  Cromwell's  cry 
echoes  down  the  ages,  "My  brethren,  by  the  bowels  of  Qirist  I  be- 
seech you,  bethink  you  that  you  may  be  mistaken  .  .  ." 

The  truth  is  that  science  started  its  modern  career  by  taking  over 
ideas  derived  from  the  weakest  side  of  the  philosophies  of  Aristotle's 
successors  .  .  .  the  progress  of  biology  and  psychology  has  prob- 
ably been  checked  by  the  uncritical  assumption  of  half-truths.  If 
science  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  medley  of  ad  hoc  hypotheses,  it 
must  become  philosophical  and  must  enter  upon  a  thorough  criticism 
of  its  own  foundations.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World 
(1626),  p.  22  f. 

16  McDonald,  Parliament  and  Revolution  (1920),  p.  85. 
1"^  Gorst,  The  Curse  of  Educatian. 
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in  respect  of  which  it  has  become  a  "curse."  He  writes 
of  "flourishing  mediocrity,"  "square  pegs  in  round 
holes,"  "the  destruction  of  genius,"  "human  factories," 
"the  greatest  misery  of  the  greatest  number,"  the  out- 
put of  prigs,"  "boy  degeneration,"  "youth  and  crime," 
"mental  breakdown,"  "the  apotheosis  of  cram."  He 
writes  of  England : 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  genuine  system  of 
education.  A  large  number  of  institutions  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  and  cramming  after  an  approved  plan  the 
youth  of  the  upper  middle  classes ;  and  there  is  a  well-organized 
system  of  sham  education  spread  through  the  country-side  under 
the  title  of  "public  elementary  schools."  That  is  the  sum  of 
modern  educational  effort.  ...  It  means  risking  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  clever  child,  and  making  the  stupid  more  dense. 
And  it  means  popping  the  individual  into  a  mold  and  dishing 
him  up  as  a  dummy. 

Still  another  Englishman  of  standing  may  be  cited. 
He  writes : 

.  .  .  our  present  system  of  popular  education  by  its  want 
of  discrimination  and  its  specialization;  by  its  blind  worship  of 
advanced  "general"  education  for  every  child,  irrespective  of 
his  capacity  to  receive  it  or  to  profit  by  it;  its  neglect  to  train 
hands  and  muscles  for  their  proper  work,  and  brains  for  their 
proper  work;  its  fatuous  discouragement  of  manual  labor  for 
healthy  boys  and  girls,  to  their  own  life-long  injury  and  the 
injury  of  the  state;  its  curious  conceit  that  by  tying  children's 
hands  behind  their  backs  it  quickens  their  mental  activities, 
and  that  by  depositing  heaps  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  in  their 
brains,  it  swells  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  deepens  the 
convolutions  in  the  cortex;  its  vulgarization  of  our  whole 
national  life  by  spreading  a  dead  level  of  spurious  and  super- 
ficial accomplishments  .  .  .^^ 

^^  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Patriotism  and  Popular  Education  (1919), 
p.  259. 
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By  such  means  as  these,  the  argument  runs,  England 
has  succeeded  in  destroying  skill  without  developing  intel- 
ligence, or  anything  else  to  take  its  place.  The  net  results 
of  all  these  follies  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  the  people  spend 
their  leisure  time : 

The  bulk  and  staple  of  our  middle-class  and  lower  middle- 
class  entertainments  are  largely  compact  of  dull  mediocrity, 
banality,  tawdry  sentiment,  rank  sensation,  horribly  vulgar  sen- 
sual suggestion,  and  sheer  imbecility.  Frank,  riotous  indecency 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  more  tolerable,  for  it  would  at  least 
have  a  savor  of  vital  human  nature,  even  if  a  rank,  disagreeable 
savor.^^ 

Further  evidence — if  more  were  needed — could  be 
found  in  the  spread  of  the  cheap  newspapers — the  so- 
called  tabloids — with  their  glaring  head-lines,  their  sen- 
sational picturings,  their  vacuous  news  columns,  and  their 
lack  of  anything  remotely  related  to  interest  in  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  human  world,  national  or  international.^® 
This  development  was  accurately  foretold  by  Sumner, 
twenty  years  ago.     Before  1908,  he  wrote: 

The  aim  of  all  institutions  and  all  literature  in  a  modern 
state  is  to  please  the  man  in  the  street.  His  aim  is  to  get  out 
of  them  what  suits  him.  The  yellow  newspaper  thrives  and 
displaces  all  others  because  he  likes  it.  The  trashy  novel  pays 
well  because  his  wife  and  daughter  like  it.  The  advertise- 
ments in  the  popular  magazines  are  addressed  to  him.  They 
show  him  what  he  wants.  The  "funny  items"  are  adjusted  to 
his   sense   of   humor.    Hence,   all  these  are  symptoms.    They 

^^  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

20  Oswald  G.  Villard  writes,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  March 
1926  (p.  388-98),  of  this  whole  problem.  He  gives  facts  and  figures. 
He  tells  on  authority:  "In  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  1800  copies  of  a 
single  monthly  exclusively  devoted  to  sex  experience  and  the  nude  in 
art  are  sold  of  each  issue,  mostly  to  women  ...  if  its  spread  is 
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show  him  what  he  "believes  in"  and  they  strengthen  his  pre- 
judices.^^ 

The  ultimate  results  of  this  sort  of  popular  education 
— ^giving  the  public  what  it  wants — are  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  McDonald: 

At  this  present  moment,  we  know  the  mass  at  its  worst — a  mass 
composed  not  of  people  who  reflect,  but  of  people  who  feel — its 
"opinion"  like  a  sea  lashed  into  storm  by  winds,  not  like  a  river 
flowing  onward  in  well-defined  channels  .  .  ,  roused  by  cries, 
catch-words  and  phrases,  and  appealed  to  through  its  simple  emo- 
tions. The  mass  mind  in  times  like  this  is  still  the  elemental  mind 
of  primitive  man,  and  its  rationale  belongs  to  the  instinct  through 
which  social  cohesion  grew  rather  than  to  the  reason  by  Vv^hich 
social  cohesion  develops.  Thus  it  can  be  moved  by  the  highest 
moral  idealism  and  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by  the  blindest 
passions.  It  is  both  absurdly  generous  and  brutally  cruel;  it 
is  non-rational  and  irresponsible;  ...  it  is  in  a  continual  con- 
dition of  self -flattery. 

A  great  and  determining  section  of  the  mass  does  not  think 
for  itself;  it  divides  on  trivialities;  .^  .  .  tinsel  allures  it;  when 
its  representatives  come  before  it  it  is  not  well  equipped  to 
judge  them  .  .  .22 

If  the  question  is  asked  as  to  why  public  education  does 
not  make  some  impress  upon  this  type  of  mind,  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  modern  life — in  cities. 
Many  industries  are  now  quite  definitely  putting  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  production  of  morons.  Industrial  pro- 
cesses are  being  sub-divided  and  simplified  to  the  levels 
of  the  moron  mind,  and  standardized  on  those  levels,  so 
that  not  alone  does  the  existent  moron  find  a  happy  niche 

not  checked,  it  will  be  possible  in  another  year  or  s'o  to  say  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can  be  said  of  any  na- 
tion— ^that  its  people  are  steeped  in  dirty  literature.  ..." 

21  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  x.  50,  51. 

22  McDonald,  Parliament  and  Revolution,  p.  7. 
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in  "the  land  of  moronia,'*  but  a  continuous  supply  of 
morons  tends  to  become  a  vested  right  of  the  industries 
concerned.  In  a  few  days  of  habituation,  the  moron  can 
get  all  the  "education"  needed — or  desirable  for  those 
standardized  jobs.  Adult  Education:  here  we  have  it  in 
its  ultimate  form! 

Should  the  Public  Be  Intelligent? — The  present  is, 
for  many,  a  time  of  despair.  Through  all  the  Western 
world,  the  race  has  embarked  on  a  career  of  popular  gov- 
ernment— presumptive  democracy — and  the  career  seems 
to  have  gone  limp  before  it  is  more  than  well  under  way. 
In  their  despair,  some — not  a  few — now  turn  eager  eyes 
toward  some  alluring  form  of  Aristocracy.  This  "re- 
turn to  sanity"  as  one  of  its  advocates  self-complimentarily 
calls  his  own  desire,  takes  many  forms,  and  stirs  up  many 
elements  of  disgust  with  present  conditions.  We  have  a 
"school"  of  political  advocates  who  have  "gone  aristo- 
crat." ^^  Our  "mental  testers"  have  largely  become  con- 
vinced that  democracy  is  an  iridescent  dream,  and  that 
society  must  be  saved  by  its  "best" — if  only  they  can  be 
found.^^  The  classification  of  the  human  race  on  some 
basis — "scientific,"  if  possible — is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  that 
basis?  What  shall  the  new  Aristocracy  that  is  to  "save 
us"  use  as  the  basis  of  its  own  salvation? 

23  Cf.  Walter  Lippmann's  Phantom  Public  for  a  specimen  of  their 
arguments. 

24  President  George  B.  Cutten  of  Colgate  University  thinks  he  has 
found  them.  In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  some  years  ago,  he 
said:  "If  present  hopes  and  expectations  are  realized  they  (i.  e.  the 
intelligence  tests)  will  result  in  a  caste  system  as  rigid  as  that  of 
India,  but  on  a  rational  and  just  basis  ...  It  must  inevitably  de- 
stroy universal  suffrage,  by  cutting  off  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
adults,  whose  intelligence  is  so  low  as  to  be  impossible  of  compre' 
bending  the  significance  of  the  ballot.  ..." 
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Here  is  the  first  stumbling-block.  Sumner  points  out 
that  all  aristocracies  are  * 'groups  of  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  possession  of  those  things  which  are  ad- 
mired or  approved,  and  which  give  superiority  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  or  for  social  power."  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  social  group  ever  succeeded  in  making 
itself  an  aristocracy  by  its  own  efforts  or  demands :  it  had 
always  to  fill  the  need  of  the  mass  for  something  to  ad- 
mire and  to  distinguish.^^  That  makes  the  matter  more 
complicated.  We  are  now  being  told  that  what  America 
needs  is  an  Intellectual  Aristocracy.  But  how  shall  the 
mass  of  Americans  set  up  an  Intellectual  Aristocracy  if 
they  do  not  admire  or  distinguish  intellectual  things? 
After  all,  an  Aristocracy  is  more  than  a  lot  of  people  hold- 
ing sinecures :  it  is  a  service  to  an  age,  a  people,  a  time. 

The  dif^culty  is  that  there  are  too  many  groups  that 
want  the  prestige  of  class — as  a  perquisite.  Once  landed 
proprietors  were  the  aristocrats.  Merchants  and  bankers 
were  aristocrats  in  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa  and 
the  Hanseatic  towns.  Military  leaders  made  the  grade 
under  Napoleon.  Courtiers  rose  high  under  Louis  XIV. 
Ecclesiastics  were  the  Lords  of  Rome.  Since  the  14th 
century,  capitalists  have  become  a  dominating  type  of 
power.  But  intellectuals  have  never  been  able  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  social  and  economic  security  except  as 
the  recipients  of  patronage;  that  is,  as  servants.  The 
prospects  are  not  good  for  an  intellectual  aristocracy! 

There  are  many  groups  which  want  social  domination, 
and  even  our  intellectuals  ofTer  no  convincing  way  of 
determining  which,  if  any,  should  bear  away  the  palm. 
Sumner  was  aristocratic  in  his  predilections,  but  he  had 
no  illusions  about  the  modern  situation.     We  can  go  on 

25  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  183. 
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to  real  democracy,  he  implies,  or  we  can  go  backward  to 
the  ages  of  violence,  into  endless  fights  for  prestige : 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  name  the  classes  which  have  done 
useful  work  and  made  beneficial  sacrifices  only,  and  the  other 
classes  which  have  been  idle  burdens  and  mischief  makers 
only.  All  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  by  all.  It  is  evident 
that  no  other  view  than  this  can  be  rational  and  true,  for  one 
reason  because  the  will  and  the  intention  of  the  men  of  to-day 
in  what  they  do  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  consequences  to- 
morrow of  what  they  do  .  .  .^^ 

Moreover,  no  one  individual  or  group  has  any  right  to 
be  supercilious  about  these  things: 

If  anyone  wants  to  blame  the  masses,  let  him  turn  to  his  own 
case.  He  will  find  that  he  thinks  about  and  understands  only 
his  own  intellectual  pursuit.  He  could  not  give  the  effort  to 
every  department  of  knowledge.  In  other  matters  he  is  one  of 
the  masses,  and  does  as  they  do.  He  uses  routine,  set  formulae, 
current  phrases  caught  up  from  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
the  better  class  .  .  .^^ 

There  can  be,  therefore,  no  intellectual  escape  by  way  of 
an  aristocracy.  That  Platonic  dream  is  fallacious,  just 
as  Plato's  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  intellect,  and  of 
ideas,  was  fallacious.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  fallacious 
will  not  keep  many  people  from  clinging  to  it  as  a  last 
hope! 

Our  way  must  lie  otherwhere.  We  have  taken  to  our- 
selves the  faith  of  democracy;  we  have  set  up  for  ourselves 
the  standards  and  mechanisms  of  political  democracy,  at 
least  in  part.  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  turning  back  on 
our  professions,  and  trying  to  make  ourselves  believe  that 
a  nobler  ideal  has  risen  above  the  horizon.  That  way  lies 
a  sort  of  madness  and  infinite  self -contempt. 

26  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.   59  f .,  46  f . 
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But,  if  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  turning  our  backs 
upon  our  professed  ideals,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  our  current  methods  of  working  for 
those  ideals.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have 
been  intelligent:  we  who  boast  our  intelligence!  It  will 
soon  appear  that  we  have  little  need  to  be  discouraged  with 
our  ideals,  but  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  childish  methods :  we  have  little  reason  to  be  disil- 
lusioned as  to  democracy — which  has  never  been  tried — 
and  much  reason  to  be  critical  of  our  stupid  methods  by 
the  use  of  which  we  have  been  long  indifferently  trying 
to  realize  democracy.  This  is  not  a  time  for  new  ideals, 
or  new  emotions,  so  much;  it  is  a  time  for  a  complete 
shake-up  in  our  intelligence  departments ! 

Such  a  re-examination  of  our  conventional  methods — 
educational,  political,  industrial,  moral,  religious — will  call 
for  courage  and  infinite  patience  and  care.  We  may  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  principles  of 
eugenics  in  order  to  rid  the  race  of  its  heaviest  burdens  of 
deficiency.  When  we  shall  have  become  intelligent  that 
will  not  be  so  difficult.  We  shall  certainly  have  to  re- 
interpret the  things  we  are  working  for,  whether  in  the 
way  of  education  or  of  civiHzation.  Democracy  must  be 
guided  by  mind.  We  face  problems  :  the  real  responsibil- 
ity of  the  individual  in  our  social  order;  the  meanings  and 
support  of  an  impersonal  social  justice;  the  precarious 
significance  of  law  as  a  means  of  reconstructing  customs, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  personal  habits  and  tastes;  the 
remoteness  of  money  from  work,  and  the  unstimulating 
character  of  a  wage  to  many  people;  the  broader  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  as  the  organization  of  the  common 
life,  and  its  meanings  to  the  individual;  and  the  whole 
problem  of  a  scientific  technic  of  life  and  work  as  opposed 
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to  a  purely  traditional  technic,  with  the  interrelationships 
of  the  two.  Can  the  individual  of  the  future  share  in 
these  ideals  and  responsibilities?  He  must,  if  he  is  to  be 
a  member  of  the  future.  He  must  consent  to  give  over 
his  isolation  in  the  grooves  of  the  community,  his  simple 
life  of  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  his  job  and  his 
room,  while  the  great  structures  of  the  modern  world  rise 
unknown  about  him,  and  the  traffic  of  the  world  passes 
him  by  and  leaves  him  untouched. 

Can  the  Individual  Be  Intelligent? — The  answer 
to  this  question  rests  not  with  *'the  average  individual," 
or  with  the  *'moron"  to-day.  It  rests  with  the  leaders  of 
our  education,  with  our  statesmen,  and  our  so-called  ''in- 
tellectuals" and  ''better  classes."  We  must  escape  from 
our  slogans,  our  catchwords,  our  institutionalized  stupidi- 
ties, and  our  vested  ignorances.  Education  has  never  yet 
been  tried.  It  is  folly  to  denounce  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic education  because  of  present  conditions.  We  have 
never  yet  had  a  democratic  education.  We  have  had  noth- 
ing but  the  lingering  fragments  of  our  old  aristocratic 
educations.  Our  school  men  refuse  to  face  this  fact; 
our  educators  continue  to  praise  the  thing  that  defeats 
what  they  call  their  ideals.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  clear 
thinking  so  much  needed  as  just  here.  And  that  thinking 
is  not  likely  to  come  from  men  and  women  who  are  too 
deeply  immersed  in  the  conditions;  that  is,  from  school 
men.  Consider,  once  more,  the  words  of  a  statesman  who 
has  had  occasion  to  think  much  about  this  matter. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  asks  us  to  consider  the  following 
facts : 


Slowly,  very  slowly,  do  intelligence  and  reflection  permeate 
the  mass,  though  the  leaven  is  there  and  it  will  work  more 
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quickly  when  we  have  revised  our  educational  methods  and 
are  not  content  longer  to  send  from  our  schools  millions  of 
people  whose  capacity  to  read  makes  them  the  prey  of  the  most 
worthless  and  mentally  devastating  printed  matter,  and  when  we 
give  to  our  "respectable"  people  some  worthier  ideals  of  life 
than  those  which  degrade  the  taste  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
Dulk  of  the  middle  class  to-day.^'' 

The  due  to  this  whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
phrase  ^'revise  our  educational  methods,"  just  quoted. 
One  nation,  Denmark,  has  done  this,  with  results  that  can- 
not be  doubted.  Our  problem  lies  just  here.  We  need 
not  despair  of  the  human  race,  or  of  intelligence  or  of 
education.  We  must  change  our  thinking,  and  our  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  all  three  of  them;  that  is  all.  The 
human  race  is  potentially  intelligent;  education  is  pre- 
sumptively the  means  by  which  that  potentiality  shall 
become  actuality. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  well  fear  to  be  too  precipitate  about 
becoming  intelligent,  for  intelligence  will  make  us  do  some 
things  that  will  shock  our  own  traditional  minds.  But 
we  may  well  repeat  here  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond 
say  of  conditions  in  certain  manufacturing  cities  of  Eng- 
land in  the  early  19th  century: 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  evil  was  greater  when  a  town  had 
a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  instead  of  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  was  that  men  still  saw  with  the  eyes  of  their  grandfathers, 
and  that  they  were  busy  polishing  the  life  of  the  slum,  when  a 
race  that  was  vigorous  and  free  in  its  mind  could  have  put  an 
end  to  it ! 

If  we  become  Intelligent,  we  may  decide  to  put  an  end  to 
a  number  of  things.  We  should  therefore  go  at  the  mat- 
ter warily. 

27MacDonald,  Parliament  and  Revolution  (1920),  p.  10. 
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Sumner.    Folkways. 

White,  W.  A.    Mechanisms  of  Character  Formation. 

Sperry.    Disciplines  of  Liberty. 

In  The  Nation  for  November  lo,  1926,  (p.  481-2) 
under  the  title:  The  Balance-sheet  of  a  Crank,  appears 
a  ''social  balance-sheet,"  showing  "assets"  and  ''liabili- 
ties" of  the  American  mind — as  one  observer  has 
computed  them.  The  writer  "will  welcome  audits  and 
corrections  and  even  comparative  balance-sheets." 


CHAPTER  VII 
A  CHAPTER  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

For  three  generations  we  have  been  teaching  a  philosophy  of 
business  that  was  fundamentally  an  appeal  to  self-interest.  We 
have  been  resting  comfortably  in  the  belief  that  if  each  man 
was  encouraged  to  pursue  his  own  ends  in  a  clear-headed  way, 
competition  would  secure  efficiency  in  production  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  rewards.  Now  this  was  never  wholly  true — selfish 
people  were  never  quite  clear-headed  enough  to  make  the  theory 
work  out  as  it  should,  and  were  continually  doing  inefficient  or 
unjust  things  from  stupidity  or  shortsightedness ;  but  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  came  tolerably  near  being  true. 
With  the  progress  of  industrial  consolidation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century  it  has  ceased  to  be  true,  even  in  this  rough 
way.  We  have  just  learned  to  face  this  as  an  economic  fact; 
we  have  not  yet  faced  its  ethical  consequences.  ...  A  degree 
of  selfishness  in  business  transactions  which  under  19th  cen- 
tury conditions  was  safe  and  generally  advantageous  for  the 
community  has  become  under  20th  century  conditions  unsafe 
and  generally  disastrous.  Can  these  facts  be  brought  home  to 
the  people  as  a  whole  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  act  upon 
them?  .  .  . 

The  difficulty  is  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moral  one.  Our 
fundamental  problem,  as  leaders  of  democracy,  is  to  make  people 
see  what  really  is  their  duty  under  modern  conditions,  instead 
of  letting  them  think  they  are  doing  their  duty  in  applying  yes- 
terday's ideals  of  morals  and  law  to  the  business  of  to-day. 
We  have  a  double  task  before  us — ^to  frame  a  new  system  of 
ethics  which  shall  keep  nations  sound  and  strong  after  competi- 
tion has  been  abandoned  or  limited,  and  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic to  accept  this  new  system  and  the  obligations  which  it  im- 
poses.   Hadley,  Economic  Problems  of  Democracy   (1923),  p. 

i35f. 
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''These  young  people  who  have  been  through  high  school  and 
college  think  they've  been  taught  everything,"  Old  Man  Barton 
frames  the  indictment.  "So  they  figure  they  don't  need  to  learn 
nothing  any  more,  nor  even  to  think.  Us  old  timers  knew  we 
didn't  know  much  to  start  with,  and  so  we've  spent  our  lives 
mostly  trying  to  study  things  out." — From  ''What  Babbitt  Won't 
Talk  About,"  Harper's  Magazine,  April  1926,  p.  541. 


America  began  in  local  communities  and  on  the 
frontiers.  Americans  still  live  in  thousands  of  local  com- 
munities. Some  Americans  still  like  to  live  in  local  com- 
munities, with  their  roots  in  the  soil  and  with  their  eyes 
on  the  horizons.  None  the  less,  for  more  than  a  century 
the  drift  of  our  life  has  been  away  from  these  local  com- 
munities and  toward  the  center  of  things.  Life  on  the 
frontiers  is  strenuous,  wearing.  Life  in  the  small  com- 
munity is  thought  to  be  narrow,  provincial.  All  the  calls 
of  culture,  leisure,  ease,  are  thought  to  be  toward  the 
cities.  We  are  in  the  "great  drift."  The  center  is  every- 
thing; and  ''able  minds"  are  to  solve  all  our  problems  for 
us,  handing  down  their  solutions  from  centers  of  wisdom 
and  authority. 

The  Great  American  Tragedy. — Alost  of  our  past 
.and  current  legends  about  the  local  community  are  fal- 
lacious. The  local  community  was  never  so  wise  or  noble 
as  it  has  been  painted  by  some;  nor  has  it  ever  been  so 
narrow  or  provincial  as  it  has  been  drawn  by  others,  like 
Sinclair  Lewis,  for  example.  Out  of  that  community  life 
has  come  most  of  the  best  that  we  now  have,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  worst  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Hence, 
that  old  country  life  is  something  that  must  be  under- 
stood— with  as  little  of  either  praise  or  blame  as  the  hu- 
man mind  is  capable  of  displaying. 
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Our  various  phases  of  democracy — political,  or  other- 
wise— arose  out  of  the  pioneering  freedom  of  individuals 
and  small  groups  in  these  local  communities.  Local  self- 
government,  however  bungling  or  foolish  or  inefficient, 
was  a  function  of  the  local  community  from  the  beginning. 
Individual  freedom  of  choice  as  to  occupation  was  also 
recognized:  "This  is  a  free  country,  and  we  can  do  as 
we  please!"  To  be  sure,  sometimes  this  economic  and 
political  freedom  was  compensated  for,  in  some  way;  for 
example,  by  curtailment  of  freedom  with  respect  to  re- 
ligious matters.  But  most  individuals  felt  such  curtail- 
ment no  great  hardship — as  compared  with  eternal  re- 
wards; and  those  who  did  not  like  it  could,  like  Roger 
Williams,  leave  one  local  community  and  go  to  another, 
even  to  one  he  could  organize  and  control  in  his  own  way. 
Our  argument,  in  this  chapter,  can  best  be  portrayed  by 
following  the  thread  of  political  development. 

In  making  the  Constitution,  it  was  specifically  provided 
that  all  powers  not  specially  delegated  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment should  be  reserved  to  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities. This  was  inescapable,  at  least  in  theory.  The 
roots  of  all  our  American  institutions  were  planted  deep 
in  our  local  community  soil  by  the  very  processes  that  made 
pioneer  life.  The  new  general  government  was  intended, 
not  to  do  away  with  any  of  these  original  liberties,  but  to 
make  them  more  rational  and  secure:  to  establish  them  in 
justice,  in  domestic  tranquillity,  in  security  against  ex- 
ternal aggression,  and  to  give  them  that  generality  which 
would  protect  them  from  their  own  provincialisms  and 
emotionalisms. 

Now,  the  prime  characteristic  of  a  local  institution — its 
nearness  to  the  habit  and  custom  of  the  actual  inhabitants 
of  the  land — has  made  it  seem  precariously  ineffective  to 
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all  who  have  been  interested  in  an  abstract  technic  of  gov- 
ernment, or  to  others  interested  in  the  defense,  by  means 
of  government,  not  of  the  general  welfare,  but  of  some 
vested  private  interest.  Hence,  from  the  very  first,  there 
have  been  strong  protests  against  the  predominance  of  the 
local  community,  and  very  strong  movements  toward  more 
completely  centralized  national  control  of  all  our  interests 
and  policies.  Under  the  accelerations  of  recent  years, 
these  centralizing  movements  have  developed  so  rapidly 
that  local  self-government  has  all  but  disappeared.  The 
national  government  overshadows  the  various  states;  and 
the  state  paralyzes  the  initiative  of  the  local  community. 
As  Old  Man  Barton  says :  'The  local  community  can 
now  have  its  choice — of  doing  what  the  general  govern- 
ment wants  it  to  do,  voluntarily,  or  being  made  to  do  it." 

Our  political  statesmanship  first  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  real  question :  it  was  not  academic.  But 
it  was  after  all  only  superficially  political :  its  profoundest 
importance  lay  in  its  educational  bearings.  However,  we 
must  approach  it  from  the  political  angle.  The  opposing 
personalities  of  Hamilton  and  Jefiferson  will  dramatize 
the  arguments.  Hamilton  conceived  of  government  as  the 
function  of  superior  individuals  and  groups.  He  held 
that  civic  ability  and,  therefore,  civic  authority  inhered 
in  these  superior  types.  Hence,  his  theory  inevitably 
called  for  the  more  or  less  complete  centralisation  of  all 
governmental  functions,  and  the  development  of  a  gov- 
erning class. 

Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  of  democratic 
government,  to  which  he  thought  the  American  experi- 
ment was  committed,  as  calling  for  the  expression  of  the 
political  abilities  of  all  men.  This  meant,  of  course,  if 
such  an  inclusive  program  was  to  be  realized,  that  all  men 
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must  ultimately  share  in  the  understanding,  in  the  or- 
ganizing and  in  the  control  of  governmental  policies,  as 
well  as  accept  the  paternal  protection  of  the  governmental 
machineries.  That  is  to  say,  democratic  political  or- 
ganization must  patiently  wait  upon  educational  develop- 
ment and  the  release  of  the  intelligence  of  all  men. 

This  was  not  an  unreasonable  proposal.  Inasmuch  as 
that  now  for  the  first  time  in  human  history  all  men  were, 
theoretically,  to  be  considered  as  sharers  in  the  "blessings 
of  liberty,"  they  should  all  have  been  given  time  to  escape 
from  the  repressions  and  subordinations  of  the  past,  into 
that  intellectual  freedom  which  must,  assuredly,  be  the 
accompaniment  and  guide  of  political  and  social  freedom. 
Political  democracy  is  impossible  except  as  the  participants 
in  it  are  intellectually  and  morally  free. 

Now,  Hamilton  was  not  interested  in  freedom ;  at  least, 
he  was  not  interested  in  ''the  freedom  of  the  individual," 
as  an  intellectual  and  moral  achievement.  He  was  in- 
terested in  ''free  government";  but  that  meant,  to  him, 
first  of  all,  a  secure  government;  and  that  meant  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people — hy  those  who  could  assure  security. 
Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  interested  not  in  govern- 
ment at  all,  save  as  an  inescapable  means:  "That  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least !"  He  was  interested 
in  freedom :  first,  in  schools,  or  other  means  of  intellectual 
awakening;  and  second,  so  much  government  as  would 
be  necessary  to  the  defense  of  education,  taken  in  the 
larger  sense. 

Now,  Hamilton's  program  had  one  enormous  advan- 
tage over  Jefferson's  program:  it  was  close  to  the  folk- 
ways of  the  past,  and  it  could  count  on  all  the  help  which 
custom  and  inertia  and  habit  can  bring  to  any  social  or 
political  plan — which  is  almost  all  the  power  there   is. 
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Always  there  had  been  some  men  in  every  community  who 
were  interested  in  control,  in  politics.  These  could  be 
counted  upon.  By  making  civic  responsibility  the  func- 
tion of  the  few  capable  ones  in  each  community,  the 
problem  of  civic  education  under  Hamilton's  program 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum :  all  that  was  needed  was  the 
initiation  of  these  capable  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson's  program  could  succeed 
only  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  a  universal  civic 
education,  which  should  gradually  awaken  the  civic  abil- 
ities of  all  the  people,  and  include  them  within  the  actually 
participating  body  politic.  Jefferson  sensed  all  this  and 
gave  much  of  his  best  thought  and  effort  to  the  task  of 
working  out  an  educational  policy  that  should  have  this 
broad  civic  function.  But  the  handicaps  were  too  great. 
Hamilton's  programs  selected  the  able  few  in  each  local- 
ity, the  abler  few  in  each  state,  the  ablest  few  in  the 
nation,  for  civic  and  political  power.  So  while  the  Jef- 
fersonians  were  struggling  with  the  then  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  universal  civic  education,  the  Federalists  were 
making  off  with  the  political  machinery;  and  in  spite  of 
occasional  reversals,  like  the  victory  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
they  were  gathering  to  themselves  the  prestige  of  achieve- 
ment, and,  eventually,  they  would  secure,  not  only  the 
control  of  government  but  the  almost  complete  control  of 
education  as  well.  Education,  which  was  to  have  released 
the  civic  ability  of  all,  and,  so,  to  have  assured  the  demo- 
cratic foundations  of  the  republic,  in  the  individual  and 
the  community,  was  thus  caught  in  the  general  drift  of 
centralization,  and  shortly  became  a  compulsion  of  and  by 
the  state  upon  the  local  community;  and  it  has  even 
threatened,  at  times,  to  become  a  compulsion  of  and  by 
the  national  government,  upon  the  states  and  local  com- 
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munities.  The  local  community,  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, and  as  an  educational  ideal,  as  well,  has  been  al- 
most destroyed,  by  the  drift  of  centralization.  This  may 
be  called  the  Great  American  Tragedy. 

Conflicting  Tendencies  and  Their  Fate. — It  is  true 
that  this  centralizing  trend,  this  Federalist  program,  was 
fought  for  the  first  century  of  our  national  history  by 
a  number  of  conflicting,  antagonistic,  or  contradictory 
forces.  The  most  important  and  effective  of  those  forces 
was  this  same  old  ''influence  of  the  frontier."  Con- 
tinuously, from  the  beginning,  say  1790,  to  1890,  re- 
bellious individuals,  rebellious  groups,  and  even  whole 
communities  escaped  from  the  security  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  settled  areas  into  the  freedom  of  the 
frontier.  Not  more  did  the  adventurous  part  of  West- 
ern Europe  struggle  to  escape  from  the  repressive  con- 
ditions of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  at  home  into  ''the 
American  wilderness"  than  did  the  more  adventurous 
part  of  our  own  East  struggle  to  escape  from  the  settled 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  many  early  communities. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  our  history  was  the 
local  rebellions  against  a  gradually  centralizing  authority, 
culminating  of  course  in  the  Civil  War — and  there,  prob- 
ably, finally  defeated. 

The  pioneer  spirit  disappeared  very  slowly.  It  was 
preserved  on  "the  retreating  frontier"  until  1890,  at  least. 
It  produced  a  number  of  specific  movements  in  politics, 
such  as  the  renaissance  under  Andrew  Jackson;  the 
"Greenbacker"  and  "Populist"  movements  of  the  '70s  and 
'80s  and  '90s,  and  the  "Wisconsin"  and  "Oregon"  "ideals" 
of  more  recent  dates.  It  re-appears  in  an  occasional 
leader,  political,  or  other.  But,  with  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  actual  geographic  frontier — about  1890 — 
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the  original  influence  lost  its  rootage  in  reality.  It  will 
remain,  if  it  remains  at  all,  as  a  memory  of  an  ideal — 
once  held  precious — ^but  rather  forlorn  and  remote  in  these 
world-shaking,  and  therefore  fearsomely  centralizing  days. 
Other  Centralizing  Outcomes. — Our  political  life 
was  not  the  only  phase  of  our  civilization  that  felt  the 
influence  of  the  centralizing  drift  during  our  first  century. 
Industry  began  to  feel  the  same  trend — at  least  from  the 
day  of  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  steam 
railroad.  Farming  was,  to  be  sure,  mostly  a  non- 
centralizing  pursuit.  It  remains  so  even  to-day,  in  spite 
of  all  demands,  and  some  local  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
But  manufacturing  seems  to  find  its  natural  character 
only  when  it  is  shifting  ever  toward  larger  units  of  pro- 
duction, with  ever  greater  division  of  labor.  The  signif- 
icance of  this  trend  for  both  industry  and  education  has 
been  set  forth  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  as  follows : 

The  other  task  that  became  immensely  more  important  with 
the  Industrial  Revolution  was  that  of  education.  Adam  Smith 
had  pointed  out  that  the  division  of  labor,  though  good  for  pro- 
duction, was  bad  for  the  mind  of  the  laborer.  Men,  women  and 
children  lost  range,  diversity  and  incentive  in  their  work,  when 
that  work  was  simplified  to  a  single  process,  or  a  monotonous 
routine.  Life  was  more  versatile  and  interesting  when  craft- 
manship  was  combined  with  agriculture.  Under  the  new  sys- 
tem, the  boy  or  youth  learned  one  process  and  one  process  only; 
a  great  part  of  his  mind  was  never  exercised;  many  of  his 
faculties  remained  idle  and  undeveloped.  .  .  .^ 

The  Industrial  Revolution  has  created  societies  in  which  the 
plainest  lives  are  ruled  by  forces  that  are  as  wide  as  the  world. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a  man's  neighbors  were  those  who  lived 
near  him;  his  outlook  was  bounded  by  his  village;  he  could 
watch  the  growing  of  his  food,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  his  clothes.     This  life,  with  its  charm  and  the  danger  of  its 

1  Hammond,   The  Rise  of  Modern  Industry    (1926),   p.  228. 
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simplicity  was  extinguished  by  a  series  of  changes,  of  which 
the  most  dramatic  were  the  great  mechanical  inventions  that 
began  in  the  i8th  century  and  have  succeeded  each  other  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  from  that  time  to  this.  .  .  .^ 

The  drift  of  industries  toward  great  units  was  naturally 
not  unwelcome  to  all  who  believe  in  the  centralization  of 
society.  The  political  centralizers  who  have  dominated 
America — almost  continuously  from  Hamilton's  day  to 
the  present — found  nothing  undesirable  in  this  drift.  In 
fact  they  found  nothing  new  in  it.  The  quotation  from 
ex-President  Hadley's  discussion  of  the  problem  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  sets  forth  the  facts  con- 
vincingly. Here  were  new  problems — ^■to  which  were  ap- 
plied old  interpretations.  Here  are  inescapable  problems 
of  our  new  industrial  life,  and  we  treat  them  with  old 
precedents.  These  are  not — as  Mr.  Hadley  well  says — 
ethical  problems,  so  much  as  they  are  intellectual  prob- 
lems. Can  we  understand  these  problems,  make  our- 
selves understand  them,  construct  new  frameworks  of 
understanding  for  them,  and  help  our  fellows  to  see  all 
these  things  in  new  terms?  Here  again,  the  Hammonds 
offer  us  helpful  suggestion : 

In  an  age  of  such  rapid  invention  and  development  it  was 
easy  to  slip  into  the  beHef  that  the  one  task  of  thei  human  race 
was  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  nature,  and  to  forget  how  much 
the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  the  effort  to  find  a 
tolerable  basis  for  a  common  life.  Man  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  learning  to  control  his  environment  than  in  learning 
to  control  his  social  relationships;  in  learning  to  cooperate  with 
wind  and  water  than  in  learning  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow 
men.  .  .  .^ 

2  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  i. 

3  Hammond,    The  Skilled  Laborer    (1920),   p.   381. 
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That  is  to  say,  men  and  women  were  so  much  con- 
cerned, all  through  the  19th  century,  with  production  in 
the  economic  world  and  control  in  the  political  sphere,  that 
few  had  any  time  or  energy  to  give  to  understanding,  in 
a  social  sense,  and  those  who  did  consider  such  things 
were  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  either  as  fools  or  as 
traitors.  What  happened  to  intelHgejtce  during  these 
years  when  the  individual  worker  was  being  subordinated 
to  the  economic  machine,  and  when  the  individual  mem- 
ber of  pioneering  society  was  being  compressed  into  a  na- 
tion that  was  more  and  more  governed  from  a  distant 
central  authority  ?  This  much  can  be  said :  We  have  had 
an  enormous  development  of  schools  and  of  schooling;  but 
it  is  not  believed  even  by  conservative  men  that  we  have 
had  a  proportionate  increase  of  education,  or  release  of 
intelligence.     Some  hold  we  have  had  just  the  opposite. 

What  Has  Become  of  Our  Mind? — ''One  of  the  very 
first  cares,"  of  the  early  leaders  of  our  republic,  says 
Hadley,^  *Vas  to  provide  a  system  of  public  education 
under  which  every  child  should  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  This  education  did  not  go  very  far,  but 
it  went  straight  toward  the  mark.  It  put  in  the  hands  of 
American  children  powers  that  would  enable  them  to  take 
intelligent  part  in  public  business  when  they  grew  up.  It 
did  not  undertake  to  give  much  knowledge  of  politics  or 
economics;  it  left  that  to  be  acquired  afterwards,  in  the 
jury  box  or  the  political  campaign,  from  the  newspaper 
or  in  the  counting  room.  For  this,  it  taught  them  to  rely 
upon  themselves." 

In  this  statement,  we  find  a  clue  to  our  problems.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  formal  education  did  not — 
and  could  not  under  folkway,  centralizing,  drifting  regime 

*Hadley,   Economic  Problems   of  Democracy    (1923),   p.   I53« 
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— deal  with  crucial  problems  of  political  or  economic 
change.  These  were  left  to  common  talk,  to  political 
oratory,  to  newspapers,  books,  and  the  like.  None  the 
less.  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  ^  reports  that  during 
the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  history  of  our  govern- 
ment, "There  was  a  widespread  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions. The  body  of  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Political 
questions  were  debated  in  the  market-place  and  by  the 
fireside,  and  on  the  whole  the  decisions  made  by  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  people  have  been  justified." 

By  curious  turns  of  their  arguments,  both  Hadley  and 
Pritchett  give  the  schools  of  the  times  credit  for  these  re- 
sults. It  seems  likely  that  a  truer  appraisal  of  the  facts 
would  issue  in  a  different  judgment.  If  we  are  ever  to 
deal  intelligently  with  problems  of  education,  we  must 
begin  by  being  realistic  in  our  appraisal  of  our  schools. 
President  Pritchett,  in  the  discussion  just  quoted  in  part, 
says  that  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  ''constitutes  the  most  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  public  school  system."  We've  done 
nothing  so  good  since.  "In  the  days  when  school  facilities 
were  meager,  interest  in  political  questions  was  widespread 
and  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  voting  was  more 
general  than  it  is  to-day.  The  period  of  great  expansion 
in  the  school  system  has  coincided  with  a  growing  neglect 
of  the  obligation  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country  ..." 

This  statement  seems  to  mean  that,  as  a  simple  histor- 
ical fact,  the  more  schools  we  have  developed,  the  less 
education  we  have  been  able  to  secure :  that  is  to  say,  the 
more  we  are  schooled,  the  less  we  are  educated.  Indeed, 
President   Pritchett   quite   says    so:     "The   school   door 

5  Report  of  the   Carnegie  Foundation   (1925),  p.   113. 
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stands  open  to  every  child,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  the  most  widely  educated  people  in  the 
world/'  But — that  is  not  all :  ''Our  youth  are  spoon- 
fed as  are  those  of  no  other  nation.  .  .  .  Text  books  offer 
every  variety  of  pre-digested  information.  The  method 
makes  for  intellectual  dependence."  In  other  words,  if 
education  means  the  development  of  initiative  and  ability 
to  think  for  one's  self,  then  the  more  "spoon-fed"  school- 
ing v/e  have,  the  less  education,  the  less  intelligence  we 
shall  secure.     This  may  tell  us  where  our  mind  has  gone! 

Why  then  should  we  give  our  early  schools  the  credit 
for  those  wonderful  intellectual  achievements  of  the  first 
seventy-five  years  of  our  history?  Is  it  on  the  ground 
that  those  early  schools  let  us  alone  and  let  the  problems, 
tasks,  experiences  and  conditions  of  daily  living  get  in 
their  educative  influences  upon  us?  If  so,  more  going  to 
school  means  saving  less  of  our  natural  mind!  If  so,  all 
our  schools  would  do  well  to  pass  a  perpetual  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  send  the  children  home ! 

How  Shall  We  Get  Back  Our  Mind?— We  have  lost 
our  mind  to  the  machines:  the  machine  of  industry,  that 
uses  mind  in  the  front  office  only,  and  not  in  the  shop ;  the 
machine  of  politics,  that  can  use  7nind  in  the  back  room 
where  policies  are  determined  upon  only,  not  where  the 
public  votes  upon  those  policies ;  the  machine  of  education, 
which  can  use  mind  in  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion only,  not  in  the  classroom  where  the  children  are  be- 
ing taught.  The  great  problem  of  education,  to-day,  is 
that  of  getting  hack  some  mind  into  our  life  and  work, 
and  education.  How  shall  that  be  accomplished?  We 
must  get  closer  to  the  natural  history  of  mind. 

Education,  in  pioneer  times,  came  less  from  school  than 
from  actual  experience  in  all  the  varied  phases  of  commun- 
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ity  living.  The  school  merely  furnished  some  elementary 
tools,  and,  to  some  few,  glimpses  of  the  world  of  books 
and  human  experience  lying  outside  the  local  community. 
The  school  rarely  touched  the  actual  life  of  the  times : 
free  land,  and  the  chance  to  become  independent  self- 
respecting  members  of  permanent  free  communities,  with 
all  the  varied  activities  that  made  those  communities  what 
they  were — these  were  the  prime  influences  that  made  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days  the  patterns  to  which  we 
still  fondly  turn.  John  Marshall  is  an  illustration  of  the 
theme.  He  had  less  than  a  year  in  schools,  with  six  weeks 
in  a  law  school:  yet  he  was  one  of  America's  most  in- 
fluential minds. ^  The  neighborhood  life  of  those  days, 
the  soil  of  personal  development,  was  more  roundly  human 
and  complete — in  essentials,  if  not  in  details — than  any- 
thing we  know  to-day.  In  every  such  community  there 
was  at  least  one  real  sage — a  wise  man  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  and  the  culture  of  the  world  in  his  nature — and 
he  was  more  the  educator  of  the  community  and  of  the 
children  of  the  community  than  all  the  school  teachers  who 
passed  that  way — save  those  teachers  who,  also,  were  sages. 
Hence  the  education  secured  by  merely  living  and  grow- 
ing up  was  bound  to  be  more  sanely  human,  more  inte- 
grated, and  hence,  more  intelligent,  than  most  of  any 
thing  we  know  to-day. 

To  be  sure,  the  school  was  there,  in  elementary  form; 
and  the  school  did  its  bit :  no  less.  Also,  no  more.  All 
the  conditions  of  experience  were  there — all  that  we 
now  have  except  our  overwhelming  machineries,  and  our 
swamping  details ;  and  if  young  people  had  native  initiative 
or  latent  ability  the  conditions  of  existence  brought  those 

6  See  Beveridge's  Life  of  John  Marshall,  Vol.  i,  Chapters  on  his 
education. 
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powers  to  the  surface,  trained  them  into  minds  that  could 
analyze  and  deal  with  problems ;  and  developed  intellectual 
powers  of  a  broad  and  social  sort.  It  is  living  that  edu- 
cates, not  schooling.  Let  us  give  the  school  credit  for 
everything  it  did.  But  let  us  give  it  no  credit  for  any- 
thing it  did  not  do.  We  must  be  more  interested  in  get- 
ting at  the  truth  about  education  than  in  protecting  in- 
stitutional pride. 

What  became  of  that  old-time  education?  Why  has 
it  disappeared?  Where  has  it  gone?  Can  it  be  re- 
discovered for  our  times  ?  We  must  note,  of  course,  that 
that  education  was  really  adult  education.  All  our  talk 
about  adult  education  to-day  is  really  a  reaching  for  some- 
thing that  once  we  had  but  that  has,  for  some  reason,  in 
recent  times  escaped  from  us.  Can  it  be  brought  back,  or 
re-developed  within  the  processes  of  our  modern  world 
and  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  own  times  ?  What  be- 
came of  it? 

That  old  education  was  left  behind  when  the  conditions 
that  produced  it  and  called  it  out  were  left  behind.  Edu- 
cation is  the  product  of  all  experiences^.  When  the  con- 
ditions of  experience  change,  education  cannot  fail  to 
change.  That  early  school,  of  which  Hadley  and  Pritch- 
ett  make  so  much,  was  an  excellent  institution,  not  in  its 
own  right,  or  by  itself,  but  just  because  it  so  excellently 
supplemented  and  completed  the  educational  experiences 
that  were  implicit  in  the  community  life.  Taken  by  itself, 
that  old-time  country-school  was  about  the  most  absurd 
thing  the  world  has  ever  known.  Taken  in  relationship 
to  the  life  of  the  community — which  is  the  only  honest  way 
in  which  to  consider  it — it  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  intelligent  instruments  of  education  the  world  has 
seen.     The  education  secured  in  that  old  community  life 
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was  not  perfect.  The  community,  itself,  lacked  many 
elements  of  a  complete  life;  and  the  school  never  realized 
what  its  true  relationships  to  that  deficient  community  life 
were.  If  there  had  been  educational  statesmen  in  those 
days,  who  could  have  understood  what  education  really 
means :  what  share  community  plays  in  the  genesis  of  liv- 
ing; and  what  the  true  function  of  a  school  is  in  a  com- 
munity— an  educational  product  could  have  been  secured 
that  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  ages — as  it  came 
near  to  being  anyhow,  in  specific  instances.  But  no  one 
understood :  everybody  thought  that  education  was  some- 
thing different  from  living — something  to  be  secured  only 
in  schools.  Hence,  living  was  slighted,  and  the  school 
remained  bookish.  Yet,  somehow,  many  boys  and  girls, 
because  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  play  and  interest 
and  social  expression,  and  with  the  availability  of  a  few 
books,  found  a  real  education  even  under  those  almost 
casual  circumstances. 

But  when  people  moved  to  the  city,  they  held  the  quite 
natural,  but  also  quite  fallacious,  idea  that  the  school  had 
been  the  instrument  of  all  this  education.  So  they  took 
the  school  with  them,  thinking  it  would  provide  the  same 
sort  of  education  in  the  city  that  they  had  known  in  the 
country.  They  were  even  prepared  to  improve  the  school, 
feeling  sure  that  an  improved  school  must  provide  an  im- 
proved education.  Of  course,  since  the  old  school  did  not 
do  the  work  under  the  former  conditions,  it  could  scarcely 
^'deliver  the  goods"  under  the  new.  Taking  the  school  to 
town  could  not,  by  even  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  identical  with  taking  that  old  community  educa- 
tion to  town.  This  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  facts  for  the  eduoational  sociologist :  when  we  moved 
from  the  country  community  to  the  growing  city,  we  took 
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the  country  school  with  us,  but  zve  left  most  of  the  old 
education  behind.  That  older  education  was  not  primarily 
of  the  school :  it  was  of  the  community,  and  its  life,  and  it 
could  not  be  taken  to  town  except  by  taking  the  commun- 
ity, also. 

What,  then?  Well,  if  we  really  want  that  older  sort 
of  education  once  more,  not  in  its  ancient  details,  but  in  its 
integrity  and  its  intelligence,  we  can  get  it  b}^  providing 
something  of  that  same  sort  of  community  living,  once 
more.  We  cannot  do  it  by  setting  up  some  sort  of  make- 
believe  * 'community"  inside  the  school — from  which  are 
missing  all  the  real  influences  and  forces  that  move  and 
compel  life  outside  a  school.  If  we  want  those  former 
results  we  must  find  ways  of  bringing  back  into  the  lives 
of  children  and  youth  something  of  actual  work — in  the 
economic  sense;  something  of  real  play — in  the  active 
sense;  some  genuine  civic  sharing;  some  community  par- 
ticipation; some  social  reality.  Such  things  must  be  real 
to  children  and  youth — if  they  are  to  be  effective  in  their 
education.  No  school,  by  itself,  will  ever  be  able  to 
provide  such  an  education :  nothing  but  a  community  can 
provide  it.  When  we  want  it  badly  enough  to  devote  real 
energies  to  getting  it,  we  shall  find  life  practically  as  tract- 
able as  ever  it  was  in  the  "good  old  days."  There  will 
be  difficulties :  we  have  escaped  so  far  from  intelligent 
community  ideals ;  we  have  become  so  enamored  of  sheer 
intellectualisms  in  education  that  we  should  all  feel  strange 
to  be  living  once  again  in  community  relationships.  But, 
education  will  take  care  of  itself — when  we  have  found 
again  a  community  life! 

Children  are  not  being  educated  in  schools  to-day,  any 
more  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  go  to 
school  more — that  is  all.     They  are  still  being  educated 
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by  the  life  outside  of  schools :  on  the  streets  and  in  back 
alleys,  by  the  living  they  share.  There  is  little  contact 
with  constructive  industry  in  this  Hving,  or  any  other  con- 
structive phase  of  living.  Hence,  this  out-of -school  liv- 
ing of  children  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  not  intel- 
ligent and  integrating:  it  is,  frequently,  particularly  dis- 
integrating and  demoralizing. 

Nor  can  the  school,  as  we  now  know  it,  make  up  for  the 
lacks  in  our  present  community  living,  or  cure  the  de- 
ficiencies in  experience  which  the  community  betrays. 
The  school  denies  its  responsibility  for  community  de- 
fects :  it  avoids,  it  criticizes,  it  fights  against  the  out  of 
school  experiences  of  the  child;  it  has  to  compete  con- 
stantly with  those  experiences  for  some  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  child.  All  such  facts  show  why  the  "educa- 
tion" that  children  get  in  cities  falls  so  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be — "with  all  the  money  spent  on  it,  and  all 
the  opportunities  that  city  children  have  to-day !"  And  it 
helps  also  to  explain  why  these  children,  grown  adult  in 
body  and  in  years,  will  still  likely  be  "childish  Americans" 
in  mind. 

But  this  doctrine  can  be  set  down  with  a  good  deal  of 
biological  dogmatism :  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  minds 
again  when  we  re-establish  the  social  conditions  which  pro- 
duce minds,  namely,  free,  pioneering,  adventurous  hu- 
man communities  growing  up  in  challenging  conditions! 

What  Will  the  School  Become? — In  that  human  type 
of  community,  of  which  we  shall  see  more  later,  there 
will  be  schools,  of  course.  Special  educational  instru- 
ments will  always  be  needed — for  analyzing,  criticizing, 
supplementing  and  integrating  the  educational  experiences 
which  the  community — of  whatever  sort — begins,  carries 
along,  and  continues  after  the  days  of  any  sort  of  school- 
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ing  are  over.  In  urging  that  the  school  is  not  every- 
thing in  education,  there  is  to  be  understood  no  slightest 
implication  that  it  is  not  anything. 

The  school  must  become  again — this  time  intelligently 
— what  it  once  was :  the  community's  provision  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  experiences  which  are  needed  for  the 
completion  of  the  growing  child's  education  shall  not  be 
lacking — and  this  includes,  as  its  most  essential  factor, 
the  processes  of  integrating  experiences  into  experience. 
The  school  must  stand  for  and  develop  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  child  and  youth.  This  statement  is  made  by  all 
educators  and  writers  on  this  subject.  But — the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  child  or  youth  is  not  located  in  the  child's 
memory.  It  is  not  made  of  knowledge,  though  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  it:  some  knowledge.  It  is  not  built  of 
learning,  though  learning  is  necessary  to  it:  some  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  developed  in  a  social  vacuum,  though 
"silence  and  long  time"  are  necessary  to  it :  some  silence, 
and  much  time — twenty  years  or  more.  The  intellectual 
life  is  the  growing  meaning  that  emerges  bit  by  bit  within 
the  child's  own  experiences :  the  child's  own  sense  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  control!  It  is  the  school's  business 
to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  the  chance  to  get  enough 
vital  experiences  so  that  it  can  have  some  understandings 
of  its  own;  and  it  is  also,  meanwhile  and  always,  the 
school's  business  to  help  the  child  find  out  what  those  mean- 
ings and  understandings  are.  If  such  results  can  be 
secured,  as  the  years  go  by  the  child  will  develop  whatever 
native  capacity  he  has  for  living;  and  when  he  becomes 
mature,  he  will  understand  his  world,  and  grow  as  it 
grows :  he  will  be  intellectually  alert ;  he  will  have  mind; 
he  will  spend  some  part  of  all  his  energies  and  time  in- 
creasing in  wisdom ;  and  he  will  never  have  to  be  made  the 
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subject  of  some  special  sort  of  ''adult  education."  But 
no  school  will  ever  be  able  to  claim  credit  for  such  out- 
comes. Enough  that  schools  may  sometime  learn  how 
to  have  a  real  share  in  assuring  such  desirable  and  neces- 
sary results. 

Obstacles  to  Such  Achievements. — Meanwhile,  in 
accordance  with  the  drift  of  all  human  folkways,  and  fol- 
lowing the  general  direction  of  Hamilton's  political  pro- 
grams, our  national  life  has  been,  as  we  have  seen  and  as 
everyone  knows,  drifting  toward  greater  centralization 
at  increasing  rates  in  recent  decades.  We  can't  maintain 
the  older  community  living.  We  can't  "waste  time" 
educating  children,  and  ourselves,  through  community 
living:  we  must  compress  all  education  into  a  few  years 
of  memorizing  ideas ;  we  must  cut  out  all  unnecessary  mo- 
tions from  all  community  activities;  and  we  must  set 
down  in  the  form  of  statutes,  formulae  and  rules  just 
what  people  may  do,  and  think,  and  say.  The  controls 
of  industry  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  ''able  few."  And 
the  same  "impersonal,  objective  and  irresistible  forces"  are 
driving  us  to  the  same  centralization  and  control  in  educa- 
tion. 

But  such  centralization  of  control  carries  with  it  in- 
evitably a  dictatorship  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  in  schools. 
There  is  much  beating  about  the  bush  here :  much  denial 
that  the  schools  are  controlled.  But — it  is  certain  they  are 
controlled — by  some  influence.  We  need  not  accept  all 
that  a  recent  writer  tells  us.*^  We  can  take  the  statement 
of  a  leading  superintendent  of  schools  on  the  point.  Says 
this  educational  leader : 

The  American  public  schools  were  proposed  by  the  founders 
of  the  republic  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  it  on  the  principles 

^  Upton   Sinclair,   The  Goslings. 
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laid  down :  union,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  common  defense, 
general  welfare.  These  schools  are  supported  by  taxes  laid 
upon  every  American  whether  he  has  children  or  not.  The 
schools  shall  therefore  conduct  such  daily  exercises  as  promote 
union,  justice,  tranquillity,  defense,  general  welfare.  These 
purposes  determine  everything  in  the  course  of  study.^ 

This  statement  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  most 
complete  freedom  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  youth:  union,  through  ideals  of  peace  and 
freedom;  justice,  through  the  fullest  development  of  the 
creative  life  of  the  individual;  tranquillity,  through  the 
complete  sharing  of  all  in  the  values  of  life;  defense, 
through  the  complete  democratization  of  the  relationships 
of  individuals,  groups  and  peoples;  the  general  welfare 
through  the  welfare  of  all.  Do  schools  mean  these 
things?  Ask  the  teachers.  Ask  the  pupils.  Ask  the 
parents.  Ask  the  superintendent  of  schools.  And  if  a 
bit  more  emphasis  is  sometimes  put  upon  tranquillity  than 
upon  justice;  or  upon  defense  than  upon  welfare,  who  is 
to  decide  the  rate  of  emphasis? 

Do  we  really  want  mind?  We  know  enough  about  the 
elusive  commodity,  now,  to  know  how  to  get  it — if  we 
want  it.  The  fact  that  our  present  schools  do  not  find 
it  proves  very  little.  The  Danes  have  organized  an  edu- 
cational program  by  means  of  which  mind  is  being  re- 
leased, exercised,  developed,  disciplined  and  wrought  into 
the  texture  of  their  own  common  life,  as  we  shall  see  in 
some  detail  later.  Mind  can  he  secured.  Do  we  want  it? 
Probably  not.  In  an  eloquent  passage  Bertrand  Russellf 
has  given  us  a  picture  of  ourselves :  ^ 

8  William  McAndrew,  in  The  Sunday  Times,  New  York,  Feb.  21, 
1926,  pp.  (xx)  5. 
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Men  fear  thought  (mind)  as  they  fear  nothing  else  on  earth 
— more  than  ruin,  more  even  than  death.  Thought  is  sub- 
versive and  revolutionary,  destructive  and  terrible;  thought  is 
merciless  to  privilege,  established  institutions,  and  comfortable 
habits;  thought  is  anarchic  and  lawless,  indifferent  to  au- 
thority, careless  of  the  well-tried  wisdom  of  the  ages.  Thought 
looks  into  the  pit  of  hell  and  is  not  afraid.  .  .  .  Thought  is 
great  and  swift  and  free,  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  chief 
glory  of  man.^ 

Where,  then,  can  mind  be  found  ?  It  is  far  commoner, 
says  Mr.  Russell,  ''in  the  young  than  in  grown  men  and 
women.  Among  children  it  is  very  common,  and  grows 
naturally  out  of  the  period  of  make-believe  and  fancy. 
It  is  rare  in  later  life — because  everything  is  done  to  kill 
it  during  education." 

Do  we  want  Mind?  This  is  the  fundamental  question 
in  Adult  Education.  Do  we  want  a  society  which  shall 
be  thoughtful,  critical  in  its  processes,  not  controlled  by 
authority,  nor  having  its  ''thinking"  done  for  it  by  some 
power  behind  the  curtains? 

Or,  do  we  prefer  to  continue  our  present  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  raw  materials  of  our  intellectual  future 
— methods  by  means  of  which  we  succeed  in  turning  so 
many  of  our  children  and  youths  into  "Dumb  Doras"  and 
"Lounge  Lizards"  who  can  perform  some  simple,  stand- 
ard task  in  the  complexities  of  the  modern  city  world,  and 
so  maintain  themselves  in  permanent  moral  and  intel- 
lectual dependence,  and  who  will  never  interfere  with  our 
domestic  tranquillity,  or  raise  embarrassing  questions  of 
"justice,"  or  ever  start  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  folk- 
ways, save  by  their  ineptitudes  ? 

We  can  have  either.  If  we  prefer  the  latter,  and  keep 
9  Russell,  Why  Men  Fight   (1916),  p.  178  f- 
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it,  we  shall  bequeath  to  the  long  future  the  endless  prob- 
lem of  "adult  education,"  that  is,  the  re-education,  after 
school-days,  of  our  adult  populations  to  fit  them  into  their 
fragmentary  tasks.  If  we  should  prefer  the  former,  and 
strive  for  it,  we  should  be  by  way  of  solving  the  whole 
problem  of  education — for  both  children  and  adults.  But, 
of  course,  any  such  preference  and  program  would  prove 
that  we  were  already  using  our  minds  to  some  purpose — 
and  that  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  assumption ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
ADVENTURES  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

At  a  time  when  there  is  no  adventure  in  education  the  years 
are  indeed  lean,  for  it  is  as  essential  to  strive  to  open  up  new 
fields  for  educational  activity  as  it  is  to  seek  undiscovered 
lands.  »  .  . 

Some  day  the  story  of  educational  adventures  will  be  writ- 
ten: they  are  numerous  and  full  of  romance.  By  their  means 
all  the  activities  of  humanity  have  been  penetrated,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  child  mind  explored.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  ad- 
venturers are  numerous;  they  illumine  the  records  of  all  times; 
all  nations  claim  their  own;  every  great  period  of  a  nation's 
life  reveals  their  influences.  At  worst  they  are  never  entirely 
without  followers ;  at  best  multitudes  flock  with  them  to  the  re- 
gions they  have  opened  up.  .  .  .  Yet  they  must  be  first  to  press 
forward  to  the  valleys  that  are  dreamed  of  beyond  the  forbid- 
ding hills:  they  must  go  out  of  the  comfortable  courts  of  the 
educational  system  of  their  time  and,  regardless  of  the  con- 
temptuous smiles  of  their  fellows,  seek  out,  uncompanioned  and 
alone,  with  no  possibility  of  return,  the  method  by  which  to 
serve,  and  the  spirit  with  which  to  inspire,  the  new  time.  They 
cross  their  rubicons,  their  boats  are  burned,  and  there  are  no 
bridges  to  help  them. 

Of  the  many  who  have  lost  themselves  in  the  lands  or  seas 
of  their  endeavor  there  are  no  records,  but  their  adventures 
were  the  condition  of  their  Hves.  Had  they  stayed,  hesitating, 
ensconced  behind  the  boundaries  of  their  knowledge,  they  would 
have  died  in  life.  'And  some  there  be  which  have  no  memorial. 
But  these  were  merciful  men.'  In  the  affairs  of  life  no  man 
has  really  lived  until  he  has  for  a  reasonable  purpose  risked 
the  loss  of  all  that  he  desires. 

— Mansbridge,    An    Adventure   in    Working    Class    Education 
(1920),  p.  xiii. 
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John  Marshall,  later  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States^  was  born  in  the  Virginia 
wilderness  in  1755.  He  grew  up  within  the  bounds  of 
that  wilderness.  *'He  was  never  out  of  the  simple,  crude 
environment  of  the  near- frontier  for  longer  than  one  brief 
space  of  a  few  months  until  his  twentieth  year."  That 
frontier  life  gave  him  the  powerful  physique  upon  which 
his  career  rested,  and  helped  to  establish  the  extraor- 
dinary nervous  equilibrium  which  no  excitement  ever  could 
unbalance.  His  mind  and  spirit  came  to  form  under 
those  influences.  He  never  went  to  school,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  His  parents  taught  him  in  childhood. 
At  fifteen  he  was  tutored  for  most  of  a  year  by  a  young 
Scotch  clergyman  who  had  come  to  take  charge  of  the 
newly  formed  parish.  At  eighteen,  he  went  to  a  sort  of 
school  for  a  few  months  taught  by  a  Rev.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell. And  at  twenty-five,  he  had  six  weeks  of  lectures 
in  law  at  William  and  Mary  College.  This  was  the  total 
of  his  formal  schooling.^ 


A  New  Name  for  An  Old  Practice. — It  seems  we 
are  to  have  an  adult  education  movement  as  the  next  step 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  our  problems.  The  term  ''Adult 
Education"  is  new  in  American  discussion :  it  came  into 
use  during  the  European  war,  and  it  first  appears  in  the 
Reader's  Guide  to  Current  Periodicals  in  191 5-16. 

But  if  the  term  is  new,  the  meaning  and  practice  are 
old.  Adult  education  is  as  old  as  the  race.  It  was  the 
first  form  of  education  to  be  definitely  set  up  in  America. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  American  wilderness  was 
itself  an  actual  school  of  life — or  death — the  American 

iBeveridge,  The  Life  of  John  Marshall  (1916),  Vol.  I,  Ch.  2,  A> 
Frontier  Education;  Ch.  5,  Marriage  and  Law  Beginnings. 
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community  began,  quite  early,  to  develop  the  instrumental- 
ities of  a  more  systematic  education — for  adults. 

The  English  treated  elementary  schools  with  indifference, 
and  they  desired  to  educate  leaders  to  the  tenets  of  the  state 
church,  so  far  as  religion  might  go,  and  who  would  sympathize 
and  agree  with  the  English  aristocracy,  so  far  as  politics  was 
concerned.  In  like  manner,  New  England  leaders  were  solici- 
tous for  that  kind  of  education  which  tended  to  maintain  the 
existing  religious  beliefs  and  to  preserve  their  own  leader- 
ships.2 

We  have  wanted  our  citizens  to  know  the  right  things. 

But,  during  the  recent  war,  we  were  suddently  shocked 
by  discovering  unsuspected  illiteracies.  We  found  out 
that  we  were  not  ''well  educated."  So  we  have  deter- 
mined to  educate  ourselves,  whether  or  no.  This  attitude 
is  not  new.  We  began  to  educate  ourselves  years  ago. 
As  already  pointed  out,  our  earliest  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  education,  not  of  children,  but  of  adults.  We  were 
turned  aside  from  that  natural  procedure  by  various  ob- 
stacles and  interests,  more  or  less  inescapable.  The  story 
of  those  earlier  developments  is  not  without  its  interest. 
The  story  may  begin  with 

Lyceums,  Institutes,  and  Their  Like. — A  typical  in- 
stance may  be  cited  from  New  York  City.  The  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  was  organized  in 
that  city  in  1790.  Its  basis  was  benevolence  and  its 
"bond  of  union  charity."  But  the  society  gathered  funds, 
and  by  1810  it  had  purchased  a  site  and  ''erected  a  public 
hall  for  meetings  and  other  purposes."  With  legislative 
help  in  18 10,  they  were  able  to  incorporate  the  Mechanics 

2  Carhon,  Economic  Influences  upon  Education  (1908),  p.  16. 
Carlton  quotes  part'  of  this  from  Drapep'si  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  New  York  Common  School  System,  p.  31. 
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Bank  and  so  to  build  up  a  capital  "for  future  contin- 
gencies." 

The  accumulation  of  their  surplus  funds  induced  the  Society 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  benevolent  efforts,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  public  school  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children 
of  deceased  members,  and  for  the  offspring  of  such  others,  as 
from  adversity  were  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  to  grasp  the  immense  advantages  which  may 
flow  from  the  execution  of  this  benevolent  design.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  how  many  useful  members  it  may  send  out  into 
the  ranks  of  society,  or  who  may  at  some  future  day  adorn  and 
enlighten  it,  who  would  otherwise  pursue  the  walks  of  ignor- 
ance and  depravity,  until  vice  had  sealed  their  hearts  against 
repentance,  and  prepared  them  for  crimes  and  outrages  of  the 
most  atrocious  character. 

In  1820,  the  treasury  of  the  Society  was  in  such  a  flour- 
ishing condition  that  its  members  were  induced 

to  look  beyond  the  mere  benefits  of  elementary  education,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  charitable  duties.  The  importance  of  enlarg- 
ing the  mind,  as  it  approaches  to  the  period  of  manhood — the 
necessity  of  giving  it  correct  views,  and  inspiring  it  into  sound 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  was  forcibly  perceived,  and 
the  project  of  establishing  the  Apprentices'  Library,  ardently 
embraced. 

Finding  their  resources  incompatible  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  project  of  such  magnitude,  they  made  an  appeal  to 
a  generous  public,  and  it  was  answered  in  a  spirit  that  sheds 
lustre  on  the  period  of  society  in  which  we  live:  more  than 
4000  volumes,  comprising  a  vast  body  of  information  on  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  subjects,  were  the  fruits  of  the 
numerous  donations  received,  and  a  suitable  Library  Room  was 
immediately  fitted  up. 

This  library  was  dedicated  on  November  25,  1820,  the 
anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
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forces  after  the  Paris  peace  had  been  signed  in  1783. 
At  that  dedication,  an  address  was  made  by  one  Thomas 
R.  Mercein,  a  member  of  the  Society,  whose  glowing 
periods  reveal  the  educational  hopes  of  the  day : 

The  free  institutions  of  the  United  States  rest  on  public 
opinion;  while  this  is  correct  and  enlightened,  we  have  a  per- 
petual guarantee  for  their  prosperity  and  duration.  A  people 
will  never  submit  to  the  subversion  of  their  rights  .  .  .  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  are  possessed  of  intelligence, 
and  think  and  act  for  themselves.  The  general  diffusion  of 
light,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  until  its  beams  fall  on  every 
class  of  society,  and  cheer  the  retreat  and  asylum  of  the  humble 
and  obscure,  shall  prove  an  object  of  ardent  devotion  to  the 
patriot,  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  As.  population 
increases  and  spreads,  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  and 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  wilds  of  the  Mississippi,  let  the 
march  of  education,  literature  and  science,  keep  pace  with  the 
augmentation,  adding  new  acquisitions  to  the  great  mass  of 
general  information.  Ignorance  and  Despotism  have  shown 
their  kindred  qualities,  and  their  indissoluble  connection  in  every 
age — and  Liberty  has  ever  been  most  flourishing  when  the 
faculties  of  a  nation  expanded  with  moral  and  intellectual 
energy.  .  .  .  No  institution,  whose  expenses  and  establishment 
are  confined  to  a  similar  compass,  can  be  better  calculated  to 
impart  lasting  blessings  than  is  the  Apprentices'  Library. 
While  it  will  prove  a  source  of  rational  and  useful  information, 
it  will  also  prove  a  school  of  early  ambition.  Here  may  the 
young  and  ardent  mind  catch  those  incentives  which  will  en- 
dure through  life,  and  direct  every  effort  to  the  attainment  of 
a  high  and  laudable  standing  in  society;  here  will  be  caught 
those  impressions,  here  will  be  gathered  that  early  intelligence, 
here  will  be  contracted  those  sound  and  commendable  habits, 
that  will  mould  the  character,  and  elevate  it  to  a  standing, 
equally  congenial  to  individual  and  general  happiness.^ 

3  The  facts  and  principles  of  the  Society  here  detailed  are 
gathered  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Library,  by 
The.   R.   Mercein.    Printed   for  the   Society.    New   York.     1820. 
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Workmen's  Institutes,  Apprentices'  Libraries  like  this 
one,  and  popular  lyceums  were  the  instruments  of  adult 
education  in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries.  As  for  the 
lyceum,  a  statement  from  the  South  will  help  make  that 
movement  intelligible.  In  an  "Address  to  the  People  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina"  dated  1834,  the  lyceum  move- 
ment was  explained  as  follows  : 

Aristotle  occupies  a  very  high  station  among  the  most  eminent 
Philosophers  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  world.  But  we  may 
remark  of  him,  and  of  all  the  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
Professors,  and  whatever  the  number  of  their  disciples,  and 
the  duration  of  their  schools,  they  produced  no  sensible  effects 
on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  left  behind  them  no 
vestiges  of  a  salutary  influence  over  manners  and  morals,  over 
the  cause  of  General  Education,  or  over  civil  and  political  in- 
stitutions. The  reason  was  that  the  schemes  of  Ancient  Phi- 
losophy did  not  comprehend  the  general  instruction  of  the  Peo- 
ple, embracing  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and  conditions. 

The  modern  lyceum — Aristotle  taught  in  the  first 
Lyceum — was  to  be  different.     It  would  be  a  system 

in  which  The  People  are  the  instruments  by  which  it  proposes  to 
work;  and  the  very  end  of  its  creation.  It  cannot  subsist  with- 
out them:  it  ought  not  to  exist,  unless  it  contributes  liberally 
and  permanently  to  their  improvement  in  knowledge,  virtue  and 
happiness.     It  is  truly  a  republican  institution.^ 

We  should  be  led  too  far  astray  were  we  to  discuss 
all  the  various  types  of  institutes,  lyceums  and  their  like, 
proposed  or  actually  founded  within  seventy-five  years 
after  1776.  This  type  of  educational  organization  char- 
acterized the  period.  But  we  may  linger  a  moment  to 
consider  the  Franklin  Lyceum  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  which 

4  Address  of  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina  on  The  Lyceum  System.    Charleston,  1834. 
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was  founded  in  1831,  by  charter  of  the  legislature,  and 
which  provided  by  by-law  that:  "On  the  first  Monday 
evening  in  each  month,  there  shall  be  a  Lecture :  and  De- 
bates on  the  other  evenings ;  and  no  person  not  a  member 
shall  be  allowed  to  lecture  except  by  vote  of  the  Lyceum."  ^ 

The  lyceum  movement  has  never  died  out.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  century  it  had  a  considerable  renewal 
of  vitality  and  organized  nationally  into  The  Lyceum 
League  of  America.  But  the  spurt  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  national  scale.  The  Chautauqua  Move- 
ment has  come  in  to  take  its  place,  more  or  less  effectively. 

The  Institute  has  also  maintained  its  place  in  our 
society,  but  under  varied,  changing  forms.  The  number 
of  Institutes  now  in  existence  cannot  be  determined;  but 
there  is  something  of  the  sort  for  nearly  every  type  of 
human  interest.  A  brief  list  will  illustrate  and  typify 
these  facts.  We  have  Institutes  for  all  the  following 
interests  and  types  of  interests :  Actuaries ;  American  Busi- 
ness; Meat  Packers;  Architects;  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Bakers ;  Bookkeepers ;  Chartered  Accountants ;  Chemistry ; 

5  From  The  Charter  and  By-Laws  and  List  of  Members  of  the 
Franklin   Lyceum,    Providence,    1850. 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1824,  ''by 
a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  Mechanics,  Manu- 
facturers and  others  friendly  to  the  promotion  of  the  mechanical 
arts  convened   by   public   notice  at  the   County  Court   House." 

This    meeting    passed   the    following    resolutions: 

That  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
useful  arts  in  Philadelphia  by  extending  a  knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Science  to  its  members  and  to  others  at  a  cheap  rate. 

That  the  best  mode  of  attaining  this  object  will  be  by  the 
establishment  of  popular  lectures,  by  the  formation  of  a  cabinet 
of  models  and  minerals,  and  of  a  Library,  and  by  offering  premiums 
on  all  useful  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

That  the  Society  shall  consist  of  Mechanics,  Manufacturers  and 
others   friendly  to  the  useful   arts. 

From  National  Gasette  and  Register,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  10,  1824. 
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Crippled  and  Disabled  Men ;  Economics ;  Educational  Re- 
search; Fine  Arts;  Governmental  Research;  Historical 
Research;  Industrial  Research;  Industry  and  Commerce; 
International  Affairs;  International  Education;  Inter- 
national Law;  Journalists;  Marine  Engineers;  Metals; 
Musical  Arts;  Operating  Engineers;  Physics;  Politics; 
Preventive  Medicine;  PubHc  Service;  Radio  Engineers; 
Research  in  Land  Economics ;  Sanitary  Engineers ;  Social 
Economics;  Steel;  Town  and  City  Planning;  Transport. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate  the  educational  in- 
fluences that  are  released  and  disseminated  through  or- 
ganizations of  this  kind. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  older  educational  type  of  In- 
stitute, the  Peoples  Institute  of  New  York  City,  may  be 
cited.  This  institute  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
thirty  years.     It  stands 

free  and  alone,  responsible  neither  to  college,  public  board  of 
education,  political,  social  or  labor  organization.     It  seeks 

To  create  in  the  community  a  well-informed,  sound  public 
opinion. 

To  provide  educational  tests  by  which  the  individual  may 
measure  and  judge  new  political  and  social  theories. 

To  maintain  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  center  where  people 
whose  educational  opportunity  was  cut  off  in  childhood  may 
obtain  a  genuine  and  sincere  presentation  of  modern  thought. 

The  world-famous  Cooper  Union  Forum  is  the  out- 
standing activity  of  the  Institute.  Its  platform  is  open 
to  the  discussion  of  all  important  questions  affecting  hu- 
man welfare.  It  requires  of  the  speaker  only  that  he 
shall  be  sincere,  well-informed,  and  responsible.  The 
Forum  has  brought  the  best  of  American  tradition  and 
educational  ideals  to  many  thousands  of  "new"  Amer- 
icans who  would  be  reached  by  no  other  agency.     It  has 
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obtained  and  held  the  confidence  of  its  audience  by  keep- 
ing faith  with  its  principle  of  refraining  from  all  propa- 
ganda.^ 

The  Chautauqua  Movement. — The  Chautauqua 
Movement  dates  from  1873.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  characteristic  popular  education  movement  of 
the  latter  third  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  personalities  of  two  men,  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent, of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  gave  the 
movement  its  popular  religious  and  educational  direction ; 
and  Lewis  Miller,  a  business  man  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who 
gave  it  the  needed  financial  basis  to  enable  it  to  carry 
through  to  popular  success.  The  creed  of  the  movement 
is  set  forth  by  Bishop  Vincent  as  follows : 

Chautauqua  exalts  education — the  mental,  social,  moral  and 
religious  culture  of  all  who  have  mental,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  faculties;  of  all,  everywhere,  without  exception.  It 
aims  to  promote  a  combination  of  the  old  domestic,  religious, 
educational  and  industrial  agencies;  to  take  people  on  all  sides 
of  their  natures,  and  cultivate  them  systematically,  making  men, 
women  and  children  everywhere  more  affectionate  and  sym- 
pathetic as  members  of  a  family;  more  conscientious  and  rever- 
ent, as  worshippers  together  of  the  true  God;  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  as  students  in  a  universe  of  ideas ;  and  more  in- 
dustrious, economical,  just  and  generous,  as  members  of  society 
in  a  work-a-day  world.  The  theory  of  Chautauqua  is  that  life 
is  one  and  that  religion  belongs  everywhere.  Our  people,  young 
and  old,  should  consider  educational  advantages  as  so  many 
religious  opportunities.  Every  day  should  be  sacred.  The 
schoolhouse  should  be  God's  house.  There  should  be  no  break 
between  Sabbaths.    The  cable  of  divine  motive  should  stretch 

6  Description  of  existent  agencies  for  adult  education  must  obvi- 
ously be  limited  in  this  book.  Readers  are  referred  to  the  copious 
materials  covering  these  fields  now  being  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,   522   Fifth   Avenue,    New    York    City. 
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through  seven  days,  touching  with  its  sanctifying  power  every 
hour  of  every  day.  .  .  . 

We  need  an  alliance  and  a  hearty  cooperation  of  Home, 
Pulpit,  School  and  Shop — an  alliance  consecrated  to  universal 
culture  for  young  and  old;  for  all  the  days  and  weeks  of  all 
the  years;  for  all  the  varied  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  in  all 
possible  relations  of  life.  .  .  . 

Chautauqua  pleads  for  a  universal  education;  for  plans  for 
reading  and  study;  for  all  legitimate  enticements  arid  incite- 
ments to  ambition ;  for  all  necessary  adaptations  as  to  time  and 
topics;  for  ideal  associations  which  at  once  excite  the  imagina- 
tion, and  set  the  heart  aglow."^ 

Bishop  Vincent's  plea  for  general  education  was  sin- 
gularly intelligent  as  compared  with  much  present  doc- 
trine. His  words  should  be  recalled  to  us  in  these  days 
of  specialization: 

Let  the  course  of  prescribed  reading  be  broad  and  compre- 
hensive; limited  in  its  first  general  survey  of  the  wide  world  of 
knowledge;  opening  out  into  special  courses,  according  to  the 
reader's  development,  taste,  and  opportunity.  Shov/  people  ,out 
of  school  what  wonders  people  out  of  school  may  accomplish. 
Show  people  no  longer  young  that  the  mind  reaches  its  ma- 
turity long  after  fhe  schooldays  end,  and  that  some  of  the  best 
intellectual  and  literary  labor  is  performed  in  and  beyond 
middle  life.  College  halls  are  not  the  only  places  for  prosecut- 
ing courses  of  study.  College  facilities  are  not  the  only  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  an  education.  A  college  is  possible  in 
every  day  life  if  one  chooses  to  use  it ;  a  college  in  a  house,  shop, 
street,  farm,  market;  for  rich  and  poor,  the  curriculum  of 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  life;  a  college  that  trains 
men  and  women  everywhere  to  read  and  think  and  talk  and 
do;  and  to  read,  think,  talk  and  do,  with  a  purpose;  and  that 
purpose,  that  they  may  be;  a  college  that  trains  indolent  people 
to  work  with  their  own  hands;  that  trains  people  who  work 
with  their  hands,  to  work  also  with  their  brains — ^to  think  in 

7  Vincent,  The  Chautauqua  Movement  (1886)  p.  4!. 
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their  work,  to  think  for  their  work,  to  make  other  people  work 
and  think.     This  is  the  Chautauqua  Idea.® 

This  is  an  ideal  of  genuine  education.  It  makes  life  an 
instrument  of  endless  education.  Unfortunately,  Chau- 
tauqua has  always  had  to  show  results.  Moreover,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  not  sufficiently  understood 
the  incidence  of  our  American  folkways.  It  is  all  very 
well,  to  talk  about  thinking  in  one's  work.  But  since 
1890,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  American  work  that  tol- 
erated thinking  have  gradually  diminished,  until  to-day 
there  is  not  any  great  amount  left.  The  trend  was  on  in 
the  day  when  Chautauqua  was  founded.  Chautauqua, 
as  a  popular  movement,  has  never  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  economic  aspects  of  American  social  life.  Hence, 
Chautauqua  courses  have  been  compelled  to  talk  about 
thinking  in  one's  work,  or  singing  in  one's  work.  And  be- 
cause Chautauqua  must  show  results,  and  because  the 
announced  spirit  of  Chautauqua  ran  counter  to  the  actual 
trend  of  American  life,  the  outcomes  of  the  movement 
have  been  too  popular,  too  optimistic,  too  superficial.  The 
ideal  has  been  submerged  in  the  clamors  of  American  liv- 
ing, and  largely  defeated  because  of  a  lack  of  realistic 
technic. 

s  Vincent,   op.   cit.,  p.   6  f . 

The    author    quotes    Longfellow    in   his    support : 
Cato   learned   Greek   at   eighty;    Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  "CEdipus,"  and  Simonides 
Bore   off   the   prize   of   verse    from   his   compeers, 
When    each    had    numbered    more    than    fourscore    years; 
And   Theophrastus   at   fourscore  and  ten 
Had   but   begun  his    "Characters    of    Men"; 
Chaucer,    at    Woodstock   with   the   nightingales, 
At    sixty,    wrote    the    "Canterbury   Tales" ; 
Goethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed    '^Faust"    when    eighty    years    were    past. 
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University  Extension. — University  extension  began 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  70's  of  the  19th  century.  Within 
ten  years,  Cambridge  University  alone  was  carrying  600 
courses  for  extension  students,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
60,000  *'of  nearly  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  England."  ^  "There  can,  I  believe,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,"  says  the  pamphlet  just  quoted,  ''that  the  de- 
mand for  some  form  of  higher  education,  literary  and 
scientific,  applicable  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  must  con- 
tinue to  gather  force  and  that  such  demand  must  and  will 
be  supplied." 

That  demand  gathered  force,  and  it  eventually  ex- 
pressed itself  in  England  in  the  spread  of  the  so-called 
"tutorial  classes,"  and  the  organization,  among  other 
things,  of  the  Workers'  Education  Association,  a  most  ef- 
fective stimulization  to  educational  development.  But  the 
domination  of  the  early,  and  to  some  extent  also,  the 
later  movement  by  the  universities  has  not  been  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  Theoretically,  the  universities  ought  to 
be  leaders  in  the  education  of  the  country.  Practically, 
they  fail  to  be  leaders,  because  most  of  them  do  not  know 
what  education  is  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  community. 
University  extension  had,  and  has,  to  educate  the  uni- 
versity quite  as  much  as  the  so-called  "pupils,"  or  the 
non-academic  community. 

University  extension  came  to  America  about  1889,  ap- 
pearing first  in  Philadelphia.  The  friends  of  the  new 
movement  had  high  hopes.  Professor  Sydney  T.  Skid- 
more,  of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  wrote :  ^^ 

^The  University  Extension  'Movement,  by  R.  G.  Moulton  (1885) 
England. 
^0  In   Lippincott's   Magazine,   October,    1890. 
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For  the  masses,  education  is  not  professional,  and  cannot  be 
made  so:  it  is  life-nurture,  and  should  evolve  a  more  robust 
mental  life  for  all.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  minis- 
trations of  school  should  be  cut  off  from  any  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  mind  continues  to  feed.  If  we  were 
as  sensitive  to  the  mind's  needs  as  to  the  body's,  this  point  would 
need  no  argument.  .  .  .  The  signs  of  the  times  are  unmistak- 
able, and  they  all  p(^int  to  the  result  indicated.  Evening  schools 
are  now  a  permanent  feature  of  public  education  and  show  a 
rapid  growth.  Institutes,  privately  endowed  or  maintained  by 
subscription,  for  evening  classes  and  for  lectures  in  science 
and  arts,  are  common  everywhere.  Library  associations  and 
lyceums  are  working  in  the  same  fields.  The  Chautauqua  Uni- 
versity .  .  .  has  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, who  are  making  the  most  of  life's  odd  moments  by  gather- 
ing concertedly  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world.  Social  clubs 
for  home  study  are  yearly  organized;  and  to  such  a  degree  has 
interest  deepened  in  this  mode  of  mental  activity  that  some 
of  the  chartered  universities  show  signs  of  a  tendency  to  grow 
downward  into  the  soil  of  humanity  as  well  as  continually  up- 
ward into  the  cloudmist  of  reputation  and  empyreal  glory.  .  .  . 
Think  of  it!  Twenty-eight  hundred  millions  of  capital  in- 
vested in  education  and  none  of  it  available  to  anyone  after 
the  limits  of  youth  are  past.  Much  of  it  wasted  in  untimely 
efforts  to  force  the  minds  of  children  against  the  unyielding 
resistances  of  immaturity.  None  of  it,  or  anything  else,  ap- 
plied to  keeping  up  the  intellectual  momentum  in  later  years. 
All  of  it  concentrated  in  the  initial  propulsion  with  which  youth 
are  fired,  like  cannon  balls,  into  the  face  of  destiny.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  failure  is  so  conspicuous,  when  school  is  a  thing 
long  passed  from  a  person  at  the  time  when  his  sense  and 
judgment  begin  to  mature  ...  a  century  ago  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating every  man's  child  was  a  stupendous  vagary  .  .  .  Today 
a  university  system  which  gathers  society  within  its  walls  and 
sends  the  direct  influence  of  its  power  daily  into  the  mature 
vigors  of  life  and  labor,  may  be  only  an  ideal  ...  if  thought 
and  labor  are  destined  to  guard  .  .  .  then  Education  and  Labor 
must  walk  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  world. 
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Such  dreams  have  scarcely  been  reaHzed.  The  task 
Avas,  and  is,  too  great  for  the  ideaHst  to  carry  through  on 
his  wings,  alone.  University  extension  has  taken  three 
general  forms,  classes  off  the  campus,  lectures  to  popular 
audiences,  and  correspondence  courses.  The  amount  of 
work  done  in  these  lines  since  1890  is  incalculable.  At 
present  there  are  about  150,000  students,  yearly,  in 
classes  and  correspondence  courses.^^  Most  of  these  stu- 
dents are  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools ;  most  of 
them  are  working  for  credits,  and  are  hoping  to  use  these 
credits  to  shorten  the  residence  demands  of  some  univer- 
sity for  an  eventual  degree.  University  extension  lec- 
tures are  mostly  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  better 
class  of  Chautauqua  lectures. 

Work  for  Other  National  Organizations. — There  are 
many,  almost  innumerable,  organizations,  of  local  or  na- 
tional scope  which  are  carrying  on  various  types  of  ''adult 
education."  ^^  For  example  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  students  in  its 
educational  courses — all  to  be  classed,  vaguely,  as  ''adult 
education."  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
has  nearly  as  many,  yearly.  The  Knights  of  Columbus 
have  upwards  of  30,000  and  the  various  Hebrew  organ- 
izations have  a  similar  number. ^^     The  National  League 

11  The  most  extensive  developments  of  this  form  of  education 
have  been,  probably,  in  Wisconsin  and  California.  For  further 
details  of  these  programs   see   Chapter  XI. 

12  Many  of  these  organizations  specialize  in  what  has  been  popularly 
called  "Americanization."  Just  after  the  war  this  trend  was 
universal  and  full  of  fears  and  other  emotions.  Recently  it  has 
lost  its  former  impact.  But  the  word  "Americanization"  is  a 
word  that  needs  much  watching.  There  is  an  abundant  literature 
on  the  subject— much  of  it  of  very  doubtful  validity. 

13  Each  of  these,  organizations  publishes  descriptive  statements 
of  its  work 
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of  Girls  Clubs  is  active  in  adult  education.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  includes  about  3,000,- 
Goo  women,  practically  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  self-education.  The  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Women's  Party,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations are  engaged  in  extensive  programs  of  educa- 
tion, mostly  in  the  field  of  politics.^* 

The  plans  of  the  unnumbered  fraternal  organizations 
must  be  passed  by  with  a  mere  mention.  But  such  or- 
ganizations as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Civitans,  Lions,  etc.,  are 
doing  an  enormous  work  in  a  certain  sort  of  self- 
education,  and,  more  especially,  in  some  of  their  activities 
for  young  adults,  they  are  doing  much  to  mold  the  future 
to  their  own  ideals,  whatever  those  ideals  may  be. 

Libraries,  Museums,  and  Their  Like. — The  Li- 
braries of  America  have  long  been,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, a  leading  instrument  of  adult  education, 
through  their  supplying  books  to  all  readers.  But  within 
the  last  few  years,  these  institutions  have  found  a  new 
consciousness  of  their  responsibilities ;  they  have  de- 
veloped new  technics  for  handling  these  problems;  they 
have  released  a  new  spirit,  and  they  have  definitely  begun 
to  extend  themselves  as  positive  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  community.  For  example,  under  the  general 
leadership  of  the  American  Library  Association,  a  nation- 
wide extension  campaign  has  been  begun,  new  depart- 
mental activities  have  been  undertaken,  and  selected 
bibliographies  and  reading  lists  covering  important  phases 
of  present  educational  needs  have  been  prepared.^^ 

14  These  latter  items  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Adult  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  16-17,  1925. 
Published  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

15  Full    materials    may   be    secured    from    the    A.    L.    A.,    86    E. 
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Museums  are  also  coming  into  their  own  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  interest.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  each  year ;  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  cities  are  patronized  at  least  as 
persistently.  The  range  of  museum  work  has  greatly 
widened  in  recent  decades.  For  example,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  carries  on  an 
extensive  program  of  illustrated  lectures  showing  its  ex- 
plorers at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  together  with 
other  equally  interesting  and  instructive  topics.  Many 
museums  now  have  programs  of  music  as  a  part  of  their 
activities,  especially  on  Sundays. 

Forums,  Camps,  Summer  Assemblies  and  Summer 
Schools. — The  appetite  of  the  American  people  for  lec- 
tures and  discussions  seems  without  limit.  There  are 
few  communities,  to-day,  of  any  size  that  have  not  their 
forum,  open  or  closed,  or  their  institute,  or  their  summer 
Chautauqua,  or  assembly,  or  their  camp  or  their  summer 
school;  or  that  have  not  one  or  more  of  these  within  an 
hour's  run  by  automobile.  Churches  are  strong,  in  many 
places,  in  their  support  of  the  forum  movement,  and  the 
summer  assemblies.  Summer  camps  furnish  indirect  edu- 
cation in  the  way  of  escape  from  the  domination  of  the  city 
into  the  out  of  doors  and  its  freedoms ;  and  direct  educa- 
tion in  so  far  as  they  provide  lectures,  discussions,  debates 
and  time  for  conversation.  To  be  sure,  much  discussion, 
debate  and  conversation  merely  tend  to  confirm  the  par- 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago.  The  American  Library  Association  has  a 
permanent  commission  on  •adult  education.  Many  libraries  are 
definitely  engaged  in  a  type  of  educational  work  which  really  makes 
them  the  modern  representatives  of  that  university  described  by 
Garfield,  "a  student  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  great  teacher  at  the 
other." 
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ticlpants  in  their  own  previous  views.  But  not  all:  any 
discussion  may  turn  out  to  be  dangerous  to  past  views  and 
compel  them  to  run  the  risk  of  serious  attrition,  even  dis- 
integration. At  present  much  effort  is  being  devoted  to 
the  enormous  task  of  making  conferences  really  significant 
by  improving  the  methods  of  discussion  and  deliberation. 

Workers'  Education. — In  some  quarters,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  identify  adult  education  with  workers'  edu- 
cation. But  the  theory  is  fallacious.  Workers  are  adults 
and  all  workers  need  education.  But  so  do  all  other 
adults — some  of  us  much  more  than  do  workers  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

The  development  of  workers'  education,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad,  has  been  enormous  in  recent  years.  The 
story  is  too  complicated  to  be  set  down  here.  Full  de- 
scriptions of  programs  and  materials  can  be  secured  from 
the  Workers'  Education  Association,  London,  for  the 
British  Movement;  and  from  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau,  New  York,  for  American  developments.  These 
include  local  classes  for  workers  in  many  cities;  workers' 
universities  in  a  number  of  cities;  labor  colleges,  Hke 
Brookwood,  at  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  and  summer  schools  for 
workers,  as  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  considerable  warfare  within  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  as  to  just  what  workers'  education  should  become. 
One  party  holds  that  it  should  be  a  humanistic  type  of 
education,  in  which  the  worker  will  share  with  all  other 
persons,  the  culture  of  the  race.  Another  party  holds  that 
the  world  of  modern  work  is  a  new  and  real  world  and 
that  it  must  not  be  confined  to  the  old  cultures  for  its 
moral  and  spiritual  nurture,  but  that  it  must  develop  a 
genuine  culture  of  its  own — out  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
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dustry  and  by  the  use  of  its  own  creative  imagination 
working  upon  its  own  emotional  and  social  experiences. 
The  debate  over  these  issues  will  occupy  large  space  in 
the  conversations  and  writings  of  the  future.^^ 

The  Independent  School. — In  various  parts  of  the 
country  voluntary  efforts  have  succeeded  in  developing 
and  maintaining — for  varied  lengths  of  time-r— independ- 
ent "schools"  for  adults  who  have  enough  desire  for 
knowledge  or  for  growth  to  be  able  to  ''carry  on"  without 
the  help  of  grades,  credits  or  the  hope  of  degrees.  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  City,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type.  That  School's  own  statement  of  its 
purposes  will  best  define  the  type  and  the  purpose.  The 
announcement  for  the  Spring  term,  1926,  carries  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  purposes : 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research  is  primarily  an  in- 
stitute for  adult  education.  It  was  founded  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  and  growing  body  of  mature  men  and 
women,  although  already  possessed  of  college  degrees  or  a  cul- 
tural equivalent,  feel  the  need  of  continuous  and  systematic  in- 
struction. V/ith  the  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  conditions  of  its  development  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  a  process  that  can  ever  be  regarded  as  completed  has 
fallen  into  the  background.  In  its  place  has  arisen  a  concep- 
tion of  education  as  a  process  which  under  one  form  or  another 
must  be  continuous  if  the  mind  is  to  maintain  its  vigor  and 
capacity  for  growth. 

The  New  School  has  no  entrance  requirements  and  gives  no 
examinations,  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  student 
wishes  a  record  of  his  work.  There  is  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  holders  of  academic  degrees.     The  fact  that  they  are 

16  For  fuller  accounts  of  the  current  movements  in  this  field,  see 
the  files  of  The  Survey  for  the  past  five  years.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  theoretic  issues,  see  Kallen's  Education,  the  Machine,  and 
the    Worker.    (1924). 
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so  heavily  represented  in  the  student  body  is  due  entirely  to 
the  character  of  the  courses  offered.  These  courses  are  given 
by  men  of  established  position  in  their  fields  of  learning,  and 
are  gauged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  generally  well  in- 
formed, rather  than  a  specially  trained  audience.  The  typical 
New  School  course  maintains  the  level  of  a  serious  book  pre- 
pared for  an  intelligent  public.  It  does  not  presuppose  other 
courses  offered  by  the  School  or  elsewhere,  but  it  does  presuppose 
an  open  mind  and  an  active  intellectual  interest. 

In  its  curriculum  the  New  School  aims  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible flexibility.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  its  students,  and  stands  ready  to  adapt  its  instruction  to  those 
needs.  Not  only  are  students'  requests  for  courses  given  care- 
ful consideration,  but  the  students  are  authorized  to  organize 
cooperative  courses,  choosing  their  own  instructors  and  assum- 
ing financial  responsibility  for  the  courses  so  given.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  courses  in  the  history  of  the  School  have 
been  organized  on  this  plan.^^ 

Social  Settlements. — The  Social,  or  University  Settle- 
ment v^as  regarded,  thirty  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  clues 
to  the  future  of  an  intelligent  and  responsible  humanity. 
The  movement  has  accomplished  much — in  various  lines : 
e.  g.,  in  the  fight  against  poverty,  and  neglected  illnesses, 
and  many  another  phase  of  the  community's  inhumanity 
to  itself  and  its  members.  In  addition,  the  summer  camps 
of  the  settlement  movement  have  begun  to  be  enormously 
influential  in  awakening  large  groups  of  adults  to  the  con- 
trast betv^een  the  open  spaces  of  the  country  and  the 
congested  areas  of  the  city. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  original  im- 
pulses of  the  settlement  movement  have  seemed  to  suffer 
considerable  weakening.  There  is,  in  America,  no  longer 
any  general  poverty  such  as  was  once  the  rule  in  certain 

1"  The  address  of  the  New  School  is  465  West  23rd  St.,  Ne\v 
York   City. 
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areas  of  our  cities ;  the  problems  of  health  have  been  taken 
over  by  special  agencies ;  and  the  settlements  seem  to  lack 
definite  programs.  In  England,  meanwhile,  many  of  the 
settlements  have  undertaken  what  they  call  ''educational 
programs."  ^^  The  responsibility  for  a  new  educational 
direction  rises  clear  before  the  American  settlements,  to- 
day. It  seems  likely  that  the  movement  is  but  resting  a 
moment  at  the  turn  of  the  pendulum  before  taking  up  in 
real  earnest  the  immense  task  of  adult  education  in  our 
American  cities.  The  present  situation  with  respect  to 
vocational  guidance  will  illustrate  that  task. 

Many  settlements  have  specialized  in  vocational  advice  to 
young  people.  They  have  worked  out  admirable  plans 
for  advice;  they  have  technics  for  getting  hold  of  young 
people  and  giving  them  advice.  Yet  much  of  their  advice 
is  irrelevant,  because  the  advisers  have  so  little  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  of  modern  industry.  The  Census 
Bureau  reports  that  there  are  now  more  than  13,000 
recorded  vocations  in  American  life.  How  can  a  voca- 
tional counsellor  give  advice  that  has  any  value  unless  he 
has  facts  about  these  vocations  and  their  meanings,  their 
inter-relationships  and  their  changing  characters,  in  his 
equipment?  Yet  one  could  know  very  much  about  oc- 
cupations, and  still  know  little  about  industry.  What  the 
settlement  set  out  to  do  must  still  be  done,  if  we  are  to 
become  a  human  civilization,  and  not  merely  a  great  pro- 
ductivity machine.  The  human  element  must  come  back 
into  our  life  and  work,  as  adults.  The  most  fundamental 
problem  of  adult  education  is  still  how  this  result  is  to  be 
secured. 

More  Fundamental  Factors  in  Adult  Education.— 
We  must  penetrate  further  into  all  these  matters.     We  are 

18  For   further   details   see   Chapter   XIII. 
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educated  by  all  that  touches  us.  We  are  molded  by  all 
that  influences  us,  in  any  way.  The  institutions  of  daily 
life,  home,  school,  work,  poHtics,  leisure,  religion :  all  these 
play  upon  us  and  help  to  make  us  what  we  are,  either 
positively  or  negatively,  by  contrast.  The  radio  is  mould- 
ing- us  to  something  or  other  by  millions,  to-day :  to  some- 
thing or  other  which  the  future  alone  can  reveal.  The 
movies  are  helping  us  to  find  our  morals  and  our  opinions 
and  our  emotions,  such  as  they  are.  Dr.  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  reviewing  a  book  The  Voting  Delinquent,  by  Dr. 
Cyril  Burt,  writes  as  follows  : 

The  movie  is  recognized  for  what  it  is,  the  main  source  of 
excitement  and  moral  education  for  city  children.  Burt  finds 
that  only  mental  defectives  take  the  movies  seriously  enough  to 
imitate  the  criminal  exploits  portrayed  therein,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  thefts  can  be  traced  to  stealing  to  gain 
money  for  admission.  In  no  such  direct  way  does  the  moving 
picture  commonly  demoralize  youth.  It  is  the  subtle  way  of 
picturing  the  standards  of  adult  life,  action  and  emotion,  cheap- 
ening, debasing,  distorting  adults  until  they  appear  in  the  eyes 
'of  young  people  perpetually  bathed  in  a  moral  atmosphere  of 
intrigue,  jealousy,  wild  emotionalism  and  cheap  sentimentality. 
Burt  realizes  that  these  exhibitions  stimulate  children  prema- 
turely and  confirm  them  in  their  opinion  that  adults  are  spiri- 
tually bankrupt.^® 

The  newspapers  educate  us  in  spite  of  ourselves.  "I'll 
beHeve  anything,'*  said  Mr.  Dooley,  *'if  ye'll  tell  it  to  me 
often  enough."  That's  what  the  newspapers  do:  they 
tell  us  the  same  thing  often  enough  so  that  we  finally  be- 
lieve it,  even  though  at  first  we  knew  that  it  was  a  lie. 
The  "tabloids"  say  it  with  pictures,  so  as  to  get  in  this 
work  early  and  often;  but  the  "respectable"  papers  are 
little,  if  any,  less  sinister  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  intel- 

^Q  The  Survey  Midmonthly,  April  1926,  p.  104. 
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ligence  of  the  community.  They  give  the  people  what 
they  want !  But  they  help  the  people  to  want  those  things. 
Hearst's  papers  used  to  argue  that  it  was  necessary  to  print 
stories  of  crime  and  rascaHty  in  lurid  forms  in  their 
columns  in  order  to  get  the  people  to  read  them  at  all; 
and  that,  once  the  people  bought  the  papers,  they  became  so 
charmed  that  they  read  right  on  through  to  the  editorials 
which  advised  the  readers  not  to  buy  such  papers.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  vicious  circle  here,  in  which  we  are  all 
caught:  papers  can't  live  save  as  they  circulate  and  are 
supported ;  and  it  seems  they  can't  be  expected  to  circulate 
unless  they  give  their  readers  what  they  want,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  is  a  liberal  supply  of  filth. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  probably  our  most  in- 
fluential single  instrument  of  adult  education  to-day.  It 
circulates  more  than  two  million  copies,  and  is  read  by 
probably  five  million  people  weekly.  Those  who  read  it 
regularly  take  it  literally.  Rooted  in  our  more  conserva- 
tive political,  industrial  and  social  folkway  attitudes,  it 
defends  those  attitudes  against  practically  all  change.  It 
may  be  counted  as  a  consistent  educator  of  millions  of 
adult  minds  to  the  sacredness  of  the  status  quo.  In  the 
face  of  the  need  of  re-thinking  practically  all  the  structures 
of  our  social  and  intellectual  worlds,  here  is  a  block  of  per- 
sons most  of  whom  can  be  definitely  counted  either  as  in- 
ert or  as  belonging  to  the  opposition. 

The  American  Magazine  performs  a  similar  function 
in  the  realm  of  business  education.  The  individualistic 
formula  of  the  pioneer  age — ''look  out  for  yourself  and 
you'll  make  the  grand  smash,  sooner  or  later" — is  held 
to  be  the  supreme  law  and  the  true  morality  for  our  present 
age.     The  supplies  of  stories  of  poor  boys  and  some  poor 
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girls  who  have  become  millionaires  through  early  rising 
and  shrewd  use  of  their  wits  seem  unlimited.  That  the 
formula  is  fallacious  beyond  a  certain  point  does  not  deter 
either  the  editor  or  the  reader.  That  not  everybody  in 
America  can  become  a  millionaire  seems  of  no  con- 
sequence: 100,000,000  millionaires  would  mean  that  the 
total  wealth  of  America  would  be  at  least  $100,000,000,- 
000,000,  which  is  at  least  300  times  the  present  wealth  of 
America — and  is  quite  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  everyone  were  a  millionaire,  then 
no  one  would  be,  more  than  ten  days,  for  everyone  would 
begin  to  starve  to  death,  there  being  no  one  to  do  the  work 
that  actually  bakes  the  bread.  But  such  small  items  as 
these  do  not  signify  when  one  has  found  a  taking  slogan 
and  a  formula.  The  biological  immorality  of  all  this 
"gospel  of  success"  does  not  seem  to  be  important  at 
present. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  magazines  which — each  in  its 
own  way — help  to  mould  the  mind  of  America.  In  fact, 
that  is  what  each  of  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  picture 
journals  exists  for.  The  moral  is  plain :  if  America  wants 
any  different  sort  of  adult  mind  than  she  now  has,  she  will 
have  to  find  some  way  of  providing  a  different  sort  of 
food  for  that  mind. 

The  "trash"  and  "smut"  magazines  are  many,  and  they 
have  large  circulation.  They  appeal  to  certain  types  of 
minds,  or  lack  of  minds.  They  are  enormously  profitable. 
The  writer  of  good  "confessions"  makes  a  large  income. 
He  has  a  formula  and  he  repeats  it  endlessly.  The  reader 
of  these  magazines  makes  his  "mind"  just  that  much  less 
capable  of  dealing  intelligently  with  any  serious  matter 
in  the  future.     Probably  to  most  such  readers  there  are 
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no  serious  matters,  but  getting  the  next  number  of  their 
favorite  journal.^^ 

Of  the  work  of  the  various  commercial  correspondence 
schools  and  the  money-making  institutes  which  promise 
Health,  or  Happiness,  or  Prosperity ;  Power  beyond 
thought;  ability  to  make  the  whole  world  ''come  through" ; 
and  all  the  endless  fakeries  by  means  of  which  innocent 
or  credulous  persons  are  induced  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  surplus  change,  there  is  no  room  here  to  tell. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  long  and  serious  investigation. 
Certainly,  there  can  be  small  progress  in  any  national 
development  of  a  socially  intelHgent  program  of  adult 
education  until  we  find  out  what  it  is  that  is  happening 
to  the  minds  of  men,  women  and  children,  under  the  stimu- 
lations and  temptations,  the  cupidities  and  the  deceits  of 
our  present  currents  of  public  opinion.  Advertising;  the 
Movies  and  visual  solicitation  generally;  and  the  Radio 
are  insidiously  powerful  forces.  In  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  who,  while  being  really  human,  are  quite  as  really 
interested  in  stating  facts,  in  giving  honest  leads  to  thought 
and  in  protecting  the  more  decent  aspirations  of  humanity 
from  over-exploitation,  these  agencies  could  work  wonders 
in  bringing  in  a  real  civilization.  At  present  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  existent  abuses 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  current  evils  of  community 
Hfe. 

Recent  Developments. — In  1925,  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration became  interested  in  following  up  and  furthering 
current  developments  in  Adult  Education.  It  was  argued 
that  our  great  increases  in  wealth  and  our  greater  areas  of 
leisure  made  adult  education  imperative :  ''How  shall  we 
use  our  wealth  and  leisure  properly  save  as  we  have 
20  See  article  by  O.   G.   Villard,  Atlantic  Monthly,  March   1926. 
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knowledge  of  the  proper  uses  of  wealth  and  leisure?" 
Accordingly,  a  national  conference  on  Adult  Education 
was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  October,  1925 ;  regional 
conferences  were  held  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where; and  in  April,  1926  a  second  national  conference 
was  held  in  Chicago,  at  which  time  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education  was  formed.  A  national  office 
will  be  maintained ;  national  memberships  will  be  accepted ; 
a  nation-wide  effort  made  to  extend  the  activities  of  the 
movement  and  of  adult  education  activities;  and  a  gen- 
eral bureau  of  information  will  supply  all  interested  parties 
with  all  current  available  information.^^ 

At  these  various  meetings,  the  meanings  and  purposes 
and  needs  of  Adult  Education  were  generally  voiced.  A 
few  characteristic  statements  of  these  opinions  made  by 
representative  leaders  in  the  field  are  as  follows : 

Adult  Education  should  deal  with  specific  subjects,  with  prac- 
tical outlooks,  with  further  helps  to  men  and  women  who  are  but 
partially  educated. 

It  should  help  inadequate  people  become  more  adequate — in 
fields  of  economics,  politics,  and  the  like.  This  should  make 
for  more  intelligent  living,  every  day. 

It  should  emphasize  the  social  aspects  of  all  our  learning, 
rather  than  more  technical  information;  not  subject  matter  but 
social  outcomes. 

All  Americans  should  come  to  understand  who  their  neigh- 
bors are,  what  their  problems  are,  and  how  to  tackle  those  prob- 
lems together.  Adult  Education  means  'learning  how  to  work 
together." 

It  means  the  education  of  those  who  have  lost  the  chance  of 
formal  education.     But  it  must  develop  spiritual  values. 

21  Permanent  headquarters  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  have  been  established  at  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Adult  Education  must  remedy  the  mistakes  of  present-day 
standardized  educational  institutions  and  methods. 

It  should  stimulate  adults  to  undertake  certain  cultural  pur- 
suits: art  and  beauty  and  the  appreciation  of  nature  and  the 
social  significance  of  the  historical  developments  of  our  country. 
This  should  bring  a  higher  standard  of  American  Citizenship. 

We  must  spread  college  courses  over  longer  periods — in  the 
form  of  extension  courses. 

It  should  help  people  to  cooperative  self -analysis.  Finding 
thirst  is  more  important  than  satisfying  it. 

Youth  from  i8  to  20  should  be  helped  to  develop  a  sense  of 
sin. 

The  adult,  mid-stream  in  the  responsibilities  of  life,  must  be 
helped  to  an  educational  analysis  of  his  own  problems.  ^^ 

The  purposes  of  the  national  association  as  set  forth  in 
the  constitution  are  as  follows : 

To  promote  the  development  and  improvement  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  to  cooperate  with  similar  as- 
sociations in  other  countries.  It  shall  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  adult 
education  aims  and  methods  of  work;  to  keep  its  members  in- 
formed concerning  the  achievements  and  problems  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  other  countries ;  to  conduct  a  continuous  study  of  work 
being  done  in  this  field  and  to  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  such  study;  to  respond  to  public  interest  in  adult 
education  and  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  study  groups 
whether  within  or  without  regular  educational  institutions;  to 
cooperate  with  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  of  this  nature  in  the  task  of  securing  books  and 
instructors;  and  to  serve  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

Some  Conclusions. — Varied  '  objectives  inform  our 
present  efforts  in  adult  education — as  well  as  our  so-called 
''regular"  education:  completion  of  the  incomplete  adult 
(if  anyone  can  become  complete)  ;  reconstruction  of  the- 
malformed  .adult    (if   anyone   can  be   made   over) ;   re- 
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education  of  the  wrongly  educated  adult;  and  similar 
conceptions.  Most  of  these  efforts  imply  that  the  burden 
of  deficiency  rests  upon  the  individual :  that  he  needs  to 
be  completed,  made  over,  reconstructed  to  fit  into  some 
existent  niche  or  corner  of  a  finished  world. 

There  are  here  two  assumptions  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  current  education  and  social  inertia,  seem  unques- 
tionable, but  that  from  the  standpoint  of  social  criticism 
and  psycho-biology  need  to  be  rigorously  questioned. 
These  two  assumptions  are :  first,  that  the  present  or- 
ganization of  society — or  lack  of  organization — is,  on  the 
whole,  wholesome,  normal,  satisfactory,  and^that  there- 
fore any  individual  difference  is  a  defect  which  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  variant  individual;  and  second, 
that  therefore  education  is  a  matter  of  completing  an  in- 
dividual— giving  him  something  that  he  hasn't  got,  but 
that  he  needs :  something  that  he  lacks  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation, or  taste,  or  skill.  These  assumptions  are  quite 
acceptable  to  our  present  order  of  schools,  and  the  present 
methods  and  technics  employed  in  our  schools.  No 
orthodox  school  man  will  be  hurt  by  the  broadcasting  of 
these  assumptions. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  sort  of  social 
philosophy,  and  this  correlative  psychology  of  education 
are  in  the  ascendant  just  now,  both  in  the  schools  and,  by 
inertia,  in  the  community.  ^^     But  it  must  also  be  admitted 

22  For  an  illustration  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
pedagogical  change,  cf.  the  following  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington   Post,   March    1926: 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  impression  (gained  from  reports 
issued  by  the  national  Bureau  of  Education  on  changes  in  school 
curricula)  that  the  tendency  of  today  in  schools  is  to  begin  at  the 
top  rather  than  at  the  bottom,  to  pursue  advanced  studies  rather 
than  those  that  are  fundamental  to  them.  There  is  excellent  peda- 
gogical authority  for  the  belief   that   some  knowledge  of   Latin  is 
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that  there  is  endless  criticism  of  the  results  which  our 
schools  are  achieving,  whether  judged  by  the  performances 
of  their  graduates — at  any  level — or  by  the  co-efficients  of 
social  intelligence  observed  to  be  operative  in  any  given 
community. 

Such  plausible  fallacies  as  these,  broadcast  by  allegedly 
intelligent  editors,  have  enormous  influence  upon  school 
boards,  and  even  upon  thoughtless  teachers.  Why  then, 
all  this  satisfaction  with  current  methods  and  all  this 
dissatisfaction  with  current  results? 

The  answer  is  that  our  methods  and  technics  are  per- 
fectly plausible.  Obviously,  the  way  to  get  an  education 
is  by  learning  lessons,  and  these  the  school  provides :  what 
more  should  a  school  do?  So  we  refuse  to  examine,  or 
criticize,  or  permit  criticism  of,  methods  that  on  their 
face  are  plausible.  No  matter  what  the  results  are,  our 
methods  are  unimpeachable!  Our  results  may  be  im- 
perfect, but  they  can't  be  charged  to  our  methods,  we  be- 
lieve. Charge  them  up  to  poor  teachers ;  to  lazy,  coddled, 
indolent  scholars ;  to  complacent  parents ;  to  an  indifferent 
public ;  to  laxness  in  morals  and  discipline  in  the  home ;  to 
the  breakdown  in  religion;  to  the  late  war;  to  the  in- 
cursions of  jazz :  charge  them  up  to  anything,  but  do  not 
ask  schools  to  violate  their  own  sense  of  reaUty  by  sug- 
gesting that  their  methods  are  wrong.     Their  methods? 

highly  desirable  as  a  basis  for  the  study,  not  only  of  English  itself, 
but  also  of  the  modern  languages  of  the  so-called  Latin  countries. 
And  to  study  biology  without  first  studying  zoology,  botany  and 
physiology  certainly  seems  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  one  can  pursue  a  course  in  biology  without  a 
preliminary  knowledge  of  those  others.  It  would  be  like  studying 
algebra  and  geometry}  without  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  .  .  . 
For  one  to  engage  in  a  study  which  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
logic  without  first  having  studied  logic  must  be  reckoned  ill-advised 
and  likely  to  end  in  disaster." 
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Why,  look  you:  the  way  to  get  an  education  is  to  learn 
the  materials  that  make  up  that  education.  What  could 
be  simpler,  more  realistic,  more  plausible  than  that? 
Don't  make  us  laugh! 

The  methods  in  use  to-day  are  plausible.  But  for  all 
that  they  are  wrong!  They  are  not  adequate  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  democracy.  In  the  17th  century,  after 
Copernicus  had  published  his  doctrine  that  the  sun  stands 
still  and  the  world  revolves  on  its  axis,  men  talked  about 
plausible  matters  too.  "You  make  us  smile,"  said  the 
upholders  of  the  older  astronomy.  ''Anyone  can  see  that 
the  earth  stands  firm  and  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
Don't  be  a  fool,  Copernicus !  Your  doctrine  is  not  plaus- 
ible!" 

Our  refusal  to  deal  with  our  educational  problems  as 
if  they  were  social  and  real  is  repeated  and  reflected  in  all 
our  other  interests:  in  our  fundamentalism  in  religion; 
our  orthodoxy  in  politics ;  our  conservatism  in  economics ; 
our  absolutism  in  morals.  School  psychology  leaves  out 
of  account  almost  all  the  ranges  of  personal  creativeness, 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  growth 
of  science  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  the  new  life  of 
the  new  individual.  Our  schools  miss  all  these  funda- 
mentals, also,  from  the  third  grade  to  the  graduate  schools 
of  the  university.  There  is  less  of  this  fallacious  psychol- 
ogy in  most  of  our  current  efforts  at  ''adult  education," 
because  these  efforts  are  not  completely  formalized  and 
standardized.  But  just  in  so  far  as  these  efforts  shall 
come  under  the  dominance  of  regular  schools  and  school- 
methods  they  will  have  to  submit,  at  once,  to  standard 
formulas,  standard  technics,  and  standard  psychologies  of 
learning  and  achievement. 

Some  of  the  interest  of  the  new  national  association  for 
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adult  education  is  to  be  centered  in  some  experiments 
which  Professor  Edward  Thorndike  is  undertaking  which 
have  as  their  purpose  to  determine  how  much  longer  it 
will  take  a  man  of  thirty  to  learn  a  given  bit  of  material 
than  it  does  a  man  of  twenty-five.  The  extent  to  which 
all  education  tends  to-day  to  become  mere  schooling,  noth- 
ing but  mechanistic  in-struct-ion,  is.  here  more  fully  il- 
lustrated. We  seem  so  fully  caught  in  the  glamour  of 
machine  operation  that  even  -these  adult  educational 
processes — though  undertaken  to.  ''free"  the  individual 
from  his  grooves — tend  to  become  themselves  standardized 
and  mechanized !  ^^ 

The  demand  is  well-nigh  universal.  Even  so-called 
schools  of  social  work  are  being  urged  to  submit  all  their 
courses  to  standardizing  measurements..  Eventually  per- 
haps they  will  have  tables  like  the  following  for  their  stu- 
dents to  learn,  pass  examinations  upon,  and  use  as  the 
daily  practice  of  humanitarian  social  service: 

Three  trips  make  one  approach ; 
Three  approaches  make  one  contact; 
Three  contacts  make  one  First  Interview; 
Three  interviews  make  one  case; 
Three  cases  make  one  relief; 
Three  reliefs  make  one  cynic. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  most  important  and  difficult 
cjuestion  in  all  our  education  for  the  future  will  be,  both 
in  those  forms  called  ''adult"  and  in  all  other  types, 
whether  we  can  escape  from  this  academic,  intellectualistic 
and  informational  type  of  psychology,  with  its  standard- 
ized technics  and  methods,  and  find  our  way  into  the  world 

23  See  Digest  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Adult  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1925,  P.  20-21  (published  by  the 
Carnegie    Corporation,    522    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City). 
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of  freedom,  creative  experience,  genuine  growth.  There 
is  an  emerging  psychology  of  this  sort  which  in  the  com- 
ing years  will  fight  it  out  with  our  standard  types  of  cur- 
rent psychologies.  It  is  by  our  choice  of  psychology  that 
we  shall  eventually  determine  whether  we  want  education 
to  be  free,  creative,  gladly  developing  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  or  dull  and  conventional,  crammed  in  in  youth 
and  despised  and  ignored  in  all  the  adult  years.  We  can 
have  either  of  these.  We  are  not  limited  to  the  one — save 
by  reason  of  our  inertias.. 

To  be  sure,  that  decision  will  be  conditioned  by  the  cor- 
relative question  in  the  life  of  the  community:  does  the 
community  want  free  men  and  free  women,  free  minds, 
free  initiatives,  free  spirits?  Or  does  the  community 
want  the  other  sort  of  thing?  We  can  have  what  we 
want,  if  we  want  it  realistically  enough. 

To  this  psychology,  then,  that  binds  us,  these  days, 
with  its  iron  tentacles,  and  dulls  so  much  of  our  schooling, 
we  turn  for  a  brief  glance,  with  the  hope  that  by  under- 
standing it  we  may  be  able  to  escape  it  in  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
OUR  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

What  does  education  desire  of  psychology?  On  the  positive 
side,  the  science  of  education  desires  much  of  psychology. 
First,  it  wants  all  its  data,  which,  through  application,  will 
help  education  handle  its  problems.  .  .  .  Second,  it  wants  and, 
quite  vainly  to  date  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  basic  systematic 
foundation  upon  which  it  may  build.  A  survey  of  systematic 
psychology  proves  disappointing,  both  intrinsically  and  ex- 
trinsically  for  foundational  purposes  of  education.  Where  has 
the  psychological  system  of  structuraHsm  led?  To  a  barren 
description  like  to  how  a  house  is  wired  for  electricity,  yet  with- 
out attention  to  the  essential,  the  juice  itself,  or  the  usefulness 
or  employment  by  human  beings.  What  has  functionalism  done 
for  educational  foundations?  Narrowed  to  the  play  of  con- 
sciousness and  impregnated  with  the  flavor  of  biology,  it  is 
true,  with  purposive  psychology  it  has  set  up  a  system  of 
mechanisms — instinctive,  etc. — which  for  sheer  educational  pur- 
poses have  not  only  been  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,  but  have  misguided  an  all  too  gullible  education.  Ges- 
talt?  A  note  of  hope,  emphasizing  a  unifying  principle  of  mind 
and  action.  Behaviorism,  shorn  of  its  extravagances  and  its 
near-eroticism,  throwing  more  light  upon  educative  process  than 
all  structuralism  and  functionalism  and  purposism  combined. 
Yet  confusion  within  the  psychological  camp  brings  dismay 
abroad,  and  education  builds  experimental  superstructures  upon 
such  unstable  foundations  as  it  needs  must  do  pending  the  day 
when  psychology  will  provide  a  sure  systematic  foundation  upon 
which  education  may  rest  secure. 

— L.  A.  Pechstein,  "Psychology  for  Education,"  in  School  and 
Society,  March  20,  1926. 
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It  was  in  one  of  the  classrooms  at  Oldham  College. 
Professor  Wolfe  had  asked  Mr.  Lamb,  the  chubby- faced 
young  freshman,  a  question  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
precedent  then  in  favor  with  Mr.  Lamb,  that  young  gentle- 
man answered  by  saying,  "Not  prepared  this  morning, 
Professor."  The  situation  was  a  bit  strained  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  this  performance  was  perilously  near  to 
becoming  a  regular  habit.  Accordingly,  the  professor  re- 
marked, not  too  cordially : 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Lamb,  that  you  are  better  fed  than 
taught." 

"Well,  you  see,  Professor  Wolfe,"  retorted  the  young- 
ster, "It's  this  way :  I  feed  myself ;  you  teach  me !" 


Before  the  invention  of  schools,  education  took  care  of 
itself — at  least  with  the  help  of  the  elders  of  the  group  at 
certain  important  occasions.  The  life  and  work,  the 
play  and  the  worship,  the  customs  and  the  folklore,  the 
controls  and  the  moralities  of  the  group  life  were  adequate 
to  the  task  of  turning  children  into  copies  of  the  elders, 
so  that,  in  good  time,  they  could  slip  into  the  places  of  the 
elders,  sure  that  the  future  would  copy  fair  the  past. 

But,  with  the  coming  of  schools  much  of  this  was 
changed.  Schools  did  not  just  happen.  The  school  is 
the  youngest  of  all  our  social  institutions,  the  latest  major 
invention  in  social  organization,  and  its  appearance  meant 
both  that  social  organization  had  already  changed  and 
that  it  would  change  still  more. 

The  Meaning  of  School. — This  invention  marked  the 
appearance  of  theretofore  unknown  complexities  in  the 
group  or  community  life,  the  more  or  less  adequate  rec- 
ognition of  the  existence  of  those  complexities,  and  the 
attempt  to  develop  an  instrument  for  dealing  with  those 
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complexities.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  simpler  primitive 
group  life  gradually  dissolved  v^ith  the  growth  of  popula- 
tions, the  enlarging  community  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  conditions  and  complications  that  made  its  simpler, 
older  habits,  customs,  skills  and  interests  inacce;ssible  to 
and  insufficient  for  the  children  of  the  new  age.  Hence, 
the  community,  for  its  own  protection,  had  to  find  some 
new  way  of  assuring  to  its  children  experiences  and  under- 
standing which  would  give  them  mastery  of  the  conditions 
of  their  adult  living.  The  school  attempted  to  provide 
those  things  which  growing  experience  needed  and  must 
have,  but  which  the  community  life,  by  itself,  could  no 
.longer  assure  to  all  the  children.  The  school  was  not  to 
supplant,  but  merely  to  supplement  the  older  education 
of  life  itself. 

None  the  less,  the  development  of  the  school  meant  that 
education  had  implicitly  been  split  up  into  two  parts, 
namely :  first,  the  part  that  the  child  could  still  get  from 
the  casual  life  of  the  community,  by  merely  growing  up 
and  sharing  that  Hfe;  and,  second,  the  part  that  it  could 
no  longer  get  from  the  community  in  general  but  that  it 
must  now  get,  if  at  all,  by  the  service  of  the  special  in- 
strumentality set  up  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  school  expressed  the  fact  of  this  dichotomy 
in  life — between  that  immediate  experience  which  was  still 
available  to  the  child  in  the  common  life,  and  that  new 
range  of  experience  which  was  not  thus  available,  but 
which  had  to  be  provided  by  a  special  instrumentality. 

More  than  this:  the  recognition  of  this  dichotomy,  in 
institutional  form,  called  forth  the  development  of  a  new 
educational  procedure — the  schoolish,  or  academic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  informal,  or  absorptive,  or  active. 
That  is  to  say,  the  school  arose  when  a  certain  lack  ap- 
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peared  in  the  life  of  the  community — a  lack  which  seri- 
ously, albeit  implicitly,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
children,  and  therefore  of  the  community;  and  it  de- 
veloped a  primitive  method  of  meeting  that  lack  and  avoid- 
ing that  disintegration  of  childhood.  To  the  school,  in 
brief,  was  deputed  the  task  of  gathering  together  those 
experiences  that  a  child  needed  for  its  life,  and  which  it 
could  not  get  by  the  old  casual  processes,  and  giving  those 
experiences  to  the  child  under  artificially  arranged  condi- 
tions. What  wonder  if  the  artificial  character  of  the 
process  issued  in  artificial  methods ! 

The  Technic  of  School. — The  proposal  to  give  ex- 
periences to  children  is  not  subject  to  obliterative  criticism,^ 
however,  as  long  as  that  giving  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  experiencing  of  the  children.  Two  per  cent,  five 
per  cent,  ten  per  cent  of  a  child's  total  experience  can  quite 
profitably  be  given  to  him — if  all  the  remainder  of  his 
experience  is  secured  in  the  natural,  casual,  active,  absorp- 
tive fashion  of  community  and  group  life.  It  may  even 
be  that  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  total  ex- 
perience could  thus  be  given  without  undue  harm  to  the 
integrity  of  the  child's  personality  and  his  mastery  of  his 
world  of  action.  But  it  would  seem  imperative  that  the 
part  thus  given  must  be  distributed  over  wide  ranges  of 
need,  and  not  too  rapidly  driven  into  the  shadowy  purlieus 
of  the  memory,  without  chance  for  ingestion.  It  is  per- 
haps not  the  total  amount  of  experience  that  is  given  to 
the  child  that  makes  the  difficulty,  but  the  way  it  is  given, 
and  the  way  the  given  is  related  to  what  is  already  there. 

There  is,  however,  a  subtle  danger  in  the  procedure, 
namely,  the  inevitable  emergence  of  the  doctrine  that 
education  as  a  zvhole  is  something  that  can  be  given,  by 
one  person  to  another;  and  specifically,  by  a  teacher  to  a 
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pupil.  This  insidious  evil — a  natural  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  school's  share  in  education  has  been,  until  very 
recently,  very  slight — has  now  fixed  itself  upon  educa- 
tion almost  inescapably.  The  school  has  become  an  in- 
strument that  gives  education  to  children.  Children  go 
to  school  to  "get  their  educations."  The  technic  of  school- 
ish  education  is  a  process  of  giving. 

Accordingly,  the  most  important  word  in  current  edu- 
cational psychology  is  still  the  word  "give,''  as  will  pres- 
ently appear.  To  be  sure,  that  word  has  been  modulated 
a  bit  into  a  somewhat  more  insidious  word,  namely,  in- 
struction.  This  word  carries  with  it  several  interesting 
implications.  Its  connotations  are  mechanical;  it  speaks 
of  the  building  arts.  It  means  to  build  in,  or  into.  An 
"instructor"  is  an  in-struct-or :  One  who  builds  in,  or  into, 
some  more  or  less  complete  existent  structure. 

That  is  to  say,  the  teacher,  or  in-struct-or,  is  external 
to  the  pupil,  the  one  being  in-struct-ed,  or  built  into,  just 
as  the  carpenter  is  external  to  his  materials.  Nature,  or 
society,  as  the  source  of  structural  materials,  is  outside 
the  mind.  There  is  a  real  gulf  between  the  facts-of- 
natiire,  or  the  facts-of -society,  and  knowledge-in-the-mind. 
And,  therefore,  teaching,  or  in-struct-ing,  involves  some 
sort  of  giving  of  these  facts  to  that  mind;  or  in  some  cases, 
some  sort  of  tour  de  force  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
struct-or  is  permitted  to  invade  the  country  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  build  into  that  mind,  willy-nilly,  some  of  those 
things  which  have  been  hitherto  outside  that  mind.  Of 
course,  as  in  all  structural  activities,  a  certain  amount  of 
more  or  less  violent  handling  of  the  materials,  violent 
compressing  or  stretching  of  the  frame,  and  violent  rivet- 
ing together  of  the  new  parts,  is  allowed  for.  But — this 
violence  is  never  an  end  in  itself :  it  is  always  for  the  sake 
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of  the  ultimate  structure — the  completion  of  which  in 
rugged  beauty  justifies  everything  that  has  been  done: 
so  runs  the  doctrine ! 

There  is,  in  all  this  process  of  giving  an  education,  or 
of  in-struct-ing  a  pupil,  no  hint  of  the  natural  processes 
of  growth,  or  any  other  relationship  of  education  to 
natural  or  biological  processes.  Education,  as  the  school 
conceives  it,  has  always  been  a  process  of  giving,  or  of  in- 
struct-ing.  The  attitude  of  orthodox  educational  psy- 
chology will  confirm  this  statement. 

Present  Trends  in  Educational  Psychology. — For 
the  last  fifty  years  or  more  the  fraction  of  experience 
which  children  could  get  by  their  active  participation  in 
community  living  has  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller, 
the  fraction  they  must  get  by  some  more  definitely  or- 
ganized processes  of  schooling  has  been  growing  larger 
and  larger.  This  has  been  due  to  the  increasing  gulf  in 
community  life,  as  industry  has  withrawn  into  factories 
and  families  have  moved  into  apartments.  This  has  had 
a  natural,  but  an  unforeseen  result :  it  has  tended  to  widen 
the  range  of  the  academic  in  living,  and  greatly  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  materials  that  must  be  given,  or  at  least 
"offered,"  in  schools. 

This  shift  of  the  task  of  education  has  tended,  there- 
fore, to  emphasize  the  problem  of  method  in  education; 
that  is,  how  to  get  these  selected  materials  into  the  ''minds" 
of  the  school  children.  And  this  emphasis  upon  materials, 
instead  of  raising,  in  an  intelligent  way,  the  question  of  an 
adequate  technic  for  schools,  has  tended  to  exaggerate 
the  giving  of  materials,  of  in-struct-ing  pupils.  Hence, 
for  fifty  years,  the  more  the  academic  areas  of  our  world 
have  widened,  the  more  we  have  emphasized  and  developed 
the  processes  of  giving  instruction.     It  has  occurred  to 
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but  two  or  three  of  our  educators  to  assume  that,  though 
instruction  might  be  adequate  as  a  technic  with  respect  to 
five  per  cent  of  experience,  it  might  not  be  equally  adequate 
when  schooling  is  called  upon  to  provide  over  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  a  child's  experiences.  .The  ed- 
ucational criticisms  of  John  Dewey,  Francis  W.  Parker 
and  a  few  others  are  directed  to  this  specific  issue;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  those  criticisms  have  penetrated 
to  the  typical  schoolroom  of  America,  as  yet. 

Our  educational  methods  have  by  now  become  almost 
completely  mechanistic.  General  psychology  has  become 
increasingly  mechanistic  in  recent  decades,  until,  to-day, 
it  is  not  good  form  to  talk  about  "consciousness,"  or 
*'mind,"  and  very  bad  form  to  talk  about  ''soul."  Dom- 
inant educational  psychology  has  followed  suit,  and  now 
tries  to  state  all  educational  processes  in  terms  of  "condi- 
tioned reflexes"  and  habits  built  in  without  too  much 
knowledge  or  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 

If  this  seems  far-fetched  and  fantastic,  let  us  turn  to 
the  authorities.  What  shall  we  make  of  the  statement 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter?  ^  We  need  not 
agree  with  everything  in  that  statement,  but  we  cannot 
miss  the  general  drift  of  those  remarks  by  the  retiring 
president  of  the  Educational  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  shows 
that  psychology  provides  no  real  basis  for  an  educational 
program,  to-day.  We  can  easily  see  why.  Mr.  Pech- 
stein  says  that  "behaviorism,  shorn  of  its  extravagances 
and  its  near-eroticisms,  throws  more  light  upon  educa- 

^This  statement  is  taken  from  the  address  of  the  Vice-President 
for  Education  (Chairman  of  Department  Q)  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Kansas  City 
meetings,  December,  1925,  The  author  is  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology   in  the   University  of    Cincinnati. 
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tional  processes  than  most  of  the  other  types  of  psychology 
combined."  But  a  real  behaviorism,  (shorn  of  extrava- 
gances, etc.),  would  come  nearer  than  any  other  psychol- 
ogy to  being  a  natural  account  of  human  experience — in 
its  social  bearings,  just  as  experience  passes  from  day  to 
day,  on  the  street,  in  the  shop  and  the  home.  And  it  is 
just  their  extravagances,  etc.,  which  defeat  present  behav- 
ioristic  interpretations  and  from  which  in  the  long  run 
they  must  free  themselves  if  they  are  not  to  become  merely 
another  load  of  lumber  in  the  attic  of  time. 

But  Mr.  Pechstein  failed — and  since  he  is  a  psychol- 
ogist, only,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  fail — to  tell 
why  present  psychology  does  not  provide  a  real  basis  for 
an  educational  program.  The  real  reason  is  that  psy- 
chology is  not  now  and  never  will  be  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion. Education  is  social,  not  merely  intellectual ;  it  is  of 
the  whole  of  experience,  not  merely  mental;  it  is  of  the 
community,  not  merely  of  the  individual.  The  basis  of 
education  is  community  experience,  just  as  the  basis  of  a 
corn  crop  is  the  soil.  Psychology  as  related  to  education 
is  a  theory  of  tools  that  may  be  useful  in  cultivating  the 
crop  called  education.  The  more  completely  social  that 
tool,  psychology,  is,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  be  useful 
for  the  cultivator.  Behaviorism  is  partially  a  social  psy- 
chology. When  it  is  pruned  of  its  dogmatisms  and  its 
fallacies  and  becomes  a  genuinely  social  psychology  it  will 
be  the  most  effective  of  all  tools  for  education.  But 
psychologists  should  give  up  talking  about  psychology  as 
the  ''basis"  of  educational  programs. 

Modern  Trends  in  Educational  Psychology. — John 
Locke  has  been  America's  most  influential  philosopher  and 
psychologist  of  education,  both  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  colleges.     Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
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Locke  reigned  supreme  in  our  schools,  and  he  is  still  prob- 
ably more  influential  than  any  other  one  authority — that 
is,  in  the  largest  number  of  schools  and  in  the  widest 
areas  of  personality  and  teaching,  even  though  most  who 
follow  him  may  never  have  heard  of  him.  His  doctrine 
may  be  briefly  given  as  follows : 

As  the  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to 
endure  Hardships,  so  also  does  that  of  the  Mind,  and  the  great 
Principle  and  Foundation  of  all  Virtue  and  Worth  is  placed  in 
this :  That  a  Man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his  own  desires,  cross 
his  own  inclinations  and  purely  follow  what  Reason  directs  as 
best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way.  ...  If  therefore 
I  might  be  heard,  I  would  advise  that,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
way,  children  should  be  practised  in  submitting  their  Desires 
and  going  without  their  Longings,  even  from  their  very 
Cradles.2 

This  statement  has  been  paraphased  in  various  ways  by 
irreverent  moderns.  Mr.  Dooley  suggests  that  it  means : 
"It  makes  no  difference  what  a  boy  studies,  just  so  he 
don't  like  it!"  Another,  an  unknown  authority,  sug- 
gests that  it  means:  "Find  out  what  it  is  you  like,  and 
then  study  something  else !"  It  is  noteworthy  that  mathe- 
maticians think  highly  of  Locke  as  a  psychologist.  He 
advises  all  young  people  to  study  mathematics. 

After  Locke,  and  since  1890,  Herbart  has  been  our  chief 
guide  in  educational  psychology.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
had  "greater  influence  in  bringing  to  the  front  questions 
connected  with  the  material  of  study  than  any  other  edu- 
cational philosopher.  He  stated  problems  of  method  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  connections  with  subject  matter 
(that  is,  the  problem  of  in-struct-ion)  :  method  having  to 

2  Thoughts    Concerning   Education. 
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do  with  the  manner  and  sequence  of  presenting  new  sub- 
ject matter." 

The  conception  that  the  mind  consists  of  what  has  been 
taught,  and  that  the  importance  of  what  has  been  taught  con- 
sists in  its  availabiUty  for  further  teaching,  reflects  the  peda- 
gogue's point  of  life.  That  philosophy  is  eloquent  about  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  in  instructing  pupils;  it  is  almost  silent  re- 
garding his  privilege  of  learning.  It  emphasizes  the  influence 
of  the  intellectual  environment  upon  the  mind;  it  slurs  over  the 
fact  that  the  environment  involves  a  personal  sharing  in  com- 
mon experiences.  ...  It  takes,  in  brief,  everything  educational 
into  account  save  its  essence — vital  energy  seeking  opportunity 
for  successful  exercise.  ...  It  is  the  Schoolmaster  come  into 
his  own.3 

And  after  Herbart,  it  is  likely  that  Thorndike  has  had 
more  influence  on  the  organization  of  in-struct-ion  than 
any  other  one  American  psychologist ;  at  least,  Thorn- 
dike  and  his  ^'school"  have  had.  If  we  seek  from  Thorn- 
dike  a  statement  of  the  problem  of  education,  or  of  its 
aims,  we  shall  find  him  taking  his  place  with  mechanists, 
the  givers  of  information,  the  in-struct-ionists.  For  ex- 
ample, in  discussing  the  aims  of  education,  and  of  school 
education,  in  particular,  he  says : 

Its  proximate  aims  are  to  give  boys  and  girls  health  in  body 
and  mind,  worthy  interests  in  knowledge  and  action,  a  mul- 
titude of  habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  behavior,  and  ideals  of 
efficiency,  honor,  duty,  love  and  service.  The  special  proximate 
aims  of  the  first  six  years  of  school  life  are  commonly  taken  to 
be  to  give  physical  training  and  protection  against  disease; 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  facts  of  nature  and  human  life;  the 
ability  to  gain  knowledge  and  pleasure  through  reading  and  to 
express  ideas  and  feelings  through  spoken  and  written  language, 
music  and  other  arts;  interests  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  world; 

3  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  83  f . 
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habits  of  intelligent  curiosity,  purposive  thinking,  modesty, 
obedience,  honesty,  helpfulness,  affection,  courage  and  justice; 
and  the  ideals  proper  to  childhood.  .  .  . 

His  (the  teacher's)  is  the  task  of  giving  certain  information, 
forming  certain  habits,  increasing  certain  powers,  arousing  cer- 
tain interests  and  inspiring  certain  ideals.  .  .  .  The  teacher 
studies  and  learns  to  apply  psychology  to  teaching  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  progressive  farmer  studies  and  learns  to  apply 
botany.  .  .  .* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  verb  which  Thorndike  uses 
almost  exclusively  in  this  statement  is  that  very  same  give 
we  have  been  discussing.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to 
giz^e!  What?  Well,  for  the  most  part,  things  that  can- 
not be  given.  No  one — not  even  education — can  give 
"boys  and  girls  health  in  body  and  mind,"  etc.  The 
teacher  cannot  form  ''certain  habits"  in  other  people — no 
matter  how  young  they  may  be.  He  cannot  increase 
"certain  powers"  in  them.  It  is  possible  that  he  can 
arouse  "certain  interests" — but  he  can  never  be  sure  about 
the  "certain."  He  may,  possibly,  be  able  to  inspire  ideals, 
though  he  can  never  be  sure  that  they  will  be  certain  ideals. 

That  is  to  say,  this  exceptionally  influential  passage  from 
Thorndike  advises,  with  appealing  eloquence,  an  impos- 
sible program. 

None  the  less,  there  is  probably  nowhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  educational  literature — of  the  didactic  sort — 
another  passage  that  so  perfectly  conveys  the  picture  of 
what  the  typical  teacher  has  been  trying  to  do  in  our  Amer- 
ican schools  in  the  last  thirty  years  as  this  passage  from 
Thorndike — even  to  the  phrase :  "and  the  ideals  proper  to 
childhood."     If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  source  of  this 

*  Thorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Based  on  Psychology  (1912) 
p.   3,  6f. 
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passage  and  read  (on  page  three)  the  "special  proximate 
aims  of  school  life  from  twelve  to  eighteen,"  he  will  find 
out,  as  he  can  in  no  other  so  easy  a  way,  just  what's  wrong 
with  our  whole  secondary  school  program.  But  he  must 
read  critically,  and  not  as  if  Thorndike  were  "also  among 
the  prophets."  Here,  also,  the  verb  will  be  found  to  be 
give! 

Educational  Psychology  in  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity.— It  is  generally  conceded — even  by  college  pro- 
fessors— that  most  campus  teachers  are  unskilled  workers 
as  far  as  the  minds  of  their  pupils  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, they  usually  fall  back  upon  the  doctrines  that  they 
are  masters  of  their  subject  matters,  and  that  in  college 
"any  one  who  really  knows  his  subject  can  teach  it." 
This  is  a  maxim  of  "defense." 

Most  college  and  university  teachers  are  utterly  un- 
trained— as  teachers.  Some  of  them  are  naturally  cap- 
able; most  of  them  are  indifferently  dull,  if  not  intel- 
lectually depressing.  The  crimes  against  mind  that  are 
committed  daily  on  all  college  campuses  are  incalculable. 
They  help  to  account  for  Professor  Stuart  Paton's  charge 
that  our  schools,  and  especially  our  colleges,  are  repressing 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  available  brain  power 
of  their  students.^ 

Few  college  men  can  adequately  describe  their  own 
methods.  Most  of  them  work  in  a  fashion  quite  different 
from  anything  they  would  describe  as  their  own.  For 
this  reason  any  discussion  of  teaching  methods  by  a  non- 
psychological  campus  man  is  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.     None  the  less,  such  a  description  must  have  some 

5  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  evils  see  President  Butler's  Annual 
Report  for  1925, 
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relation  to  the  facts.  For  this  reason,  the  following  state- 
ment by  a  college  man  is  offered  in  evidence.  His  de- 
scription carries  a  certain  sense  of  reality  with  it.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  an  adequate  representation  of  the  methods 
used  in  colleges,  no  one  need  inquire  further  why  the 
college  student  never  has  any  opinions  or  mind  of  his  own. 
After  he  has  graduated  from  the  first  of  Professor  Rich- 
ardson's stages,  he  has  small  time,  or  energy,  or  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  second  stage  seriously.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment: 

When  we  consider  all  aspects  of  the  problem  we  must,  I 
think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  purpose  of  the  college  is 
primarily  intellectual.  It  is  almost  obvious  that  so  far  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect  becomes  a  diminishing  factor  in  the 
ideals  of  the  institution,  so  far  is  it  failing  in  its  efforts;  so 
far  as  such  training  is  the  center  of  life,  so  far  is  it  fulfilling 
its  obligations  to  the  community.  The  college  must  do  other 
things  than  train  the  intellect,  but  it  must  see  to  it  that  such 
intellectual  training  is  never  lost  sight  of  as  its  guiding  princi- 
ple. Our  aim  may  therefore  be  stated  as  the  stimulation  and 
development  of  those  gifts  of  intellect  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  the  student,  so  that  he  becomes,  first  a  better  compan- 
ion to  himself  through  life,  and  second,  a  more  efficient  force 
in  his  contacts  with  his  fellow  men. 

The  process  is  two-fold.  The  undergraduate  must  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  work  of  men  of  the  past;  with  the 
facts  which  they  have  accumulated;  with  the  conclusions  that 
they  have  drawn.  But  .  .  .  real  education  has  just  begun. 
Starting  with  the  basis  thus  gained  ...  he  must  be  trained  to 
think  for  himself,  to  formulate  his  own  philosophy  of  life,  to  be 
modest,  but  modestly  self-reliant  in  the  world  of  thought.  Such 
a  process  is  not  easy.  The  accumulation  of  fact  in  itself  in- 
volves drudgery,  self -discipline,  restraint.  Moreover,  thinking 
in  the  real  sense,  is  a  process  painful  to  the  average  man;  it 
is  easier  to  take  opinions  ready  formed  .  .  .  clear  thinking  can 
be  gained  only  by  practice  .  .  .  rambling  speculation  unchecked 
by  knowledge  of,  or  respect  for,  underlying  fact — is  a  growing 
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vice,  not  only  among  college  students,  but  among  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  .  .  .* 

With  the  aims  set  forth  in  the  first  of  these  two  para- 
graphs there  would  be,  probably,  little  disagreement.  But 
with  the  method  of  achieving  those  aims  set  forth  in  the 
second  paragraph  there  must  be  endless  disagreement. 
What  a  curious  sort  of  mind  is  assumed  in  Professor 
Richardson's  proposal  that  the  student  shall  have  no  opin- 
ions of  his  own  until  after  he  has  taken  on  all  antecedent 
facts  and  opinions!  Such  a  mind,  if  it  could  exist,  could 
never  have  any  real  judgments  of  its  own! 

But,  if  we  despair  of  the  psychology  of  a  professor  of 
chemistry,  how  much  better  shall  we  fare  if  we  follow  the 
psychology  of  a  psychologist?  Let  us  return  briefly  to 
Professor  Thorndike. 

Motive  in  Thomdike's  Psychology. — For  Thorndike, 
learning  is — by  and  large — an  externally-motivated  proc- 
ess of  taking  on  habits  without  being  aware  of  the  achieve- 
ment. He  takes  his  theory  of  learning  primarily  from  his 
studies  of  animal  intelligence.  And  he  got  his  theory  of 
animal  intelligence  from  his  very  extensive  experiments 
with  animals  under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  His 
theories  and  conclusions  seem,  therefore,  to  be  based  on 
adequate  experimentations.  He  experimented  with  cats 
and  dogs  in  cages  and  mazes,  and  his  procedures  and  con- 
clusions have  been  published  in  great  detail."^ 

His  typical  problem  of  ''learning'*  was  as  follows :  to 
find  out  how  long  it  takes  an  animal — a  cat  or  a  dog — 
to  escape  from  a  cage  or  a  maze  that  offers  no  clue  to  its 

« Richardson,  A  Study  of  the  Liberal  College  (1924)  Dartmouth 
College,  p.  17  f. 

^See  his  Animal  Intelligence  for  full  accounts  of  methods  and 
results. 
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own  construction ;  and  to  find  out  how  long  it  takes  that 
same  animal  to  learn  how  to  escape  from  the  cage  or  the 
maze  instantly  upon  its  being  placed  within.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  process  of  ''learning"  involves  a  range  of 
experiences  running  from  absolutely  no  previous  contact 
with  the  cage  to  complete  and  instantaneous  mastery  of  it. 
It  implies,  therefore,  the  setting  up  of  a  complete  habit, 
or  skill :  the  mastery  of  the  cage. 

His  experiments  consisted,  typically,  of  placing  the  se- 
lected animal  in  a  state  of  hunger  in  the  cage,  with  no  food 
on  the  inside,  but  with  food  outside  within  range  of  sight 
or  smell.  The  hungry  animal  begins  at  once  to  ''thresh 
about,"  clawing,  biting,  etc.,  pushing  this  way  and  that 
way  at  random,  until  in  some  fortuitous  way  it  touches 
the  hidden  trigger  of  the  cage  and  is  released.  After  a 
time  it  is  again  placed  in  the  cage,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated— over  and  over.  The  time  required  for  effecting 
release  in  each  case  is  noted.  After  many  trials,  the  time 
required  grows  shorter — rapidly  shorter — and  if  the  ex- 
periment is  successful,  presently  the  animal  is  able  to  do 
the  necesasry  thing  the  moment  it  is  put  into  the  cage. 
This  general  process  of  learning  has  been  called  the  method 
of  Trial  and  Error.  Thorndike  seems  to  think  that  this 
is  the  basic  method  in  all  learning — in  all  education. 

What  are  the  elemental  factors  in  this  method?  The 
cage  is,  of  course,  an  unintelligible  problem  to  the  animal. 
He  is  stimulated  by  outside  sights  or  smells  to  random 
activities.  By  sheer  accident  some  one  of  his  movements 
opens  the  cage.  The  animal  participates  in  this  result  in 
no  real  way — no  more  than  a  whirling  top  in  the  same 
cage  which  might  accidentally  strike  the  trigger,  too.  Yet, 
somehow,  repetition  of  this  performance  gradually  enables 
the  animal  to  find  the  effective  act ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  has 
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learned  (i.  e.,  acquired)  a  method  of  getting  out  of  the 
cage  instantly.^ 

But,  this  fact  must  be  noted :  the  animal  has  had  no  "In- 
terest" at  any  time  in  learning  how  to  get  out  of  the  cage: 
he  has  been  interested  in  nothing  but  getting  his  food. 
Getting  out  of  the  cage  was  purely  incidental.  Learning 
how  to  get  out  of  the  cage  was  a  nuisance.  The  learning 
that  he  acquired  was  "slipped  over"  on  him  while  he  was 
busy  with  something  else,  namely,  getting  to  his  food. 
The  ''problem"  set  the  animal  for  solution,  namely,  getting 
out  of  the  cage,  was  not  a  real  problem:  it  was  merely  an 
obstacle.  The  "learning"  he  took  on  was  not  real  learn- 
ing, but  merely  a  method  of  getting  by.  That  is  to  say, 
learning,  in  Thorndike's  Trial  and  Error  method.  Is  an 
externally-motivated  process  of  taking  on  habits  without 
desiring  the  habits  and  without  being  aware  that  they 
are  being  learned !  Of  what  possible  value  are  such  habits 
when  the  artificial  situation  dissolves? 

This  is  our  dominant  educational  psychology,  to-day,  In 
schools  and  colleges.  When  Thorndike  talks  about  ''giv- 
ing" the  boy  and  girl  "certain  habits,"  he  means  setting 
up  school  conditions  which  will  so  work  out  that  the  chil- 
dren will  "get"  those  habits  without  being  too  much  aware 
of  the  achievement.  That  is  our  dominant  educational 
psychology ;  and  It  is,  also,  our  dominant  social  and  politi- 
cal strategy !  And  It  works :  from  the  third  grade  to  the 
later  years  of  the  graduate  school — It  works!  The  re- 
sults may  be  seen  in  the  millions  who  are  through  with 
learning,  forever! 

The  Advantages  of  a  Mechanistic  Educational  Psy- 
chology.— Mechanistic  educational  psychologies  have  cer- 

8  This  criticism  of  Thorndike's  method  is  largely  taken  from 
Koffka's   Growth  of  the  Mind    (1924)    P-   ii53  ff- 
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tain  obvious  advantages.  When  a  farmer  plants  a  seed 
he  can  never  be  quite  sure  what  will  come  of  it.  Of 
course,  it  will  probably  be  ''something  after  its  kind"; 
but  just  how  much  it  will  vary  from  its  kind  he  cannot 
tell  until  after  it  has  germinated  and  grown  to  maturity, 
and,  with  respect  to  some  things,  that's  too  long  to  wait! 

But  when  a  builder  plans  a  building  of  any  sort,  he  can 
determine  beforehand  just  what  the  outcome  is  to  be.  He 
can  draw  his  own  ground-plans,  determine  his  own  eleva- 
tions, select  and  fabricate  his  own  materials;  and  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  he  can,  without  serious  harm,  tear  down 
and  build  over  according  to  his  tastes.  That  is  to  say, 
the  process  of  growth  involves  us  in  uncertainty — until  it 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it.  Con-struct-ion,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  continuous  control  over  the  whole 
process  of  building  and  over  the  actual  end  to  be  secured. 
It  is  obvious  that  mechanistic  con-struct-ion  is  far  more 
dependable  than  is  organic  growth.  But  of  course  we 
must  not  then  be  astonished  if  the  finished  structure  proves 
not  pliable  but  rigid,  not  adaptable  but  lifeless. 

So,  an  education  that  wants  to  achieve  certain  definite 
ends  will  always  suspect  the  principle  of  growth,  and  have 
as  little  to  do  with  it  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  build  a 
community,  citizenship,  skill,  a  philosophy,  what-not :  the 
most  advantageous  thing  to  do  is  to  work  mechanistically. 
For  this  reason,  education  has  ever  favored  the  architec- 
tural analogy  as  its  true  symbol :  the  educator  is  a  builder : 
an  in-struct-or  of  personality,  of  community,  of  civiliza- 
tion. ''Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept ;  here  a  little ; 
there  a  Httle."     "Control  your  results!" 

Mechanistic  in-struct-ion  is  thought  to  be  able  to  control 
the  ends  to  be  secured.  It  attempts  to  lay  out  a  program 
of  education  for  an  age,  or  a  social  order,  or  an  individual, 
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on  lines  that  will  in-struct  (build  in)  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  this  age,  or  order,  or  individual : 
having  the  ground  plans  of  the  age,  and  the  necessary 
building  materials,  it  can  get,  or  train,  the  mechanics  who 
are  to  carry  out  the  program.  Such  a  system  of  education 
— by  mechanics — heartily  commends  itself  to  all  who  are 
upholders  of  any  special  plan  of  social  organization:  the 
status  quo  can  be  preserved  for  the  conservative,  by  just 
such  mechanistic  education;  and  the  ''new  social  order" 
can  be  brought  in  for  the  revolutionist  by  an  equally  sim- 
ple mechanistic  program.  So,  all  who  favor  the  main- 
tenance of  our  existent  social  order  and  attitudes  of  mind 
will  find  little  to  criticize  in  our  present  general  education, 
or  in  the  mechanistic  in-struct-ion  by  which  it  is  carried 
on ;  and  all  who  want  to  see  our  present  social  order  over- 
thrown will  find  little  to  criticize  in  this  same  system — 
except,  that  it  ought  to  use  a  different  kind  of  building 
material.  The  logic  of  the  radical  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  conservative.  Both  believe  they  have  discovered 
ultimate  truth. 

The  Final  Outcomes  o£  the  Mechanistic. — Mechanis- 
tic education  or  in-struct-ion,  appeals  to  a  mechanistic  age. 
We  are  "sold"  on  it.  We  are  working  out  complete 
mechanisms  of  school  organization  and  administration, 
standardized  and  efficient  to  the  last  word.  Of  course, 
the  social  results  are  not  wholly  satisfactory;  but  no  one 
can  have  everything  in  this  world.  We  must  accept  some 
evils,  we  argue,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good.  But, 
says  Professor  Dewey : 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mechanics 
of  school  organization  and  administration  as  something  com- 
paratively external  and  indifferent  to  educational  purposes  and 
ideals.  .  .  .  We  forget  that  it  is  precisely  such  things  as  those 
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that  really  control  the  whole  system,  even  on  its  distinctively 
educational  side.  .  .  .  The  school  environment  and  machinery 
almost  compel  the  more  mechanical  features  of  school  work  to 
lord  it  over  the  more  vital  aims.^ 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  in-struct-ion,  schooling 
has  made  enormous  progress  since  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  "intelligence  tests"  and  the  concept  of  standard 
achievements.  All  this  comes  easily  to  a  technic  of 
mechanical  construction  of  mind  that  might  well  make  the 
bricklayer  and  the  carpenter  envious.  The  ultimate  logic 
of  these  processes  is  usually  avoided  by  their  advocates; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  accept  that 
ultimate  result.  Hence  the  following  statement  may  be 
either  serious  doctrine  or  satire.  In  either  case  it  is  ap- 
pallingly significant: 

Eventually  our  schools  will,  in  certain  respects,  resemble  great 
manufacturing  plants.  The  achievement  tests  will  become  ac- 
curate gauges  of  the  educational  (manufacturing)  processes. 
In  each  subject  the  children  will  pass  through  a  given  number 
of  steps  in  as  definite  and  sequential  an  order  as  the  steps  in  a 
manufacturing  process.  The  standard  tests  will  measure  the 
accomplishments  as  the  machine  products  are  gauged.  Each 
process  within  each  subject  will  be  mastered  before  an  advance 
is  made.  Each  process  will  be  taught  by  an  expert,  automatic 
devices  and  machines  being  used  where  possible. 

The  achievement  tests  compel  the  child  to  aim  each  educa- 
tional effort  at  one  object  where  we  are  now  aiming  at  a  flock. 
For  a  certain  definite  and  limited  time,  each  child  will  attack  his 
own  specific  difficulty  after  the  application  of  the  test  has  shown 
him  what  that  difficulty  is.  The  children  will  be  grouped  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  who  are  overcoming  a  specific  obstacle 
concentrate  their  efforts  upon  it  at  the  same  time.^^* 

9  From   The  Educational  Situation    (1906),  p.  22  f. 

i<>  Leonard   Power,  in  N.   E.   A.   Bulletin  of   Elementary   School 
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Some  types  of  adult  education  are  not  averse  to  the  use 
of  this  same  mechanistic  technic.  This  seems  to  be  the 
purport  of  the  experiments  on  in-struct-ion  for  adults  now 
being  carried  on  by  Professor  Thorndike  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Adult  Education  Association,  previously  re- 
ferred to. 

What  Education  Needs.— Education  needs  psychology 
— as  the  farmer  needs  knowledge  of  soils,  climates,  proc- 
ess of  growth  and  world  markets.  Raising  a  crop  is  a 
function  of  all  these  things :  soil,  weather,  seed,  all  com- 
bined by  cultivation,  and  looking  forward  to  use  or  market. 
Raising  a  mind  is  a  function  of  similar  elements. 

Schooling,  however,  fails  to  envisage  the  growing  mind, 
partly  because  the  school  man  has  no  technic  of  growth; 
partly  because,  as  already  indicated,  growth  is  mostly  un- 
controllable, largely  unpredictable.  And  man  has  always 
feared  the  Unknown. 

Hence  present  psychologies  are  not  psychologies  of 
growth  and  development,  but  of  in-struct-ion  and  con- 
struction. Education  needs  a  psychology  of  growth.  But 
the  school  will  never  admit  such  a  psychology  until  the 
community  gets  over  its  fear  of  change,  of  science,  of 
growth. 

We  must  have  an  intelligent  community  before  we  can 
have  intelligent  free  schools.  We  must  have  education 
of  adults  before  we  can  get  far  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  we  must  have  a  psychology  for  our  adult  educa- 
tion that  will  release  growth,  stimulate  intelligence,  employ 

Principals,  2:16  (1923).  This  statement  is  quoted  by  Kilpatrick  in 
his  Source  Book  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education  (1923),  P-  3I7-  I 
have  not  seen  the  original  article;  hence  I  am  uncertain  as  to  just 
what  the  writer,  Mr.  Power,  was  trying  to  do. 
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science  and  translate  into  actual  social  relationships  the 
freedom  we  all  talk  about  so  much. 

We  turn  next  to  a  brief  discussion  of  that  psychology. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  MECHANISTIC 
EDUCATIONS 

The  progress  of  science  has  now  reached  a  turning  point. 
The  stable  foundations  of  physics  have  been  broken  up :  also,  for 
the  first  time  physiology  is  asserting  itself  as  an  effective  body 
of  knowledge,  as  distinct  from  a  scrap  heap.  The  old  founda- 
tions of  scientific  thought  are  becoming  unintelligible.  Time, 
space,  matter,  materials,  ether,  electricity,  mechanism,  organ- 
ism, configuration,  structure,  pattern,  function,  all  require  re- 
interpretation.  What  is  the  sense  of  talking  about  a  mechanical 
explanation  when  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  mechanics  ? 

In  formal  logic,  a  contradiction  is  the  signal  of  a  defeat;  but 
in  the  evolution  of  real  knowledge  it  marks  the  first  step  in 
progress  toward  a  victory.  This  is  one  great  reason  for  the 
utmost  toleration  of  variety  of  opinion.  Once  and  forever,  this 
duty  of  toleration  has  been  summed  up  in  the  words,  "Let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest."  .  .  .  When  Darwin  or  Ein- 
stein proclaim  theories  which  modify  our  ideas,  it  is  a  triumph 
for  science.  We  do  not  go  about  saying  that  there  is  another 
defeat  for  science  because  its  old  ideas  have  been  abandoned. 
We  know  that  another  step  of  scientific  insight  has  been  gained. 
— Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World. 


Jeremiah  Jenkins  was  the  principal  of  a  two-room 
school  in  a  more  or  less  deserted  village  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  He  taught  the  four  ''upper  grades"  and 
an  assistant  taught  the  four  "lower."  The  schoolhouse 
stood  on  a  little  hill  above  the  village.  It  was  near  the 
woods  and  within  sight  of  several  lumber  mills. 
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A  passing  visitor  to  the  school  expressed  surprise  that 
with  such  access*  to  all  sorts  of  materials  the  work  seemed 
to  be  wholly  academic.  "I  should  think  you  would  put 
in  some  sort  of  shop  work  or  manual  training,  or  some- 
thing," said  the  visitor. 

Mr.  Jenkins  looked  a  bit  disturbed,  and  was  momentar- 
ily non-committal.  Presently,  however,  he  turned  to  the 
visitor  and  said : 

''Well,  it's  like  this.  I  believe  in  manual  training.  I 
think  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  school.  There's 
plenty  of  good  material  here,  at  small  expense ;  and  I  think 
the  children  would  like  to  have  it.  In  fact,  some  of  them 
have  asked  me  about  it.  But  there  will  be  no  manual 
training  in  this  school  while  I'm  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
I  intend  to  take  no  chances !  I  like  this  place  and  I  like 
my  work  here,  and  I  want  to  stay.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  manual  training,  and  I  don't  care  at  my  age 
to  try  to  learn  it.  But  if  I  should  do  anything  of  the 
kind  here,  the  people  would  shortly  learn  two  things,  first, 
that  manual  training  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have  in  a 
school;  and  second,  that  I  can't  teach  it.  So,  it  would 
only  be  about  two  years  after  I  started  such  work  until 
I'd  be  looking  for  another  job.  I'm  not  going  to  use  my 
brains  to  work  myself  out  of  a  job  in  that  way.  Of 
course,  I  feel  bad  about  it,  at  times;  but  not  that  bad." 


One  more  or  less  influential  trend  in  educational  psy- 
chology has,  in  recent  years,  denied  the  finality  of  our 
architectural  psychologies,  whether  they  carry  the  name  of 
Locke,  or  Herbart,  or  Thorndike,  or  just  ''established  ex- 
perience." There  is  so  much  educational  experience  which 
is  bad  experience,  and  which  has  nothing  to  teach  us  ex- 
cept that  we  ought,  if  possible,  never  to  repeat  it.     (But 
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people  who  repeat  experiences,  habitually,  do  not  of  course 
learn  not  to  repeat  them. ) 

This  divergent  trend  has  tried  to  substitute  the  con- 
ception of  growth  and  natural  development  for  that  of 
giving  information  and  carrying  on  in-struct-ion.  It  has 
argued  that  teacher  and  pupil  live  in  the  same  world,  not 
two  different  worlds ;  that  mind  and  nature  are  somewhat 
continuous,  not  metaphysically  distinct ;  and  that  facts-of- 
nature  and  knowledge-in-the-mind  are  but  variant  aspects 
of  the  same  experience. 

But,  of  course,  academic  psychology  has  been,  so  far, 
too  firmly  intrenched  for  this  divergent  type.  Academic 
psychology  quite  definitely  fits  the  mood  of  our  present 
age,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  world  at  large ;  it  helps 
to  operate  our  mass  educational  instruments  effectively; 
it  performs  wonders  in  mass  instruction ;  it  gives  an  edu- 
cation without  calling  in  question  any  of  the  current  opera- 
tions of  the  world.  It  fits  in  with  the  requirements  of 
mass  production  in  industry.  This  divergent  psychology 
since  it  calls  upon  the  student  to  be  an  active  agent  in  his 
own  education  cannot  operate  effectively  in  the  intellectual 
vacuum  which  has  been  produced  by  modern  mechanistic 
movements,  whether  in  schools  or  in  factories.  This 
psychology  is  social  in  its  origins,  and  social  in  its  implica- 
tions; and  it  calls  in  question  the  finality  of  the  modern 
world  of  non-social,  mechanistic  relationships. 

But,  of  course,  we  can  never  hope  to  escape  from  that 
older  educational  psychology  which  is  now  dominant  in  the 
schools,  into  a  new  educational  psychology  which  shall  be 
social,  organic,  natural  merely  by  making  changes  in 
schools,  or  merely  by  change  in  psychology.  Every  psy- 
chology belongs  in  and  interprets  its  own  specific  world: 
the  older  psychology  in  a  world  of  mechanisms,  and  ab- 
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stractions,  industrial,  political  and  moralistic;  the  newer 
in  a  world  of  social  relationships,  community  interests  and 
personal  concerns.  Hence,  we  can  never  escape  from  that 
older  psychology  into  the  newer  save  as,  bit  by  bit,  we  es- 
cape from  the  over-abstract,  over-mechanized,  over- 
industrialized  world  of  the  present  into  some  more  human, 
personal,  social,  intelligent  natural  world  of  the  future. 
We  cannot  keep  our  present  mechanized  world  and  take 
on  a  new  psychology  or  a  new  education,  any  more  than 
we  can  transform  our  present  world  and  still  keep  our 
old  psychologies.  Psychology  is  not  an  academic  matter. 
It  is  the  interpretation  of  social  behavior  and  the  clue  to 
social  understanding;  and  as  such  it  must  have  relevance 
to  the  world  of  which  it  pretends  to  give  the  clues  of  action 
and  understanding.  No  one  knows  how  a  single  human 
being  would  function  if  isolated  from  infancy.  We  are 
both  the  products  and  creators  of  our  environment.  To 
study  us  apart  from  it  is  to  study  the  hand  without  the 
body,  the  leaf  without  the  plant.  The  fate  of  all  our 
educational  programs,  whether  conservative,  or  experi- 
mental, is  bound  up  in  this  general  principle  of  social 
relevance.  The  future  of  adult  education  is  involved  in 
this  alternative. 

Is  a  Social  Psychology  Possible? — Some  of  our 
academic  psychologists  will  smile  at  this — to  them — naive 
assumption  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  kind  of  psy- 
chology. "There  is  only  one  kind  of  real  psychology," 
said  one  of  the  academicians,  ''And  that  is  scientific  psy- 
chology !"  Precisely !  But  what  is  scientific  psychology? 
If  man  were  really  a  machine  with  a  few  predetermined 
motions  which  operate  predictably,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, psychology  could  be  comprised  in  a  small  book  on 
The  Behaviour  of  the  Machine. 
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But  man,  though  exhibiting  certain  gross  regularities 
of  action,  exhibits  also  such  enormous  areas  of  the  unpre- 
dictable as  to  make  any  present  system  of  psychology 
ridiculous  at  many  points.  The  story  of  psychology  has 
not  much  more  than  just  been  begun.  ''The  present  state 
of  psychology,"  wails  certain  systematizers,  ''is  nothing 
short  of  a  scandal!"  But  the  systematizer  wants  to  cap- 
ture life  and  bind  it,  hand,  feet  and  mind — so  that  it  will 
"stay  put."  Happily,  that  can  never  happen.  Anyone 
who  wants  human  nature  to  "behave  itself"  and  submit 
to  control  under  a  few  established  categories  is  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Psychology  will  never  he  finished. 
Behavior  is  infinitely  more  extensive  than  any  "behavior- 
ism" that  anyone  will  ever  write ! 

But — from  the  standpoint  of  education — there  are  just 
two  kinds  of  psychology,  namely,  first,  the  kind  that  pre- 
tends to  tell  how  to  form  the  mind — and  usually  succeeds 
merely  in  dulling  and  defeating  what  it  would  form,  or  in 
deforming  it;  and  the  kind  that  would  learn  how  to  help 
mind  grow,  and  succeeds  a  bit  in  releasing  mind  into  the 
social  climates  friendly  to  growth  and  natural  develop- 
ment. The  former  of  these  appears,  sometimes,  under 
the  guise  of  the  latter. 

For  example,  educators  who  claim  to  be  "modern"  are 
fond  of  such  remarks  as  the  following:  "Children  must 
have  the  chance  to  develop  their  own  lives,  their  own 
activities,  their  own  minds :  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  see  that  they  do  these  things !"  The  subtle  change  of 
attitude  hidden  in  that  single  sentence  is  characteristic 
of  our  times,  and  of  what  goes  on  under  the  name  of 
"education"  or  "pedagogy"  in  most  of  our  training  schools 
for  teachers.  No  farmer  would  ever  raise  a  real  crop  of 
new  corn  whose  thinking  about  growth  was  as  confused 
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as  is  the  "thinking"  of  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers, 
whether  in  the  ''lower"  schools,  or  in  the  higher. 

Luckily,  life  does  not  have  to  be  captured,  "cabined, 
cribbed,  and  confined"  in  "science,"  before  it  can  be  lived. 
Luckily,  life  is  usually  able  to  overflow  the  bounds  of  all 
categories  and  go  right  on  living.  Happy  shall  we  be 
when  we  discover  that  science  does  not  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining,  restricting  or  dominating  life — but  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing,  increasing,  developing,  and  mak- 
ing more  extensively  satisfying  the  life  that  nature  has 
primitively  provided.  Eventually  we  shall  also  escape 
from  the  psychology  that  would  manhandle,  classify  and 
dominate  life,  into  a  psychology  that  will  accept,  enlarge 
and  make  more  wholesome  the  life  that  we  have.  Even 
now  such  a  psychology  of  the  individual  is  tentatively 
emerging,  under  the  general  name  of  psychiatry ;  and  such 
a  psychology  of  the  community  is  also  promised,  under 
the  general  name  of  social  psychology.  When  both  are 
further  advanced  the  latter  will  be  seen  to  include  the 
former. 

As  for  education,  the  development  of  that  interest  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  social  experience,  instead  of  in  terms 
of  an  antiquated  intellectualism  (even  though  it  is  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  "intelligence  tests")  still  lies, 
with  us  here  in  America,  mostly  in  the  long  future.  But 
it  will  come :  the  more  we  discover  the  social  implications 
of  industrial  civilization,  and  see  the  need  once  more  of 
actual  human  communities  (by  whatever  processes  of  in- 
telligent decentralization,  or  otherwise,  they  may  be  se- 
cured) the  more  we  shall  need  a  psychology  that  is  not  a 
bare  mental  physics,  but  a  true  interpretation  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  behaviors  and  human  beings  in  social 
situations. 
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Meanwhile,  our  current  ''intellectual  measurements" 
must  be  exploited  to  the  limit,  just  as  current  ''cost  data" 
are  exploited  to  the  limit  in  our  factories.  This  type  of 
"psychology"  is  an  excursus,  necessary,  helpful,  illuminat- 
ing, but  in  no  sense  final.  It  adds  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  mind;  but  when  all  it  can  add  has  been  incorporated 
into  our  "science,"  we  shall  still  face  the  problems  of  mind: 
its  integral,  active,  social  processes ;  its  organic  modes  of 
growth;  it^  share  in  the  organization  of  the  world  and  of 
personality;  its  clues  to  that  self-governing  social  being — 
the  individual  whose  experiences  are  the  ultimate  reality  of 
the  world.  In  those  days,  psychology  will  have  become 
completely  social,  whether  with  respect  to  children  or  to 
adults ;  and  such  a  psychology  will  be  more  nearly  a  basis 
for  educational  psychology  and  practice  than  anything  we 
have  at  the  present  moment. 

The  elements  of  such  a  psychology  are  even  now  emerg- 
ing, though  few  of  those  elements  are  found  in  current 
text-books.  These  books  are  still  largely  repositories  of 
academic  tradition, — to  which  have  been  added  bits  of  ex- 
perimental data — the  whole  being  sometimes  glossed  over 
with  some  nonsense  about  "socializing  the  individual." 

What  Must  Such  a  Psychology  Do?— There  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  enormous  areas  of  personality  which  are  al- 
lowed but  small  part  in  the  actual  world  of  to-day.  In- 
dustry dominates  the  modern  scene.  Present  generations 
are  divided — between  those  who  have  given  themselves 
more  or  less  unreservedly  to  the  operations  of  our  machine 
processes,  whether  industrial,  governmental,  religious  or 
academic,  with  whatever  that  may  imply  as  to  the  future 
development  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  natures;  and 
those  who,  not  being  able  to  accept  such  "economic  de- 
terminism" of  their  own  personal  liv^s,  still  linger  for  the 
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most  part  in  the  shadows  of  some  belated  humanism,  with 
whatever  that  may  mean  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
beings.  Both  such  groups  are  rather  tragic  figures — in 
the  universe — but  since  both  are  standing  for  "principles" 
they  are  entitled  to  their  experiences. 

Between  these  two  areas  of  rather  tragic  living  there 
are  other  scattering  groups  of  adventurers :  a  few  teach- 
ers, a  few  scientists,  a  few  philosophers,  a  few  artists — a 
few  courageous  souls  in  various  lines  who  refuse  both  to 
remain  in  the  shadows  of  the  mediaeval  past  and  to  come 
out  and  surrender  to  the  crass  materialism  of  the  present. 
These  have  a  fairly  lonely  time  of  it — ^though  their  land 
is  really  the  land  of  Youth.  They  are  too  much  out  in 
the  open  spaces  of  the  world  for  any  monkish  comfort; 
and  yet  too  far  from  food  and  drink  to  be  able  to  remain 
entirely  thoughtless  of  the  future :  too  far,  indeed,  for  any 
but  the  most  foolish  or  the  most  hardy  of  mind  and  spirit 
to  venture. 

The  uhimate  settlement  of  those  intermediate  lands — 
intellectually  so  habitable,  so  inviting,  but  socially  so  like 
a  desert — will  depend  upon  the  convergence  of  movements 
from  many  directions.  Political  freemen  must  help  to  fill 
those  lands  with  self-governing  citizens;  moral  freemen 
must  help  to  develop,  therein,  the  folkways  of  freedom; 
religious  freemen  must  help  to  hold  open  the  gateways  of 
the  future  against  all  the  efforts  of  both  the  decadent 
past  and  the  materialistic  present  to  close  them  with  bars 
and  grates  of  spiritual  tyranny;  artists — all  the  rabble  of 
free,  artistic  souls — must  come  in  and  learn  the  relation 
of  art  to  free  living,  though  now  they  mostly  stand  at  the 
edge  of  the  world  and  wait ;  and  free  educators  must  study 
the  characteristics  of  those  areas  of  freedom,  develop  their 
own  understanding  of  them,  and  work  out  the  secure 
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technics  of  extending  them.  This  will  call  for  new  psy- 
chologies ! 

There  is  a  psychology — and  an  educational  psychology 
— that  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  moulding  children  into 
proper  and  unquestioning  subjects  of  the  machine,  whether 
industrial,  political,  religious,  or  educational.  That  type 
of  psychology  is  still  the  dominant  (if  not  the  only)  in- 
strument of  our  present  schoolish  education.  That  psy- 
chology moulds  children  into  fairly  happy  subjects  of  the 
folkway  past  and  the  mechanical  present — until  they  come 
to  enjoy  their  chains  and  to  fear  freedom  as  they  would 
the  plague.  That  psychology  is  the  authoritarian  instru- 
ment of  Plato,  Locke  and  Herbart,  now  defined  and  re- 
fined to  a  modern  mechanistic  efficiency.  It  can  "put 
over"  instruction  with  a  finish  (in  more  than  one  sense) 
and  a  perfection  that  are  charming.  That  psychology 
satisfies  the  leaders  of  our  industrialism :  for  our  machine 
age  is  but  little  different  in  moral  and  intellectual  quality 
from  the  folkway  ages  of  the  past — for  all  its  boast  of 
"science"  and  progress.  It  is  merely  more  definite,  quan- 
titatively more  refined.  -  But,  just  for  that  reason,  it  is 
all  the  more  repressive  to  the  minds  and  personalities  of 
hopeful  individuals. 

But  in  those  still  unpopulous  areas  that  lie  between  the 
folkway  past  and  the  mechanical  present — in  what  was 
called  (in  Chapter  One)  the  "great  gulf"  of  the  modern 
world — ^the  demand  is  for  a  restless  intelligence  and  a 
creative  imagination^  which  can  be  used  in  dealing  with 
the  pressing  affairs  of  the  world;  for  moral  intelligence, 
which  can  help  the  individual  find  his  own  judgment  and 
defend  his  right  to  his  own  judgment  against  all  pressures 
of  machinery  and  the  folkway  past,  alike;  for  spiritual 
intelligence,  which  can  hold  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
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real  values  of  life — beauty,  and  freedom,  and  growing 
truth — against  all  the  standardizing  pressures  of  the  times ; 
political  intelligence,  that  can  redeem  our  faith  in  ourselves, 
and  in  democracy,  and  bring  back  to  us,  enlarged  and 
purified,  our  dreams  of  government  of  ourselves,  by  our- 
selves; economic  intelligence,  which  can  make  even  the 
machine  eventually  serve  the  needs  of  men  without  at  the 
same  time  dominating  and  destroying  them;  and  educa- 
tional intelligence,  which  can  make  sure  that  what  children 
gain  in  their  youthful  years  shall  not  be  denied  them  in 
their  adult  years,  and  that  what  the  age  insistently  de- 
mands of  its  citizens,  adult  intelligence  will  be  able  to 
perform — or  at  least  to  undertake. 

This  is,  of  course,  just  the  program  that  science  en- 
visages in  those  rare  moments  when  science  is  truly  scien- 
tific, and  not  dogmatic.  This  is  also  the  program  of 
intelligence.  That  fact  makes  the  difficulty.  For,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  w^e  fear  intelligence.  The  old  folk- 
ways of  custom  we  know  and  we  can  understand  and  en- 
dure them.  The  modern  machine  we  have  come  to  know ; 
and  even  though  it  strips  us  of  all  our  moral  traditions,  and 
leaves  us  naked,  indeed,  yet  we  have  found  the  machine 
useful — for  the  world  of  material  things,  at  least — and 
we  are  willing  to  let  the  machine  do  what  it  will  to  us. 
Anything  that  makes  us  wealthy  and  comfortable  cannot 
be  very  bad,  we  feel  sure ! 

But,  intelligence!  Can  we  endure  the  presence  of  the 
free  mind,  moving  critically  among  the  old  folkways  and 
the  new  mechanisms  alike,  pointing  out  what  these  have 
done  to  us,  and  calling  attention  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual gulfs  that  we  have  hidden  in  back  yards,  and  back 
alleys — of  our  communities  and  of  our  own  personal  lives? 
Not  that — if  we  can  help  it!     Yet,  we  cannot  stop  it. 
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These  forbidden  areas  will  some  time  be  peopled:  intel- 
ligence will  have  its  way  with  them;  and  we  shall  have 
new  folkways  within  which  intelligence  will  he  domesti- 
cated— as  now  tradition  is  domesticated  in  most  of  our 
communities. 

We  must  have  a  psychology  that  will  interpret  these 
inescapable  processes  to  us ;  that  will  help  us  to  see  recon- 
struction in  the  light  of  reality  and  desirability;  that  will 
help  us  to  fill  those  old  gulfs  in  individual  and  community 
living  with  the  elements  of  a  genuine  humanity.  Such  a 
psychology  is  on  its  way  to  us. 

What  Will  Such  a  Psychology  Be? — A  psychology 
that  is  to  be  useful  to  education  must  help  to  interpret 
the  living,  active,  inquiring  child — of  the  street,  of  the 
fields,  of  the  playground;  the  quiet,  subdued  (not  to  say, 
sub-done)  child  of  the  school-room;  the  adolescent  whose 
life  is  a  series  of  complexes  of  earlier  maturity  and  of  a 
second  childhood  that  faces  the  future  of  action  and  of 
likely  rebuffs;  and  that  pluperfect  adolescent,  the  adult, 
whether  the  adult  with  the  open  mind  of  the  scientist,  or 
the  ad-ult,  with  the  finished  mind  of  the  folkway  past. 
Hence,  all  that  is  human  must  lie  within  the  emprise  of 
that  psychology ! 

That  psychology  will  have  a  biological  basis :  its  roots 
will  be  found  deep  in  the  structures  and  functionings  of 
the  psycho-physical  organism — with  its  history  covering 
the  biological  ages.  But,  since  the  aim  of  that  psychology 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  human,  it  will  be  very  wary  of 
permitting  the  biologist  to  determine — on  those  earlier 
levels — all  that  is  to  be  permitted  to  emerge  on  the  later 
levels.  The  biologist  may  serve  psychology,  but  he  may 
not  he  permitted  to  dominate  it. 

That  psychology  will  approach  its  problems  from  the 
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standpoint  of  behavior;  but  it  will  not  be  "behavioristic" 
— in  terms  of  any  existent  sect.  Behavior  has  mechanistic 
connotations.  Most  current  *'behaviorists"  have  not  only 
been  caught  by  those  mechanistic  connotations,  they  have 
surrendered  to  them,  and  they  have  decided  that  a  v^ell- 
rounded  system  is  better  than  recognition  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  nature.  Hence,  current  behaviorisms,  of  the  ortho- 
dox sort,  exclude  certain  troublesome  aspects  of  behavior 
from  consideration:  chiefly  those  aspects  usually  called 
''deliberative,"  or  ''inteUigent."  But  a  psychology  that  is 
to  be  useful  in  education,  and  that  aims  to  develop  deliber- 
ation and  intelligence,  can  scarcely  start  out  by  ruling 
those  phases  of  behavior  out  of  consideration. 

That  psychology  will  have  its  introspective  bearings, 
but  it  will  not  state  itself  in  terms  of  psychic  elements,  or 
ultimate  atoms  of  sensation.  Introspection  provides  us 
with  certain  problems  which  it  cannot  at  present  answer 
— and  which  no  other  type  of  psychology  can  answer. 
Those  problems  cannot  be  denied  and  they  must  not  be 
avoided  or  ignored.  Brain  and  mind  are  not  identical. 
Introspection  has  been  overdone — like  every  other  type  of 
psychological  method;  but  it  has  still  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  mind  is  not  to  be  completely  assimilated  to  physi- 
ology, a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

That  psychology  will  be  illuminated  by  the  researches  of 
the  psycho-analysts,  but  it  will  surely  escape  from  the  fan- 
tastic symbolisms  of  the  Freudians  and  the  other  schools. 
The  ''unconscious"  will  be  recognized  for  its  share  in  the 
*'drives,"  the  "repressions,"  the  "complexes"  and  the  "con- 
trols" of  behavior.  Academic  psychologists  may  decry 
and  contemn;  but  psychology  does  not  make  life — in  the 
long  run:  life  makes  psychology — when  we  learn  to  see 
life! 
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That  psychology  will  include  the  contribution  of  the 
intelligence  "testers,"  not  as  if  ''testing"  the  "intelligence" 
were  psychology,  but  as  if  every  adventure  into  the  region 
of  mind  and  behavior  were  necessary  to  the  explication  of 
the  whole  of  mind  and  behavior.  Intelligence  testing  is  a 
tool  of  analysis,  and  like  all  tools,  it  can  be  used  to  mutilate 
its  materials  as  well  as  to  shape  those  materials  to  adequate 
use.  The  intelligence  test  must  never  be  permitted  to  be- 
come a  dictator  of  the  processes  either  of  schooling  or  of 
life;  it  is  not  the  arbiter  of  the  future  of  civilization.  It 
may  have  something  valuable  to  say  to  teachers,  and  states- 
men, and  judges :  but  they  will  all  do  well  to  listen  with 
their  minds  open.^ 

Above  all  things  else,  that  psychology  will  be  social — 
but  it  will  not  he  socialized.  Individual  psychology  has 
always  been  an  abstract,  academic  sort  of  thing,  having 
almost  no  relation  to  life,  because  individuals  do  not  exist 
— in  any  psychological  sense.  The  child  is  born  into  a 
group;  and  before  he  has  time  or  the  chance  to  develop 
independence  of  being,  or  individual  personality,  he  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  pre-existent  life  of  his  group — ^his  various 
groups :  he  is  caught  in  the  interminable  tangle  of  folkways 
and  mores — his  "mind"  is  assimilated  to  the  mind  of  the 
group :  his  habits  are  replicas  of  the  customs  of  the  group; 
his  emotions  are  the  emotions  of  the  group;  his  language 
is  the  language  of  the  group;  his  acts  are  the  acts  of  the 
group ;  his  behavior  is  the  behavior  of  the  group.  Hence, 
group  psychology  is  the  normal  introduction  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  mind  of  the  "individual" ;  group  processes 
condition  all  his  activities  and  reactions;  group  ways  are 

1  For  an  exceedingly  sane,  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  "tests"  cf. 
Stanley  Hall's  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist  (1923)  p. 
13  f. 
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the  primary  factors  in  his  education.  All  "learning"  is 
either  further  elaboration  of  those  original  group  ways — 
the  primitive  procedure  and,  in  large  measure,  the  ideal 
of  the  school  of  to-day;  or  else  it  is  departure  from  those 
original  group  ways — the  alleged  scientific  procedure  and 
the  announced  hope  of  the  progressive  movements  of  our 
times. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  not  much  Social  Psychology — of 
this  sort — in  existence,  to-day.  Most  of  the  books  on  the 
subject  assume  that  individual  psychology  is  primary  and 
original,  and  that  social  psychology  is  derivative,  coming 
from  a  process  of  "sociaHzing"  the  individual.  Until  this 
fundamental  fallacy  has  been  cleared  up  and  social  psy- 
chology is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  reality — the 
original  character  of  the  primitive  social  group  and  social 
nature — social  psychology  will  continue  to  be  of  no  great 
service  to  teaching  or  anything  else.  But  that  fallacy  will 
clear  up  and  away  very  shortly. 

Individual  psychology  is  the  final  stage  in  psychology — 
just  as  the  individual  is  the  final  stage  in  the  development 
of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  The  biological,  the  be- 
havioristic,  the  unconscious,  the  social,  are  all  aspects  of 
primitive  group  experience  antedating  the  emergence  of 
the  intelligent  and  moral  individual.  The  roots  of  the  in- 
dividual are  deep  in  these  psycho-physical  levels  of  exist- 
ence. The  individual  emerges  out  of  them — sometimes, 
and  if  at  all.  The  individual  does  not  come  after  them 
— any  more  than,  according  to  current  psychologies,  he 
comes  before  them.  He  sometimes  does  not  emerge  at  all : 
he  is  left  submerged  in  the  primitive  mass,  and  never 
comes  to  real  being.  But  if  he  comes,  and  when  he  comes, 
he  comes  as  the  tree  comes — with  his  roots  in  the  soil; 
and  he  grows  about  as  fast — and  as  far — as  his  roots  in 
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the  soil  will  support  him.  The  individual  is  the  final  item 
in  social  evolution  and  moral  reality.  Individual  psy- 
chology must,  accordingly,  be  the  final  chapter  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  psychology. 

Now,  such  a  psychology — envisaged  out  of  the  experi- 
mental elements  at  present  being  contributed  from  many 
directions  and  by  many  workers — will  find  its  tests  in  life 
itself — not  in  laboratories.  It  will  be  the  vital  interpreta- 
tion of  the  living,  active,  human.  Its  books  will  be  mod- 
est in  the  presence  of  living  experience;  its  students  will 
not  dictate;  they  will  try  to  understand. 

Illustrations. — There  are  two  approaches  to  psychol- 
ogy, to-day,  which  offer  excellent  illustrations  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  psychology.  One  of  these  is  Psychiatry. 
The  other  is  the  so-called  Gestalt,  or  ''configuration"  psy- 
chology, recently  come  out  of  Germany. 

Psychiatry  is  primarily  the  product  of  the  approach  of 
the  medical  man  to  the  world  of  the  mind.  The  physician 
is  primarily  interested  in  health;  that  is,  in  wholth — in 
making  whole.  After  centuries  of  devotion  to  healing 
the  body,  the  intelligent  physician  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  body — by  itself :  there  is  a 
body-mind.  Hence,  the  true  physician  is  now  inquiring 
how  health  can  be  secured  in  this  body-mind.  He  needs 
knowledge — if  he  is  to  answer  his  own  question.  He  does 
not  want  knowledge  as  a  mere  commodity.  He  wants  it 
as  a  clue  to  health.  Psychiatry  is  therefore  interested  in 
all  that  has  been  mentioned  above,  as  belonging  to  psy- 
chology; but  interested  in  it  not  as  material  of  a  beautiful 
system  of  dialectics,  but  for  its  bearing  upon  his  under- 
standing of  the  wholeness,  that  is,  the  health,  of  the  body- 
mind.  The  psychiatrist  wants  to  know  about  abnormal- 
ities and  normalities ;  about  ancestries  and  environments ; 
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about  behaviors  and  dreams  and  introspections ;  about  in- 
telligence levels  and  ''hormonic  balances" :  in  fact,  like  the 
ancient  Latin  poet,  "Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  his  in- 
terest" !  Just  now,  of  course,  he  is  regarded  as  being 
interested  primarily  in  the  maladjusted  and  abnormal  types 
of  persons.  But  since,  under  present  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  practically  everyone  is  more  or  less  lacking  in 
adjustment,  the  psychiatrist  knows  no  real  limitations  to 
his  field  of  work.  Hence,  it  seems  hkely  that,  bit  by  bit, 
in  the  future  all  our  psychological  studies  of  importance 
will  be  more  and  more  related  to  and  adjusted  with  this 
general  psychiatric  approach.  Certainly,  if  education  is 
to  be  the  minister  of  real  health  to  the  community  and 
the  individual,  it  will  find  much  of  its  technic  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  psychiatrist. 

A  second  illustration  of  psychological  advance  having 
importance  for  education  is  the  so-called  Gestalt  psychol- 
ogy. This  point  of  view  is  not  fundamentally  new  in 
America.  It  has  been  implied  in  the  educational  teachings 
of  John  Dewey  for  more  than  thirty  years.  But,  in  its 
experimental  and  organized  form  it  is  new  to  American 
educators.  Its  essential  doctrine  is  that  experience  always 
comes  to  us  in  wholes — in  configurations  (Gestalten) 
— out  of  which  we  analyze  the  separate  elements.  The 
whole,  therefore,  antedates  the  parts,  and,  moreover,  the 
whole  is  always  more  than,  and  something  different  from, 
the  sum  of  all  the  parts  that  we  have  been  able  to  seg- 
regate. This  has  important  bearings  on  the  theory  of 
perception,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  learning.  But  it  is  too 
complex  to  be  set  forth  in  full  at  this  point.^ 

2  For  explication  of  this  system  of  approach  to  psychology,  see 
Koffka,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind  (1924)  and  Kohler,  The  Mentality 
of  Apes   (1925). 
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Difficulties. — There  are  those,  of  course,  who  defend 
the  fragmentary  findings  of  the  various  systems  of  psy- 
chology briefly  set  forth  and  criticized  above,  on  the 
ground  that  humanity  is  largely  * 'moron"  or  worse,  and 
that  the  greatest  task  of  our  times  is  not  understanding 
or  educating,  but  segregating  the  ineffective  from  the  bril- 
liant, so  that  education,  when  it  gets  going,  can  get  some- 
where. "The  average  individual  can't  rise  to  the  level 
of  democratic  responsibility,"  say  these  psychologists. 
"He  must  be  controlled.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
*out  of  hand.'  He  must  be  conditioned  and  trained  and 
habituated :  he  is  not  capable  of  being  educated." 

Happily,  psychologists  of  this  type  have  not  quite  won 
a  monopoly  of  the  field  of  educational  statesmanship. 
Evidence  against  them  is  accumulating.  For  instance,  on 
the  day  these  words  are  being  written,  a  bit  of  news  from 
Princeton  University  appeared  in  the  morning  papers.^ 
Dr.  Stuart  Paton,  eminent  psychiatrist,  declared  in  a 
public  lecture  that  our  education,  as  now  organized  in 
schools  and,  especially,  in  universities,  tends  to  utilize  not 
to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the  brain  power  of  the  students, 
leaving  the  other  three  fourths  of  their  mental  energies 
buried  under  all  sorts  of  inhibitions,  prohibitions,  suppres- 
sions and  the  like.  "Man,  by  using  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  his  brain  power,"  Dr.  Paton  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "has  built  up  a  civilization  of  enormous  complica- 
tion: a  civilization  too  complicated  to  maintain  unless, 
somehow,  the  other  three  fourths  of  his  mental  energy 
can  be  freed  for  use.  This  is  our  next  great  educational 
problem:  to  free  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
shall  have  the  full  use  of  their  whole  minds !"  Dr.  Paton 
thinks  that  "peaceful  relations"  among  men  throughout 
3  The  New  York   World,  Friday,  April   i6,  1926. 
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the  world,  whether  as  to  national  policies  or  as  to  policies 
within  the  nation,  can  be  secured  only  by  releasing  all  these 
energies  into  actual  use. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  it  ig  the  work  of 
the  established  school  systems  of  the  world  to  put  out  of 
use  the  three  fourths  of  our  mental  energy  which  Dr. 
Paton  finds  not  in  use,  and  to  train  to  rather  high  efficiency 
the  other  one  fourth  which  we  do  use.  The  task  of  Adult 
Education  will  be  to  bring  the  whole  mind  into  use. 

Objections  to  These  Arguments. — Our  belated 
minds,  our  dogmatic  minds,  our  over-mechanized  minds, 
our  pseudo-scientific  minds  will  all  alike  obstruct  the  en- 
trance of  social  intelligence  into  the  actual  affairs  of  life 
and  world,  and  into  education.  Educational  "scientists" 
will  denounce  this  doctrine,  because  it  makes  psychology 
useful,  rather  than  merely  cumulative.  (There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  in  this  argument  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
academic  psychologist  to  go  on  accumulating  materials  to 
his  heart's  content!)  We  all  prefer  habit  to  change. 
Hence,  we  all  prefer  knowledge  to  intelligence.  But — we 
have  little  to  say  about  change,  these  days  :  change  is  of  the 
temper  of  our  days ;  change  is  the  food  and  the  drink  of 
our  lives.  We  are  not  being  asked  whether  we  prefer 
change  to  changelessness :  we  are  being  given  change,  and 
we  are  being  asked  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

Of  course,  we  shall  all  fight  it.  Although  our  present 
mental  world  is,  in  its  broader  aspects,  but  three  hundred 
years  old*  we  cling  to  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  possible 
world,  the  ultimate  world  of  reality,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever.  And  we  shall  fight  not  only  ines- 
capable change;  but  we  shall  fight  the  theory  by  means  of 
which  we  might  make  change  inure  to  our  moral  and 
*See  Burt,  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  Science.   (1925). 
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intellectual  benefit.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  fight  any 
new  type  of  psychology  or  social  logic. 

As  industrialists  and  owners  of  wealth,  we  shall  cling 
to  the  present  order  because  we  cannot  foresee  what  will 
happen  to  our  possessions  in  any  reconstruction  of  custom 
or  the  folkways.  As  politicians  we  shall  cling  to  the  pres- 
ent order  because  we  have  been  taught  to  say  that  change 
brings  chaos,  and  chaos  brings  national  dissolution — 
though  we  don't  quite  know  what  the  phrases  mean ;  some 
of  us,  indeed,  will  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  we  like  our 
jobs  and  we  fear  that  change  will  imperil  the  existence 
of  those  jobs.  As  religionists  we  shall  cling  to  the  pres- 
ent, either  because  we  think  that  we  have  been  given  the 
ultimate  truth,  any  change  from  which  will  bring  moral 
disaster;  or  else  because  we  too  have  pleasant  jobs  and 
do  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  other  ones : 
"Not  in  our  time.  Oh  Lord !" 

As  moralists,  we  shall  cling  to  the  present  either  because 
we  have  been  submerged  in  the  doctrine  that  moral  laws 
are  eternal,  or  because  we  have  vested  interests  in  the  pres- 
ent moral  order.  As  psychologists  we  shall  cling  to  the 
present  because,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  mechanisms  of  our 
present  industrial  and  educational  order  help  to  assure  us 
that  we,  too,  by  being  equally  mechanical,  can  become 
"scientists."  As  educationists,  we  shall  cling  to  the  pres- 
ent order  because  we  have  learned  our  materials  and  our 
technics  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing new  materials,  or  learning  our  old  materials  over,  or 
remaking  our  technics.     What's  the  use! 

The  Future. — But  there  is  a  new  world  coming  into 
being  all  about  us.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  change.  Old 
educations  fail  us.     New  educations  are  imperative. 

We  can  fight  the  new.     We  can  fight  new  materials,  or 
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we  can  fight  the  new  methods.  That's  all  right  for  those 
who  have  nothing  better  to  do.  The  new  can  be  blocked 
— for  a  time.  That's  all  to  the  good:  the  new  must  be 
made  to  justify  itself.  Nothing  is  true  just  because  it  is 
new.  But  change  implies  something  new ;  and  nothing  is 
false,  either,  merely  because  it  is  new ! 

We  are  m  for  a  campaign  of  Adult  Education :  that  is, 
we  begin  to  recognize  the  new  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  can  deal  with  this  new  problem  as  if  we 
were  in  a  new  era,  or  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  same  old 
drift.  If  we  cling  to  the  older  drift,  we  shall  use  the  old 
methods  :  the  old  materials  and  the  old  psychologies.  But 
if  we  have  mind  enough  to  realize  that  we  are  in  a  new 
age,  we  may  be  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the 
methods  appropriate  to  the  new  age.  Especially  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  new  psychol- 
ogies, which  have  significance  not  with  respect  to  older 
intellectualistic  attitudes  and  mechanistic  forms  of  life,  but 
the  newer  intelligence,  the  newer  social  mind,  the  newer 
humanism,  the  emerging  democracy  of  the  new  day !  ^ 

Adult  education  must  face  this  situation  rigorously. 
The  education  of  children  to  the  absolutisms  of  our  adult 
generation  will  not  produce  the  newer  mind,  the  newer 
humanism,  the  freer  intelligence  needed  to  save  civilization 

s  It  is,  of  course,  not  certain  that  there  will  be  a  "new  day." 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  existent  conditions  that  western  civilization 
is  doomed,  as  Spengler  argues  in  some  detail.  (See  his  Downfall 
of  Western  Civilisation  1925).  But  that  does  not  have  to  follow- 
as  many  of  his  critics  have  set  forth.  Civilization  might  develop 
and  use  intelligence  enough  to  avert  any  such  disaster.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  very  few  statesmen  on  the 
horizon  whc  show  any  considerable  inclination  to  trust  intelligence. 
Most  of  them  have  retreated  into  fearfulness  and  the  ancient  ab- 
solutisms of  the  mind. 
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—it  can  only  subdue  most  of  our  young  minds  and  force 
those  who  attempt  to  escape  to  wear  out  their  energies  in 
more  or  less  extravagant  and  unintelligent  revolts  and 
individualisms.  Nor  will  an  adult  education  that  merely 
repeats  the  traditional  methods  employed  in  schools  for 
children  give  us  what  we  need.  What  is  adult  education 
to  do?  So  far  we  have  seen  little  to  indicate  that  the 
new  movement  will  be  any  wiser  in  its  methods  than  the 
old.  So  far  we  have  seen  it  doing  little,  and  promising 
little  but  the  continuation  of  the  conventional  routine.  So 
far  we  have  seen  it  preparing  to  copy  and  extend  that  con- 
ventional schooling  under  the  guise  of  scientific  methods. 
Nothing,  it  seems,  could  be  more  futile  than  an  adult  edu- 
cation superimposed  on  the  mistakes  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  repeating  those  mistakes  ad  libitum — except  an 
adult  education  that  accepted  all  those  mistakes  as  natural 
and  tried  to  correct  them  vocationally  in  the  adult  years. 
Both  would  be  typical  folkway  performances.  If  these 
should  prove  to  be  the  chosen  methods  of  our  adult  educa- 
tion movements,  they  would  afford  another  bit  of  evidence 
to  the  effect  that,  as  somebody  has  said,  *'we  learn  noth- 
ing from  history  except  that  we  learn  nothing  from  his- 
tory." 

The  remainder  of  this  discussion  takes  up  the  practical 
questions  of  working  out  a  real  education.  Chapter  XI 
will  set  forth  in  a  more  systematic  way  various  types  of 
adult  education  work  now  showing  social  results  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  Chapter  XII  tells  in  some  detail 
the  story  of  that  exceptionally  intelligent  adult  education 
instrument — the  Danish  Folk  High  School  and  the  Danish 
community.  Chapter  XIII  attempts  to  relate  all  these 
matters  to  existent  conditions  in  our  American  communi- 
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ties,  both  rural  and  urban ;  and  Chapter  XIV  tries  to  sum 
up  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  in  stating  the  rela- 
tionships of  science  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

PRACTICAL  PROGRAMS  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about- — but  evermore 
Came  out  by  that  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

Ah,  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire? 

Some  for  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come : 
Ah,  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum. 

— From  the  Rubaiyat 


Sarah  Lumpkin  was  a  student  of  industrial  problems 
in  Newtown  College  for  Women.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  learning  about  how  the  other  half  of  the  world 
live — and  why.  Her  note  books  were  filled  with  mate- 
rials from  readings  and  lectures;  and  her  mind  was  not 
entirely  empty.     Her  teachers  were  proud  of  her. 

She  lived  in  The  City.     While  she  was  at  home  for  the 

midwinter  hoHdays,  she  decided  to  take  in  some  of  the 

big  factories  in  order  to  get  materials  for  her  college  work. 

At  the  great  clothing  shops  of  the  G.  M.  and  C.  Co.,  she 
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was  shown  through  by  a  member  of  the  * 'personnel  de- 
partment," who  took  pleasure  in  explaining  methods  and 
processes  to  the  college  mind.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
sewing  room  in  which  "piece  work"  was  obviously  going 
on. 

"Oh,  you  do  piece  work,  here,  do  you?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Lumpkin. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  guide  and  mentor,  "we  do  piece  work 
in  this  department.     What's  wrong  with  piece  work?" 

"Well,"  was  the  retort,  "there's  something  wrong  with 
it,  I  know.  I  can't  quite  remember  what  it  is;  but  if  I 
had  my  note  books  here  I  could  tell  you !" 


Adult  education  differs  from  "regular"  education  in  one 
respect  only:  it  is  for  the  uses  of  the  life  the  learner  is 
living,  and  not  merely  for  credit  toward  some  future  life 
that  he  may  think  he  wants  to  live,  or  some  eventual  stand- 
ing that  he  may  now  admire.  It  takes  the  "cash"  of 
actual  meaning  and  use,  and  lets  the  credit  of  "eventual 
standing"  take  care  of  itself.  For  this  difference  it  must 
accept  whatever  praise  or  blame  should  properly  accrue — 
when  the  difference  is  rightly  understood  and  fairly  stated 
in  terms  of  reality,  not  merely  in  terms  of  prejudice. 
Working  for  credits  has  its  good  points — and  its  bad  ones. 
Working  for  actual  understandings  also  has  its  points. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters;  but  some  of  it  is. 

Types  of  Adult  Education. — If  then,  adult  education 
is  for  the  uses  of  life  and  not  merely  for  "credits"  or  for 
adornment,  we  should  be  able  to  make  some  distinctions  as 
to  types  corresponding  to  the  types  of  uses  found  in  in- 
dividual and  community  life  to-day.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view  of  iise  we  can  distinguish  at  least  eight 
forms  of  education  now  obviously  operative  in  the  com- 
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munity,  or  that  should  be  operative  if  we  are  to  be  a 
sanely  creative  democracy.  Those  eight  types  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Community  drift — ^the  endless  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  community ; 

2.  Propaganda — for  some  slightly  variant  aim,  more 
or  less  honest; 

3.  Various  types  of  movements  for  making  up  deficien- 
cies in  the  earlier  schooling  of  individuals ; 

4.  Self-initiated  group  movements  for  carrying  on 
various  forms  of  self-improvement; 

5.  Numerous  forms  of  education  secured  actively — "on 
the  job" ; 

6.  Movements  for  the  carrying  on  of  continuous  re- 
search into  all  these  problems  and  for  the  elaboration  of 
technics  in  connection  with  all  of  them; 

7.  Movements  intended  to  reform  general  education  so 
as  to  obviate  the  development  of  any  general  problem  of 
adult  education; 

8.  Movements  which  recognize  the  place  of  education 
in  the  total  of  civilization  and  that  therefore  attempt  to 
deal  with  education  as  a  function  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
community. 

The  Problem  of  Motives. — If  we  approach  the  matter 
from  a  little  different  angle  and  ask  ourselves  why  indi- 
viduals and  groups  educate  themselves  or  permit  them- 
selves to  be  ''educated,"  we  find  various  motive-powers  at 
work.  We  may  list  six  that  operate  more  or  less  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  ''Influence" — education  insinuated  into  the 
"minds"  of  individuals  and  groups  when  they  are  entirely 
unaware  of  the  process;  (b)  Emotionalism — education  by 
means  of  a  t:ontagion  that  lacks  real  content;  (c)  Intel- 
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lectualism — education  by  means  of  a  forced  content  that 
lacks  interest  or  contagion;  (d)  Sectarianism — education 
by  means  of  a  contagion  that  is  related  to  a  carefully 
guarded,  selected  and  shaded  content;  (e)  Humanism — 
education  by  means  of  a  great  contagion  that  opens  out 
upon  all  the  cultures  and  interests  of  the  world;  (f)  So- 
cial creativeness — education  by  personal  research,  delibera- 
tion and  imagination,  opening  out  into  unexplored  ranges 
of  experience  and  the  intimations  of  new  experience. 

These  six  types  of  motivation  play  variously  into, 
through,  and  out  of  all  our  educational  programs  to-day. 
We  shall  try  to  see  their  relationships  to  the  various  types 
of  educational  content  previously  listed. 

The  Problem  of  Technic. — But  before  we  go  on  to 
the  discussion  of  varieties  of  education  we  must  linger 
for  a  moment  on  the  question  of  methods  or  "technic." 
This  seems  to  be  the  stumbling  block  in  all  educational 
movements.  "Tell  us  how  to  do  it!"  people  cry,  "We 
are  sick  of  ambitious  new  programs.  Give  us  a  technic 
or  keep  still!"  But  such  a  cry  is  just  the  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  all  our  old  educations.  Under  our  current 
school  regimes  the  integrity  of  our  minds  has  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared.  It  may  be  demanding  a  great  deal 
to  ask  that  the  minds  of  teachers  accept  the  task  of  de- 
veloping their  own  technics.^  It  may  be  that  our  minds 
have  been  so  subjugated  to  external  routines  as  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  interpreting  imaginatively  and  creatively 

1  Under  current  pedagogies  we  can  learn  subject  matters  by 
themselves,  then  we  can  study  motives,  by  themselves;  then  we  can 
take  on  "technics."  Then,  if  we  are  geniuses  we  can  fit  these  all 
together  and  go  to  work.  But  mostly  we  are  not  geniuses.  So 
we  take  the  casual  subject  matters,  interesting  motives,  and  a 
handy  technique,  and  practice  upon  children,  young  people,  college 
§tudents — ^with  what  results  all  the  world  now  knows, 
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the  new  task  in  an  adequately  practical  fashion.  But  this 
position  seems  essential  to  the  integrity  of  a  true  adult 
education  program,  namely,  that  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
must  engage  the  problem  of  method  in  its  own  right  in 
the  individual  community,  and  not  be  content  with  some 
external  'Hechnic"  handed  down  from  authority.  At  any 
rate  it  can  be  said  that  when  a  program  of  teaching  has 
become  so  set  that  a  "technic"  can  be  analyzed  out  of  it 
and  set  down  for  the  benefit  of  lazy  minds,  that  program 
is  already  decadent,  and  the  extracted  "technic"  will  prove 
to  be  but  another  instrument  for  holding  mind  to  the  past 
and  so  defeating  the  creative  mind  of  the  present. 

No  technics,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  are  here  included.  Or,  if  they  are  discussed  in 
connection  with  certain  passing  modes  the  reader  is  defi- 
nitely warned  against  surrendering  his  own  creative  mind 
to  these  skeletons  out  of  a  past  routine. 

We  return  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  suggested 
types  of  adult  education. 

Education  by  Community  Drift. — We  have  so  fully 
considered  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  earlier  chapters  that 
we  shall  Hnger  here  but  a  moment.  This  is  the  sort  of 
education  demanded  by  practically  all  our  institutionalisms. 
Our  political  parties,  our  churches,  our  business  men,  even 
our  schools  and  universities,  join  in  the  plea  to  'let  well 
enough  alone."  /'We  want  no  agitation  in  this  commun- 
ity!" they  say.  It  is  credibly  reported  of  a  locally  known 
educational  leader  that  he  commented  as  follows  upon  one 
of  America's  leading  spirits  in  the  struggle  for  under- 
standing and  tolerance  in  the  industrial  battles  that  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  heels  of  the  war  in  certain  parts  of 
America.  'The  trouble  with  Mr.  P.,"  said  this  wise  man, 
*'was  that  he  couldn't  help  asking  the  causes  of  those  in- 
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dustrial  troubles.  Now,  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  about 
causes,  he  soon  finds  himself  compelled  to  question  condi- 
tions, and  then  he  is  lost.  For  he  cannot  stop  short  of 
criticizing  those  conditions,  and  that  means  criticizing  our 
American  institutions.  That's  WTong!  Now  ME:  I'm 
an  American,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  I  don't  believe 
in  criticizing  our  institutions.  Hence,  I  never  let  myself 
be  put  in  a  position  where  I'd  have  to  criticize  them." 

This  man  regards  himself,  and  is  regarded  by  most  peo- 
ple who  know  him,  as  an  educational  leader,  if  not  a  states- 
man.    He  is  a  typical  "leader"  of  the  *'drift." 

Education  by  Propaganda. — The  recent  war  brought 
us  an  enormous  amount  of  insidious  information  about  the 
way  to  control  other  people,  without  their  knowing  they 
were  being  controlled.  The  agencies  of  ''camouflage"  and 
propaganda  were  most  subtly  worked  out  and  operated; 
and  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  various  nations  were 
so  greatly  debauched  by  * 'necessary  lies"  that  it  will  take 
generations  for  their  recovery.^ 

Some  of  this  propaganda  was  honest  enough.  The 
folk  way  mind  of  the  age  is  not  so  sacred  that  it  should 
be  worshipped.  In  one  sense,  anything  that  is  done  to 
destroy  the  pure  assumptions  of  current  public  opinion  is 
justifiable.  "The  uncriticized  life  is  a  brutish  Hfe"  said 
Socrates.  The  present  ways  of  the  world  are  mostly  un- 
criticized and  therefore  of  the  nature  of  the  Hfe  of  the 
mere  brute.  Anything  that  will  undermine  such  thought- 
lessness and  make  men  conscious  of  their  implicit  assump- 
tions is  so  much  gain.  The  world  will  yet  have  to  pay 
high  for  its  inability  to  criticize  itself  without  such  under- 

2  Lying  for  the  "general  welfare"  is  of  course  nothing  new.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  race.  Plato  recommended  it  as  necessary  to  teachers 
and  public  officials. 
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mining  of  its  primitive  egoisms.  It  paid  high  in  the 
recent  war — and  learned  almost  nothing!  Propaganda 
will  go  on — until  the  race  becomes  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand what  propaganda  is.  Then  it  will  stop :  propaganda 
is  self-defeating,  self-curative — in  the  long  run;  but  that 
"long  run"  may  run  far  beyond  our  own  present  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  chief  instruments  of  propaganda,  at  present,  are 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  movies  and  theater,  and 
the  radio.^  Of  these  the  radio  holds  the  largest  possibili- 
ties of  mischief,  and  present  struggles  for  the  control  of 
broadcasting  stations  and  for  limiting  the  number  of  such 
stations  indicate  that  interested  parties  understand  the  uses 
to  which  broadcasting  can  be  put.  In  fact  the  efforts  of 
certain  groups  to  "control"  public  opinion  would  be  hu- 
morous, if  they  were  not  so  redolent  of  social  disaster. 

But  the  movies  are  probably  the  most  powerful,  just 
now,  because  they  play  into  the  susceptibilities  of  young 
people  at  the  most  impressionable  years  of  life,  and  they 
fill  the  minds  of  these  young  people — not  with  obvi- 
ously evil  suggestions — but  with  vacuities — if  one  may 
speak  of  filling  something  with  a  vacuum !  The  fight  for 
movies  that  shall  have  positive  content — of  beauty,  and 
action,  and  a  background  infused  with  the  feeling  of  real- 
ity— is  one  of  the  big  tasks  of  adult  education.  The  radio 
and  the  movies  are  engaged,  right  now,  in  making  the 
adult  mind  of  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.     What  a 

3  "An  educated  man  ought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  suggestions 
from  advertisements,  newspapers,  speeches  and  stories.  If  he  is 
wise,  just  when  the  crowd  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  he 
will  leave  it  and  go  off  by  himself  to  form  his  own  judgment  .  .  . 
In  short,  individuality  and  personality  of  character  are  the  op- 
posites  of  suggestibility  .  .  .  The  supreme  criticism  is  criticism  of 
one's   self."    Sumner,   Folkways,  p.   24. 
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mind  that  will  be!  The  problem  of  the  radio  and  the 
movie  is  not  the  censorship  of  their  "evils"  :  it  is  their  en- 
richment in  the  direction  of  an  intelligent,  positive  good, 
— the  good  that  is  in  truth,  reality,  beauty,  intelligent  ac- 
tion and  well-wrought  interpretations  of  life.  How  im- 
portant all  this  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  ninety  million  paid  admissions  to  the  movies  each 
week  in  America. 

Most  newspapers  are  important  as  repeaters  of  par- 
ticular legends.  'Til  believe  anything,"  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
*'if  ye'll  only  tell  it  to  me  often  enough!"  Under  the 
guise  of  telling  the  news,  "newspapers"  repeat  the  legends 
of  their  group,  or  their  sect,  or  their  class,  or  their  party. 
They  do  not  "edit"  the  news.  They  merely  select  the 
news  that  tends  to  support  their  favorite  legends.  The 
people  who  like  any  special  legend  of  wealth,  or  party,  or 
sect,  or  government  read  the  paper  that  upholds  that  leg- 
end. Papers  do  not  so  much  make  mind,  therefore ;  they 
mostly  merely  hold  ready-made  minds  in  line.  Hence  we 
may  say  that  the  characteristic  of  this  type  of  adult  educa- 
tion is  that  it  plays  upon  passive  and  docile  minds  and 
keeps  them  passive  and  docile.^ 

Completing  the  Incomplete. — This  is  the  dominant 
area  of  adult  education  to-day.  Here  we  find  the,  work 
for  illiterates,  most  of  whom  are  "educated"  in  the  life 
of  the  world,  but  who  lack  the  trick  of  reading.  This, 
of  course,  cuts  them  off  from  much  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  world : 

*Dr.  J.  C.  Dowd,  of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  holds  that  the 
newspaper  could  be  made  the  greatest  liberalizing  influence  of  the 
age — if  it  were  liberalized.  Cf.  The  New  York  World,  May  9, 
1926. 
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In  the  days  of  pageants  and  spectacles,  when  story-tellers 
went  from  village  to  village,  when  peddlers  and  pilgrims  brought 
tales  of  adventures  or  war  or  the  habits  of  foreign  countries, 
a  man  might  be  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  yet  take  a  share  in 
the  culture  of  the  time.  .  .  .  (But)  in  a  world  depending  upon 
newspapers  the  man  who  cannot  read  lives  in  darkest  exile.^ 

Here,  also,  is  that  great  field  of  the  night-schools,  which 
in  practically  every  city,  and  in  many  towns,  villages  and 
even  rural  communities,  are  now  bringing  to  millions  some 
bit  of  that  information  which  they  missed  in  childhood  and 
youth.  With  respect  to  all  this  effort  to  complete  the  in- 
complete, there  is  nothing  to  be  said  that  is  critical  of  the 
students,  themselves.  The  doctrine  that  men  and  women 
cannot  learn  after  they  are  twenty-five  years  old  has  been 
quite  definitely  exploded:  they  can  learn,  and  they  can 
learn  more  intelligently  than  those  who  are  younger. 
They  must  merely  have  longer  time  in  which  to  do  their 
learning. 

But  with  respect  to  one  phase  of  this  part  of  the  problem 
there  is  something  important  to  be  said.  A  bit  of  educa- 
tion in  youth,  plus  another  bit  of  information  in  adult 
life  does  not  produce  an  educated  man  or  woman.  Nor 
can  it  be  argued  that  a  few  additional  facts,  or  a  million 
of  them,  can  ever  complete  the  incomplete.  That  is  to 
say,  the  fact  that  we  now  have  schools  that  undertake 
this  ''completing"  sort  of  education  must  not  be  used  to 
prove  that  we  do  not  need  to  examine  and  criticize  our 
existent  elementary  and  secondary  forms  of  education. 
We  should  have  an  education  of  childhood  and  youth, 
eventually,  that  will  make  all  these  invidous  "completings" 
quite  unnecessary. 

5  Hammond :    The  Rise  of  Modern  Industry,  p.  230  f . 
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The  range  of  these  forms  of  adult  opportunity  is  very 
great.  The  number  of  schools  and  associations  and  in- 
stitutes offering  to  complete  these  earlier  deficiencies — for 
love  of  the  deficient  one;  or  for  love  of  society  and  the 
state;  or  in  consideration  of  fees  in  hand  paid — is  almost 
limitless.^  Each  of  them  occupies  a  two-fold  capacity 
\  in  the  life  of  the  community:  on  the  one  hand  they  per- 
form at  present  an  enormous  service  to  belated  and  cheated 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  they  offer  an  inescapable 
criticism  of  our  schools  and  our  unorganized  community 
life.  The  full  significance  of  this  last  remark  will  ap- 
pear in  the  later  chapters. 

Self-initiated  Group  Activities. — Schools  do  graduate 
some  students  who  feel  that  their  educations  have  but  just 
begun.  Many  individuals  who  were  passed  by  in  youth, 
either  because  of  their  own  ineptitude,  their  distaste  of 
study  or  the  niggardliness  of  their  circumstances,  find 
education  a  greatly  desirable  interest  in  later  years.  And 
always,  in  all  ages,  groups  of  men  and  women  have  natur- 
ally organized  themselves  for  the  pursuit  of  some  common 
interest,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  other.  Sometimes  those 
groups  are  solitary;  sometimes  closely  bound  to  other 
groups;  sometimes  organized  under  definite  institutional 
auspices. 
^  The  Student  Forum  groups  have  become  a  definite  part 
of  the  educational  plans  of  many  college  students  and  grad- 
uates."^ The  summer  camp  forums  of  social  and  indus- 
trial groups  are  coming  to  be  well  known.  The  Educa- 
tional Council  of  Cleveland  has  brought  together  in  a 

6  For  a  full  study  of  all  these  forms  of  education  see  Nathaniel 
Peffer's  New  Schools  for  Older  Pupils,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

^The  Student  Forum,  2929  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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single  loose  organization  a  large  number  of  such  self- 
active  groups.  The  Adult  Education  movement  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  University,  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  at  Sacramento, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  large  extent  to  which  this 
principle  of  individual  initiative  can  be  depended  upon  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  education  in  a 
democracy.^ 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research,  in  New  York 
City,  and  many  Workers'  Universities  round  the  country 
are  further  illustrations  of  the  trend.  This  is  true  adult 
education — as  far  as  it  goes :  self -initiated  efforts  of  mut- 
ually stimulating  groups  of  adults  to  continue  their 
growth,  to  develop  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  world,  to  secure  something  of  human  culture  and  to 
share  in  the  directing  of  democratic  society.^ 

But  there  are  those  who  fear  such  group  activities.  In 
the  England  of  the  early  19th  century  it  was  forbidden 
groups  of  workers  to  discuss  theology  and  politics.  There 
is  fear  sometimes  among  us  still  that  groups  of  workers 
who  get  together  to  discuss  problems  are  doing  themselves 
and  the  state  no  good. 

Moreover,  some  among  us  fear  the  results  of  *'too  much 

^Information  about  these  groups  can  be  secured  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  Sacramento.  Anyone  desiring  light  upon 
"technics"  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  finding  out  in  detail  what 
these  California  programs   are   accomplishing. 

9  The  work  of  the  British  Labor  Movement  and  the  Workers' 
Education  Ass'n  in  educating  the  British  worker  should  be  fully 
studied  by  those  interested  in  these  problems.  The  student  may 
consult : 

Mansbridge:   An  Adventure  in   Working  Class  Education. 
Yeaxlee:  Spiritual  Values  in  Adult  Education. 
Stanley:  The  Way  Out. 
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leisure."  The  shortening  of  the  work  day  has  not  been 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  good  everywhere.  ''What  will 
people  do  with  all  their  leisure  time?"  It  is  true  that  an 
empty  mind,  or  even  a  traditional,  folkway  mind,  has  little 
idea  of  any  real  use  to  be  made  of  leisure,  save  indulgence 
in  those  appetites  which  have  remained  vital  through  the 
ages  of  long  brutalizing  toils.  Doubtless,  with  increasing 
leisure  we  must  have  increasing  education  as  to  the  values 
of  life  and  the  uses  of  leisure.  But  who  shall  give  that 
education?  Certainly  those  who  for  long  generations 
have  had  the  leisure  of  life  have  given  us  no  very  con- 
vincing lessons  in  the  uses  of  leisure.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  "organized  play  and  recreation"  is  the  most  engaging 
proposal  to  look  forward  to — at  the  end  of  a  day's  work. 

Here  we  come  upon  two  insidious  evils  of  our  intel- 
ligent age :  namely,  the  effort  to  complete  some  incomplete 
structure  of  earlier  life  by  adding  on  some  later  annex; 
and  the  effort  to  save  our  own  vested  habits  by  organizing 
other  peoples'  lives  so  they  will  not  disturb  us.  We  do 
not  need  education  for  leisure,  now,  merely  because  some 
people  are  to  have  more  leisure.  We  need  education  for 
the  human  uses  of  life — which  will  include  the  meanings 
of  both  work  and  play,  and  which  will  enable  the  demo- 
cratic individual  to  determine  his  own  uses  of  his  own 
leisure  as  an  integral  part  of  his  ov/n  intelligent  plan  for 
living  his  own  life  in  the  community. 

Education  On  the  Job. — In  the  old  days,  young  people 
were  supposed  to  get  ready  to  spend  their  lives  in  some 
useful  occupation.  As  long  as  that  occupation  was  farm- 
ing, the  boy  (or  girl)  could  learn  the  work  by  growing  up 
on  the  home  farm,  and  getting  the  initiation  into  processes 
almost  unconsciously,  day  after  day.  But  when  the  work 
of  the  world  became  sufficiently  varied  to  call  for  many 
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trades ;  and  when  some  boys  preferred  to  follow  some 
other  occupation  than  that  of  their  fathers,  apprenticeships 
developed.  These  gave  the  youth  the  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  under  the  competent  direction  of  a  master — on  and 
in  the  job  itself. 

But  apprenticeship  declined  with  the  development  of 
machine  industries.  There  was  no  room  for  the  boy  in 
the  factory — as  a  learner  under  a  teacher.  He  had  to  take 
his  own  chances  with  learning  and  getting  a  job.  Under 
the  circumstances  apprenticeship  has  declined  and  schools 
of  all  sorts  of  trades  and  vocations  have  grown  up  in  re- 
cent years :  schools  which  promise  to  fit  young  people  for 
almost  any  sort  of  a  career;  local  schools,  and  ''corre- 
spondence schools"  which  charge  large  tuitions  and  rouse 
great  hopes — in  young  people,  most  of  whom  never  realize 
on  those  inflated  hopes.  It  is  no  true  answer  to  the  charge 
that  a  school  can  never  educate  for  work  as  did  the  old 
apprenticeship  system,  to  retort  that  "a.  school  is  better 
than  nothing."  It  is  not  if  it  keeps  us  from  finding  some- 
thing better. 

Most  routine  jobs,  to-day,  can  be  learned  in  from  ten 
minutes  to  two  weeks;  and  when  learned,  they  offer  ab- 
solutely nothing  more  to  the  intelligence  of  the  worker, 
forever.  Hence,  in  large  measure,  the  modern  worker 
can  make  no  use  of  mind  in  his  work:  he  gets  a  set  of 
habits  which  handle  the  machine  without  conscious  inter- 
vention— handle  it,  indeed,  all  the  better  when  "mind" 
is  out  of  the  way.  Our  schools  cooperate  with  industry 
at  this  point :  they  help  to  build  up  a  "mind"  that  can  keep 
out  of  the  way. 

But  in  certain  directions  all  these  matters  are  changing. 
Here  and  there  are  groups  of  workmen  who  are  insisting 
that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  develop  and  have  minds, 
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and  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  use  those  minds  in  their 
work.  This  rather  disconcerting  proposal  has  been  organ- 
ized into  industry  in  a  few  instances,  at  least,  with  no 
great  disaster  to  the  industry  or  to  the  nation.  The  best 
known  instance  of  this  sort  is  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.^^ 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  very  great.  Most 
machine  processes  sentence  workers  to  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  movements,  with  consequent  boredom.  If  they 
are  to  remain  sane,  they  must  have  some  escape :  in  this 
they  are  not  greatly  different  from  the  banker  who  wants 
to  get  away  to  the  golf  club.  But,  before  a  worker  can 
get  to  a  golf  club  he  has  to  find  or  make  a  world  in  which 
workers  go  to  golf  clubs.  This  is  a  dream  of  Utopia. 
Hence,  much  of  the  worker's  interest  in  learning  has  to 
do  with  trying  to  find  out  how — ^through  education  or 
through  organization — he  can  escape  into  some  sort  of 
Utopia,  at  least  of  the  mind.  The  task  of  really  creating 
a  world  in  which  workers  have  such  leisure,  resources, 
and  knowledge  as  would  enable  them  to  lead  a  life  rich 
in  human  content,  does  not  at  present  interest  him  much; 
the  task  would  be  too  long  and  difficult,  and  he  can  get 
on  with  a  simpler  world. 

The  problems  of  organizing  labor  offer  to  some  workers 
a  real  sense  of  escape:  if  they  can  build  an  organization 
of  men,  they  can  take  charge  of  the  world,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  the  world.  But  problems  grow  while  they  dream 
of  this  sort  of  escape.  Leadership  of  workers  calls  for 
understanding  which  a  statesman  might  envy.     Where 

1^  For  accounts  of  this  development  see  The  Survey  for  Jan.  i, 
1924,  p.  311  if. ;  for  other  phases  of  this  same  trend  see  The  Survey 
for  April  i,  1926,  p.  21  ff.  and  later  articles  in  the  series  by  Robert 
W.  Bruere. 
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shall  such  understanding  come  from  ?  It  must  be  found, 
of  course.  Modern  industry  cannot  go  on  without  leader- 
ships. Men  must  be  trained  for  the  tasks  of  leading  men 
as  much  as  for  the  tasks  of  operating  machines — or  more. 
The  inert  mind  that  thinks  industry  can  run  itself  if  only 
the  wheels  go  round  is  likely  to  get  ever  more  severe 
shocks  as  the  years  go  by. 

Such  training  can  come  only  on  the  job.  Schools  can- 
not turn  out  leaders.  Experience  under  real  conditions 
alone  can  do  so.  But  the  machine  tires  out  the  body 
with  the  day's  work,  and  the  spirit  seeks  escape  in  relax- 
ation after  the  day's  work  is  done.  When  shall  educa- 
tion come  in  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  some  day  learn  to  make 
room  in  our  work  days  for  that  education — on  the  job — 
that  is  needed  for  the  adequate  operation  of  industry 
under  modern  conditions. ^^  If  democracy  is  to  go  for- 
ward such  understanding  must  become  the  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  leaders  of  all  workers,  and  eventually  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  well.  In  the  long  run  all  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  work  must  have  a  share  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  work  goes  on.  This  may  be 
difficult.  From  the  standpoint  of  some  of  our  intelligence 
testers  it  may  be  utterly  Utopian.  But  it  is  a  permanent 
element  in  any  democratic  program,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  one  of  the  permanent  objectives  not  only  of  workers, 
but  of  all  who  still  hold  any  share  of  the  ancient  faith  in 
democracy. 

What  Is  the  Ultimate  Ami  of  Adult  Education?— 
We  turn  aside  from  the  main  discussion  for  a  moment 

11  See  Kallen :  Education,  the  Machine  and  the  Worker  ( 1924) . 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  convincing  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  extracting  education  from  the  job.  But  see  also  references  under 
10  above. 
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to  consider  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  aduh  educa- 
tion. Here  we  come  into  the  region  of  controversy. 
Some  of  us  have  become  afraid  that  our  milHons  are  going 
to  be  captured  by  "bolshevism"  and  we  want  to  start  cam- 
paigns to  make  sure  that  no  one  shall  be  caught  in  that 
fallacy.  (At  any  rate  we  are  going  to  make  sure  that 
our  illiterates  can  read — safe  books.)  Some  even  hold 
that  adult  education  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  teaching 
people  to  read  good  books,  to  vote  on  all  occasions,  to  take 
some  interest  in  public  affairs  (but  not  too  much)  and  to 
express  themselves  on  matters  of  local  and  general  policy. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  great  educational  activities 
along  just  these  lines.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  an  adult 
education  enterprise  which  set  out  to  teach  America  what 
our  manifest  destiny  is,  and  must  be.  Fundamentalism 
is  a  definite  program  of  adult  education  to  teach  America 
not  to  desert  the  "faith  of  the  fathers" — no  matter  what 
that  faith  was,  and  no  matter  what  our  present  problems 
are.  Chauvinistic  organizations  teach  us  two  strangely 
contradictory  doctrines,  to-wit :  first,  that  we  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  all  "enemies,"  imaginary  or  real; 
and  second  that  we  must  follow  our  "manifest  destiny" 
no  matter  what  injustices  we  commit  against  other  peoples. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  teach  people  to  be  provincial,  afraid, 
and  prejudicial  than  to  be  cosmopolitan,  courageous,  and 
humane,  that  it  seems  an  enormous  task  now  to  try  to 
educate  the  adult  generation  to  a  world-mind. 

We  shall  certainly  make  a  mistake  if  we  allow  all  the 
energies  that  are  now  mobilizing  to  the  task  of  Adult 
Education  to  be  frittered  away  in  efforts  to  be  directed 
to  the  present  adult  generation;  that  is,  men  and  women 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Vitalizing  education  of 
present  adults  who  are  above  twenty-five  is  a  fantastic 
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proposal  for  the  most  part,  and  it  should  not,  for  an  in- 
stant, be  permitted  to  obscure  the  main  task  or  to  absorb 
energies  that  should  be  devoted  to  a  real  program.  Let 
the  various  activities  that  are  now  engaged  in  so-called 
"adult  education"  work  carry  on — in  their  own  adult 
fields.  Let  the  chautauquas,  the  summer  schools,  the  ex- 
tension courses,  and  the  evening  schools  have  their  own 
programs,  as  at  present.  There  are  in  America  two  or 
three  million  men  and  women  above  twenty-five  who 
want  to  keep  on  learning — a  bit  here  and  there.  That  is 
good,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the 
opportunities  they  now  enjoy  or  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
tension of  those  opportunities. 

But  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  the  ultimate  meaning,  in 
this  book  at  least,  of  Adult  Education.     Our  real  task  is  I 
not  that  of  endlessly  re-educating  adults  who  were  badly 
educated  in  childhood.     It  is  that  of  making  sure  that  we 
shall  eventually  get  generations  of  adults  who  will  have 
escaped  the  deficiences,  the  inhibitions,  the  blockings,  the 
frustrations  of  our  present  adult  generation;  who  will  not 
have  to  be  endlessly  re-educated,  but  whose  intellectual  \ 
history  from  childhood  on  will  have  been  that  of  normal  \ 
progression,  full  development  and  actual  achievement  of  1 
an  intelligent  adjustment  to  the  fluid  modern  world  and  its 
opportunities,  its  tasks  and  its  responsibilities.     Let  no   ' 
good  work  now  going  forward  be  ended;  but  let  no  one 
think  that  all  desirable  programs  are  now  going  forward. 

The  Task  Between. — Developing  a  real  education  will 
be  no  easy  task  in  this  over-egotistic  America  of  ours. 
The  necessary  program  will  cover  two  stages.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  inertia  of  the  community  will  be  counted  against 
the  proposal,  though  many  will  praise  such  an  idea  senti- 
mentally.    During  the  first  stage  all  vested  moralities  will 
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oppose  the  program  because  it  will  seem  to  portend  the 
disintegration  of  all  the  old  moralities.  Politics  will  op- 
pose it,  because  it  will  seem  to  promise  to  make  govern- 
ment by  the  people  real  Industry  will  oppose  it,  because 
it  will  seem  to  argue  that  industry  should  exist  for  the 
community  and  the  life  of  men  and  not  for  profits  merely. 
Religion  will  oppose  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
creeds  about  general  intelligence,  and  because  knowledge 
is  inimical  to  creeds.  And  schools  will  oppose  it  because 
it  will  compel  thinking  about  school  systems  and  the  em- 
ployment of  educational  intelligence  in  place  of  institutional 
drifts. 

But  a  second  stage  will  be  marked  by  a  momentum 
in  the  direction  of  the  program;  and  that  momentum  will 
set  in  when  enough  of  some  future  adult  generation  has 
been  educated  to  assure  general  understanding  and  a  basis 
of  community  respect  for  what  is  going  forward. 

Long  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  problem.  There  is 
not  much  evidence  for  any  belief  that  any  adult  who  is 
above  thirty  years  of  age  will  ever  have  changed  im- 
portantly from  that  which  he  now  is.  His  pet  ignorance 
and  prejudices  will  go  to  the  grave  with  him.  The  task 
of  adult  education  is  to  keep  society,  if  possible,  from  filling 
his  place  with  another  with  the  same  blindness.  The  first 
stage  of  this  task  is  the  educational  obligation  of  the  next 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  Facing  that  period  with  this 
task  in  mind,  there  is  no  ultimate  reason  why  we  should 
not  replace  our  present  village-minded  generation  with  a 
new  generation  whose  minds  shall  be  open  to  the  light, 
ready  for  the  help  of  science,  tolerant,  intelligent,  self- 
governing  and  free.  And  in  so  far  as  we  can  do  this, 
we  shall  be  filling  up  that  great  chasm  in  life  which  was 
made  by  the  industrial  revolution.     The  task  is  not  that  of 
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educating,  or  rather,  re-educating  the  present  adult  genera- 
tion. This  generation  must  go  its  own  way  in  peace, 
learning  what  it  can  or  will,  in  its  own  way.  But  some 
next  generation  will  face  the  future  instead  of  the  past; 
and  it  will  complete  creatively  the  great  human  evolution 
which  was  begun  by  the  great  inventors  of  machines  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Genuine  Adult  Education. — Most  of  our  edu- 
cators are  hopeful  of  ''educational  progress."  They  talk 
about  what  the  ''rising  generation"  will  do  for  the  world 
when  once  it  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation in  our  general  schools  or  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  this  hopefulness 
is  about  the  most  foolish  thing  in  the  word :  there  is  almost 
no  present  evidence  that  our  young  people  intend  to  make 
a  more  intelligent  world. 

Our  so-called  "new  school"  people  also  hold  this  hope. 
They  believe  that  their  own  more  creatively  educated  chil- 
dren will  make  the  world  over  on  more  intelligent  lines — 
in  time.  But  the  fact  that  these  same  children  must 
submit  to  the  impositions  of  our  present  high  school 
courses  and  controls,  and  to  the  repressions  of  our  ex- 
istent colleges  seems  to  mean  that  the  hopes  of  the  new 
schools  are  also  largely  in  vain.  This  hope  that  the  world 
will  be  saved  by  the  children — grown  adult — has  led  the 
world  on  for  untold  generations — even  through  those  very 
generations  and  centuries  when  adults  were  making  sure 
that  their  children  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  exact 
copies  of  themselves.  We  have  made  this  boast  of  salva- 
tion by  our  children  in  America,  for  a  century.  What 
has  happened?  We  are  probably  more  complacent  about 
our  own  ignorance  and  more  certain  that  our  own  preju- 
dices are  right  than  any  generation  that  has  ever  lived, 
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at  least  since  primitive  times.  We  are  a  bit  more  merci- 
ful than  certain  generations  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  that 
is  not  because  we  are  more  intelligent,  but  merely  because 
we  don't  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  burn  people:  we 
prefer  to  let  them  starve  to  death.  No,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  salvation  of  the  world  by  merely  feeding  our 
children  upon  our  own  adult  ignorances  and  prejudices. 

If  most  adults  of  thirty  or  above  are  too  set  in  their 
ways  to  count  for  much  in  the  task  of  making  an  intel- 
ligent civilization;  and  if  children  are  too  young  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  freedom  through  the  objections 
of  the  generation  of  adults,  where  shall  our  program 
begin  ? 

At  this  point  antiquated  educational  theory  usually 
usurps  the  place  of  facts,  or  knowledge,  or  imagination. 
Happily  we  need  not  any  more  resort  to  the  purely  theoret- 
ical for  our  reply  to  this  question.  We  have  experience 
now  to  fall  back  upon.  We  can  find  one  convincing  reply 
to  our  question  in  one  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Danes,  in  their  own  way,  in  terms  of  their  own  con- 
ditions and  problems  and  aims,  have  found  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  which,  though  their  methods  cannot  be 
adopted  baldly  by  our  own  schools,  is  probably  the  most 
illuminating  answer  to  our  question  now  to  be  discovered 
anywhere  in  the  world.  What  is  that  answer  ?  We  shall 
devote  the  next  chapter  to  a  full  account  of  it  and  its 
bearings  upon  our  own  problems. 

Research  and  Deliberation. — Meanwhile  we  shall 
close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  discussion  of  one  further 
type  of  program.  This  type  may  be  called  the  program 
of  programs.  It  is  the  application  of  research  and  de- 
liberation to  these  problems.  To  be  sure,  our  universities 
now  claim  to  be  centers  of  research — and  of  educational 
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research.  But  pretty  generally  university  research  has 
not  quite  dared  to  tackle  the  problems  of  education  from 
a  social  point  of  view.  In  some  instances  universities 
that  have  thought  to  do  so  have  been  warned  off;  and  in 
other  instances  specific  members  of  university  faculties 
have  been  disciplined  and  even  dismissed  for  undertaking 
such  deliberate  research. 

For  the  problem  of  educational  research,  to-day,  is  this : 
education  is  (as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  XIII)  a  matter 
of  community  influences.  Among  these  community  in- 
fluences is  the  school.  Education  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to-day,  let  us  say.  Very  well,  that  is  not,  primarily, 
the  school's  fault :  it  is  the  fault  of  the  community  first 
of  all,  and  of  the  school  only  in  so  far  as  the  school  fails 
to  do  its  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  community. 

What  is  that  share?  No  one  knows.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  any  two  communities.  It  varies  enormously 
from  community  to  community  and  from  time  to  time  in 
the  same  (changing)  community.  Here  is  the  problem 
of  educational  research,  above  all  other  problems,  to-day: 
What  shall  he  the  school's  program  in  any  specific  com- 
munity f 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  call  for  the  most 
comprehensive  study  and  analysis  of  community  life  ever 
undertaken.  Such  a  survey  and  analysis  will  be  infinitely 
more  important  than  the  kinds  of  surveys  of  school  sys- 
tems made  in  such  profusion  a  few  years  ago.  It  will 
call  for  the  application  of  the  community's  best  intelligence 
to  the  study  of  the  community's  most  pressing  problems, 
for  a  diagnosis  of  the  community's  most  insistent  difficul- 
ties ;  and  for  a  prescription  that  will  not  be  academic,  pro- 
fessional, esoteric,  but  social,  public  and  of  the  nature 
of  a  contribution  to  the  future  of  civilization. 
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Happily,  such  educational  surveys  are  now  being  pro- 
posed and  undertaken,  here  and  there,  in  progressive  cities. 
What  they  will  uncover  in  the  coming  years  remains  to 
to  be  seen.  That  they  will  have  large  bearing  upon  edu- 
cational progress  cannot  be  doubted.  That  they  may 
have  large  bearing  upon  the  future  of  our  democracy  is 
likewise  not  to  be  doubted.  That  they  will  be  opposed 
by  the  fearful  and  the  beneficiaries  of  vested  wrongs  and 
the  upholders  of  vested  folkways  is  certain.  But,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  the  future  of  civilization  is  bound  up  with 
the  freeing  of  the  human  mind  from  its  shackles,  whether 
of  the  past  or  of  the  present;  whether  of  tradition  or  of 
a  sacred  science.  There  can  be  no  true  adult  education 
for  long  that  does  not  support  and  defend  the  methods 
and  processes  of  free  mind  on  the  frontiers  of  life  and 
knowledge,  that  does  not  advance  bit  by  bit  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  wilderness  of  ignorance  and  the  fetid  swamps 
of  bigotry  and  superstition.^^ 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  CONTAGION  OF  GREAT  INTELLIGENCE 

The  most  precious  moment  in  human  development  is  the 
young  creature's  assertion  that  he  is  unHke  any  other  human  be- 
ing, and  has  an  individual  contribution  to  make  to  the  v^orld.. 
The  variation  from  the  established  type  is  at  the  root  of  all 
change,  the  only  possible  basis  for  progress,  all  that  keeps  life 
from  growing  unprofitably  stale  and  repetitious.  .  .  . 

As  these  girls  stream  along  the  streets,  the  rest  of  us  see  only 
the  self-conscious  walk,  the  giggling  speech*  the  preposterous 
clothing.  And  yet,  through  these  things  the  girl  announces  to 
the  world  that  she  is  here.  She  demands  attention  to  the  fact 
of  her  existence,  she  states  that  she  is  ready  to  live,  to  take  her 
place  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Is  it  only  the  artists  who  really  see  these  young  creatures  as 
they  are — the  artists  who  are  themselves  endowed  with  immortal 
youth  ?  Is  it  our  disregard  of  the  artist's  message  which  makes 
us  blind  and  stupid,  or  are  w^  so  under  the  influence  of  the 
Zeitgeist  that  we  can  detect  only  commercial  values  in  the  young 
as  well  as  in  the  old?  It  is  as  if  our  eyes  were  holden  to  the 
mystic  beauty,  the  redemptive  joy,  the  civic  pride  which  these 
multitudes  of  young  people  might  supply  to  our  dingy  towns.  ,  .  . 
— Jane  Addams,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets. 

Truly  speaking,  it  is  not  instruction  but  provocation  that  I 
can  receive  from  another  soul. — Emerson. 


Joseph  Mazzini  was  a  youth  in  Genoa  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  He  was  quiet,  studious,  dreamy; 
he  wandered  about  the  city  a  good  deal,  seeing  much  and 
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saying  little  to  anybody.  One  day  when  Joseph  was  about 
nineteen  his  father  had  word  from  the  prefect  of  police 
that  the  boy  had  been  arrested  and  was  then  lodged  in  the 
public  jail.  Knowing  no  reason  for  any  such  eventuality, 
the  father  hastened  to  the  authorities  and  asked,  as  politely 
as  might  be,  just  why  his  boy  had  been  locked  up. 

*  Well,"  said  the  official,  ''it's  like  this :  your  boy  wan- 
ders about  the  streets  looking  at  everything  and  never  say- 
ing anything  to  anybody.  That  was  all  right,  though  it 
was  a  bit  queer.  But  here  recently  he  has  been  smiling 
to  himself  a  lot  and  muttering  things  under  his  breath. 
Anybody  can  see  that  he's  been  thinking.  Now  that's 
not  right.  We  can't  have  young  people  wandering  around 
this  city  thinking  things  that  we  don't  know  anything 
about.  It's  not  safe.  You  can  teach  your  boy  not  to 
think;  or  you  can  .keep  him  at  home;  or  we'll  keep  him 
locked  up.  We  can't  have  people  thinking  on  the  streets 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night !" 


Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  our  narrow,  factual 
materialism  to-day  than  the  fact  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  youth  or  in  mind  or  in  free  intelligence. 
We  cannot  believe  that  youth  can  be  trusted  to  develop 
understanding  for  its  own  sake  and  as  if  it  were  worth 
having.  Our  current  academic  mood — in  all  our  popula- 
tion—*makes  us  believe  that  education  is  both  very  precious 
and  very  unnatural :  so  that  it  can  and  must  be  proved  by 
examination,  and  can  and  must  be  "certified"  by  some  sort 
of  diploma.  No  diploma,  no  education;  graduation  certi- 
fies intelligence :  such  is  the  double  assumption. 

How  fallacious  is  this  whole  attitude !  How  far  from 
real  education  all  of  it  is!  But  would  we  know  a  real 
education  if  we  should  see  one?     There  is  contagion  in  it: 
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the  contagions  of  great  personality;  of  cultural  contents 
from  all  the  human  ages;  of  genuine  skills  for  living; 
of  fearless  but  hopeful  criticism;  and  of  social  coopera- 
tion on  a  national  scale.  These  things — so  remote  from 
much  of  our  schooling,  though  often  the  subject  of  our 
fervid  affirmations — may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  working 
of  the  Danish  Folk  High  Schools — to  which  we  shall  de- 
vote this  chapter. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  political  and  social  in- 
telligence which  was  implied  but  not  realized  in  the  in- 
dustrial revolution;  we  have  seen  how  the  peoples  of  the 
western  world  have  sought  by  various  means,  particularly 
by  the  education  of  children,  to  secure  something  of  this 
political  and  social  intelligence — not  very  successfully. 
We  turn  now  to  study  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Danes  have  secured  these  results  by  their  system  of  adult 
education :  that  is,  by  educating  young  people  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

A  complete  description  of  this  Danish  system  cannot 
be,  attempted  here.  Space  will  not  permit.  But  a  general 
view  of  the  subject  must  be  had,  for  it  is  a  living  example 
of  the  possibilities  in  a  realistic,  effective  education.  For- 
tunately dependable  literature  on  the  movement  is  growing 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  Americans  should 
be  ignorant  of  what  has  been,  in  many  ways,  the  most 
remarkable  educational  development  of  the  modern  world. 
We  shall  approach  the  matter  by  the  use  of  certain  dra- 
matic contrasts. 

Teaching  vs.  Learning. — There  exists,  in  all  modern 
education,  a  conflict  that  seems  to  be  as  inescapable  as  life 
and  growth,  and  that  amounts  at  times  to  a  fundamental 
contradiction  in  values.  This  conflict  usually  takes  the 
form  of  an  antithesis  between  teaching  and   learning; 
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between  the  interests  which  the  teacher  is  supposed  to 
represent  and  the  attitude  of  the  pupil ;  between  knowledge, 
i.  e.,  the  world's  stores  of  organized  information,  and 
the  unique  interests  of  the  individual  child.^ 

This  conflict  is  as  old  as  the  race.  Children  to-day  gen- 
erally treat  with  a  more  or  less  amused  disdain  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  past  generations.  They  seem  to  assume 
that  their  own  likes  and  dislikes  have  "rights" — the 
^'rights  of  small  nations"  at  any  rate.  And  as  against 
the  customs  and  laws  which  the  race  has  established,  they 
have  the  temerity  to  assert  their  own  Will-to-Create  a 
world,  or  worlds,  nearer  to  their  own  desires. 

This  is  all  familiar  enough;  all  too  familiar,  perhaps, 
to  teachers.  It  is  the  subject  teachers  most  talk  about 
in  their  "shop  talk"  out  of  school  hours.  It  forms  the 
object  of  endless  investigations  and  reports  in  educational 
circles.  It  has  been  the  main  theme  of  educational  phi- 
losophy, at  least  since  Socrates,  and  of  educational  psy- 
chology, at  least  since  Rousseau,  though  in  the  last  decade 
the  incidence  of  educational  psychology  has  changed 
somewhat.  Books  dealing  with  this  conflict,  in  its  var- 
ious aspects,  fill  whole  libraries. 

But  the  conflict  exists  elsewhere  than  in  books.  It  is 
found  in  schools,  where  teachers  have  to  deal  with  it,  and 
where,  because  they  have  to  show  results,  most  teachers 
are  compelled  to  deal  rather  summarily  with  it ;  that  is  to 

1  In  this  form  it  is  familiar  enough  to  all  teachers,  and  not 
infrequently  it  is  misinterpreted  by  them.  What  appears  to  the 
teacher  to  be  a  personal  collision  with  a  pupil  may,  in  fact,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  new  instance  of  this  universal  conflict  between 
a  point  of  view  which  the  race  has  developed  and  holds  important, 
and  the  new  generation's  eagerness  to  experiment  with  life  and 
to  build  up  its  own  world  of  Knowledge  at  need.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  education  in  the  world:  that  is  all. 
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say,  to  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist — to  treat  their  pupils  as 
if  being  a  pupil  were  the  one  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  child  to  be.  Results  achieved  by  this  method 
are  not  always  what  they  seem  for  the  moment  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  some 
few  experimentalists  have  attempted  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem from  another  direction.  They  have  set  up  "new 
schools"  which,  in  America  at  least,  have  had  two  dis- 
tinctive purposes,  namely :  first,  to  give  to  a  few  children 
an  education  that  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  this 
conflict — in  which  the  demands  of  knowledge,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher,  and  the  standards  of  the  past,  should 
be  all  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  pupil's  own  in- 
terests, his  own  need  of  knowledge  and  his  own  world- 
creating  capacities  should  be  given  as  free  play  as  possible ; 
and,  second,  to  try  to  dramatize  to  the  public  mind  the 
significant  difference  between  these  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  children,  in  the  hope  that  "something  might  be  done 
about  it"  even  in  the  pubHc  schools. 

For  thirty  years,  or  more,  in  America,  these  "new 
schools"  have  been  working  at  these  tasks.  Formal  edu- 
cation, in  the  traditional  schools,  has  felt  the  effects  of 
their  work  in  some  small  measure.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  has  been 
sentimental,  rather  than  realistic.  Educators  are  hope- 
ful, but  public  opinion  yields  little,  if  at  all.  And  so  it 
seems  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  fundamental  clue 
to  the  matter. 

A  Clue  From  Denmark. — To  get  the  bearing  of  Den- 
mark's contribution  most  effectively,  we  must  raise  the 
question  as  to  just  where  in  the  school  system  the  work 
of  reconstructing  education  should  begin.  With  what 
period  of  life  should  the  "new  education"  concern  itself. 
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if  it  is  to  produce  any  real  change  in  the  educational 
practice  and  thinking  of  the  age?  Since  Rousseau  the 
western  world  has  had  many  educational  reformers. 
Without  exception,  these  reformers  have  raised  this  ques- 
tion. Without  exception  they  have  replied:  *'We  must 
begin  the  reform  of  education  at  the  point  where  educa- 
tion itself  begins."  But  where  does  education  heginf 
With  the  infant,  the  child,  the  youth,  or  the  mature  adult? 
When  faced  with  this  question  all  these  educational  re- 
formers, from  Rousseau  to  Montessori  and  the  Americans, 
have  with  one  exception  repHed  ''Why,  of  course  educa- 
tion begins  with  childhood,  or  further  back,  with  in- 
fancy— the  earlier  the  better !" 

But  Denmark's  19th  century  educational  reformers  did 
not  think  so.  Denmark's  reformers  concluded  that  Den- 
mark's ''new  schools"  should  be,  not  for  children  but  for 
young  adults.-  So  beginning  in  1851,  and  extending  to 
the  present,  such  schools  were  established,  slowly,  ex- 
perimentally.    There  are  now   about  sixty  of  them  in 

2  Educational  reformers  have  undoubtedly  accomplished  much  for 
some  children  by  their  emphasis  upon  the  "rights  of,  childhood." 
But  educational  reform  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  inevitably 
waits  upon  the  development  of  adult  generations  who  want  light 
rather  than  darkness  for  themselves,  and  who  therefore  will  be 
willing  to  see  their  children  have  light  rather  than  darkness.  Such 
generations,  as  we  have  already  seen,  cannot  be  produced  by  the 
education  of  children.  Children  go  home  from  school,  are  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  the  community — and  swallowed  up  in  its  darkness. 
They  cannot  hold  out  against  it.  Sentimentally,  we  might  prefer 
to  reform  education  by  developing  a  generation  of  intelligent 
children  and  letting  them  take  the  place  of  the  dull  generation  of 
adults.  But  that  cannot  happen:  the  generations  are  not  discon- 
tinuous; they  flow  into  each  other;  and  old  custom,  stale  habit  and 
stupid  prejudice  among  adults  discourage  and  destroy  the  ardors 
and  hopes  of  childhood.  This  at  any  rate  has  been  the  story  of 
the  education  of  the  western  world  for  a  century. 
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active  operation  in  Denmark ;  and  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed 
that  Denmark's  tremendous  developments  in  all  phases 
of  civilization — economic,  social,  political  and  moral — 
are  to  be  credited  primarily  to  these  schools.  Denmark 
is,  to-day,  the  most  literate,  the  most  industrious,  and  the 
most  prosperous  nation  in  Europe.  Such  results  are 
entitled  to  our  respect;  and  their  causes  should  awaken 
our  very  real  interest.  It  does  not  follow  that  like  results 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere;  but  some  critical  gain  to  our 
educational  understanding  will  surely  come  from  a  closer 
knowledge  of  these  schools,  their  basic  factors,  their  pro- 
grams, their  spiritual  meanings  and  their  essential  methods. 
A  particular  kind  of  adult  education  has  accomplished 
these  results  in  one  land.  Other  lands  should  at  least 
know  the  facts. 

The  Background  of  These  Schools. — A  century  ago 
Denmark  had,  like  all  other  countries,  a  single  system  of 
schools,  ranging  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  great 
university  at  Copenhagen.  These  schools  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  the  learning  of  the  past,  extending 
it  judiciously,  and  imparting  it  unchanged  to  the  next 
generation.  The  spirit  of  those  schools  is  discovered  in 
the  word  "impart."  In  this  spirit  they  did  not  differ  from 
the  schools  in  other  Teutonic  lands. 

To-day  Denmark  has,  in  all  her  rural  and  village  areas, 
a  second  system  of  schools  which  is  entirely  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  old  general  school  system.  These 
latter  schools  exist  for  the  prime  purpose  of  conserving 
and  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  of 
the  young  people  (from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five)  who  attend  them,  and  helping  to  make  sure  that 
these  young  people  will  themselves  discover  their  own 
capacities  and  abilities,  and  thus  be  able  to  make  their 
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own  unique  personalities  count  for  something  in  the  world 
and  in  their  own  age.  Tliis  is  adult  education :  the  edu- 
cating of  the  incoming  generation  to  be  intelligent  while 
their  minds  are  still  youthful  and  flexible. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  second  educational  system  ? 
It  came  of  the  stresses  of  the  19th  century  in  Europe, 
in  Denmark,  and  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  Nicholai  S.  F. 
Grundtvig,  known  as  ''the  prophet  of  the  North." 
Grundtvig  was  a  university  man  and  destined  for  the 
church.  As  a  young  man  he  spent  six  years  in  a  heath 
village  in  Western  Denmark,  where  he  learned  to  know 
the  Dane  in  his  rural  and  village  character — his  strength 
and  his  weakness,  both.  Later  he  spent  many  years  in 
England,  studying  deeply  the  problems  of  national  char- 
acter, of  politics  and  of  education.  In  England  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  educational  reformers. 
But  more  than  this  he  became  acquainted  with  what  the 
Englishman  calls  "freedom."  He  undertook,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  educational  reformers,  to  bring  together  in  one  ideal 
these  two  factors  which  seemed  to  him,  so  far,  to  be  real, 
namely,  the  primitive  Danish  character  as  he  found  it  on 
the  heath  and  in  the  village,  and  this  thing  which  the 
Englishman  called  ''freedom."  This  may  seem  a  startling 
combination;  but,  after  years  of  consideration,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Denmark's  many  problems — 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  Denmark  was 
nothing  but  problems — could  be  solved  only  by  developing 
a  race  of  free  men, — intelligent  citizens.  He  dealt  with 
the  men  of  the  fields  and  villages,  because  Denmark  was 
then  almost  wholly  a  land  of  farms  and  villages.  He 
believed  that  these  primitive  Danes  could  be  trusted  with 
freedom,  if  any  way  could  be  found  of  getting  it  to  them. 
They  had  lately  come  into  political  freedom,  of  a  sort; 
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and  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  measure  of  economic 
freedom.  But  moral  freedom,  intellectual  freedom? 
How  could  such  imponderable  elements  be  secured  to 
them  ?  Yet  without  these  latter,  what  could  be  the  value 
of  the  former?     A  way  had  to  be  found! 

In  1832,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old,  Grundtvig 
reached  his  final  decision  as  to  the  means  by  which  these 
results  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  rural  and  village  life 
of  Denmark :  he  must  invent  a  new  type  of  school  that 
should  create  a  new  sort  of  education.  It  must  be  an 
education,  not  for  learning  but  for  life;  and  not  for 
childhood's'  uses,  but  for  the  uses  of  the  adult  world. 
This  new  school  must  remember  what  the  formal  schools 
were  ever  inclined  to  forget,  namely,  the  common  life  of 
the  people;  and  it  must  conserve  and  develop  what  those 
other  schools  had  either  ignored  or  denied,  the  unique 
personality  of  the  individual  student.  Grundtvig  did  not 
contemplate  a  crusade  against  the  traditional  schools.  He 
did  not  want  to  destroy  them  nor  displace  them.  He 
admitted  their  value — for  some,  but  he  argued  their  short- 
comings for  the  many;  and  he  insisted  that  they  needed 
competition  of  the  right  sort  to  save  them  from  their 
bookishness.  Above  all  he  determined  not  to  be  content 
with  repeating  knowledge  unless  such  repetition  produced 
intelligence .  in  the  adult  generation. 

He  clearly  saw  the  two  fundamental  factors  in  all  ed- 
ucation— old  knowledge  and  fresh  individuality.  He  saw 
that  each  must  be  recognized  and  provided  for ;  that  neither 
is  more  important  than  the  other ;  that  both  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost  through  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  their 
advocates;  and  that  each  will  thrive  more  satisfactorily 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  vital  intellectual  competition  in 
the  Hfe  of  a  concrete  human  community.     This  was  the 
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spirit  that  prompted  the  organization  of  the  new  "folk  high 
schools" ;  and  in  this  spirit  Grundtvig  worked  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  schools  "to  awaken  and  de- 
velop the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  young,"  to  "call 
forth  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,"  and  to  help  him  to 
body  forth  his  aspirations  in  terms  of  the  history  and 
understandings  of  mankind.  Such  school's  require  dis- 
tinctive conditions,  some  of  which  must  seem  strange,  or 
absurd,  or  quaint  to  the  American  mind. 

The  Nature  of  These  Schools. — Such  a  school  is 
small  in  numbers.  The  pupils  vary  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  They  liVe  together  at  the  school. 
They  eat  together  in  a  common  dining  hall.  They  come 
to  know  each  other.  The  teachers  share  this  common 
life,  and  come  to  know  each  of  the  pupils  personally. 
The  life  of  the  school  is  after  the  fashion  of  a  single 
family — on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

The  pupils  are  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years 
old.  Under  eighteen  they  are  not  old  enough  to  accept 
responsibility;  after  twenty-five  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
not  likely  to  awaken  to  any  new  realization  of  person- 
ality or  responsibility.  The  foundations  of  modern  Dan- 
ish civilization  have  been  laid  in  this  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  is  awakened  in  these  young  persons 
during  the  period  they  spend  in  these  schools.  Moreover, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  Danish  society  has  been  able  to 
stand  the  shock  of  having  these  newly  awakened  young 
people  turned  loose  from  year  to  year  into  the  common 
life. 

The  teaching  is  entirely  by  means  of  what  the  Danes 
call  *'the  living  word."  No  text  books  are  to  be  found  in 
these  schools.  The  only  book  that  is  consistently  used 
is  the  song  book.     Every  class  period  opens  and  closes 
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with  a  song, — usually  something  out  of  the  Danish  folk 
poetry,  or  the  lyric  music  of  modern  Scandinavia.  The 
teaching  is  by  means  of  lectures.  The  lecturer  must  be 
a  man  of  rare  and  real  personality.  He  must  awaken, 
enthuse,  inspire,  and  instruct  the  members  of  the  school. 
His  position  depends  upon  his  capacity  to  do  these 
tilings. 

There  is  no  discussion  in  the  classroom;  but  students 
go,  by  groups  and  individually,  to  their  teachers  for  long 
discussions  and  conversations  on  the  lines  of  the  lectures, 
or  on  any  other  subjects  that  interest  them,  and  upon 
which  they  hope  the  lecturers  may  give  them  help.  More- 
over, American  schoolmen  may  well  take  note  how  the 
absence  of  books  in  the  classroom  has  made  an  intensive 
intellectual  life  in  the  school.  Of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  books  in  the  school  library,  and  students  are  stimulated 
to  use  the  books.  But  no  lessons  are  ever  assigned  them 
in  the  books. 

There  are,  accordingly,  no  qualifications,  except  that 
of  age,  for  entrance  into  one  of  these  schools;  there  are 
no  tests  or  examinations  at  any  point  in  the  course,  or 
courses;  and  there  are  no  examinations  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  What  any  student  gets  out  of  the  course  or 
courses  he  gets  for  its  own  sake.  Virtue  here  is  its  own 
reward,  and  idleness  is  its  own  punishment.  This  edu- 
cation is  not  for  grades,  or  credits,  or  for  a  narrow  vo- 
cation. It  offers  nothing  of  material  advantage  to  any 
student.  It  is  for  "life":  for  understanding,  for  ap- 
preciation, for  the  larger  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  life 
and  the  world.  Whoever  wants  these  things  will  be  happy 
in  one  of  these  schools.  Whoever  wants  other  things 
keeps  strictly  away  from  them. 

These  schools  are  for  "adult  education" ;  and  hence  they 
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emphasize  both  in  word  and  in  practice,  self-education. 
For  this  reason,  the  period  the  student  spends  at  the  school 
is  short,  namely,  from  three  to  five  months.  That  is  to 
say,  each  school  holds  two  sessions  each  year :  one  of  three 
months  in  the  summer  for  young  women,  the  other  of 
five  months  in  the  winter  for  young  men.  This  arrange- 
ment is  partly  based  on  the  fact  that  these  seasons  are  most 
convenient  for  the  two  sexes ;  partly  on  the  pedagogical 
principle  that  for  these  few  months  young  people  may  well 
concentrate  all  their  energies  on  the  intellectual  problems 
proposed  by  the  schools :  their  own  personal  developments 
and  their  own  fundamental  decisions  as  to  their  own 
future  allegiances.  In  these  few  months,  the  students 
come  to  grips  with  reality.  They  face  history,  the  con- 
temporary world  and  its  problems,  and  the  future.  They 
consider  typical  old  solutions  of  life's  perplexities,  and 
typical  modern  solutions.  They  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  great  minds  of  the  ages,  and  what  those  minds 
have  stood  for  In  the  story  of  humanity.  They  get  a 
few  great  clues  as  to  the  trends  and  meanings  of  human 
living.  And  they  go  home  at  the  end  of  their  terms, 
or  at  least  most  of  them  do,  with  a  few  choice  books — 
all  they  can  afford — and  with  the  names  of  others,  to 
spend  some  real  part  of  the  rest  of  their  lives  contimiing 
their  own  educations.  This  last  fact  is  the  justification 
of  the  shortness  of  the  term  at  these  schools.  These 
schools  exist  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  students,  not  to 
fill  those  minds.  When  the  mind  of  an  individual  is 
awake,  he  can  go  on  with  his  own  education  to  the  end  of 
time.^ 

2  It  is  argued  by  some  that  if  an  American  college  student  does 
not  learn  to  study  in  his  four  years  at  college,  it  is  folly  to  assume 
that  these  Danish  youths  learn  to  study  in  a  few  months.    As  to 
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It  may  be  argued  that  Denmark  is  a  special  case ;  that 
the  Danes  are  different;  that  Americans  could  never  be 
brought  to  do  things  in  that  way.  All  this  may  be  granted, 
tentatively.  None  the  less,  some  Americans  do  some- 
times wish  for  a  better  type  of  education;  they  long  for 
something  more  real  and  more  fundamental.  Well,  here 
is  something  more  real,  and  more  fundamental.  The 
methods  by  means  of  which  these  results  are  achieved 
are  open  to  all ;  the  Human  Race  is  presumably  the  same 
in  Denmark  and  in  America.  The  methods  used  in  Den- 
mark cannot  be  imported  into  America  ad  hoc — but  they 
can  be  interpreted  into  their  correlatives  for  our  land  and 

that  here   is   the  testimony   of   one  American  with  respect  to   the 
outcomes  of  the  American  system. 

*".  .  .  If  four  years  are  necessary  to  teach  a  man  how  to  learn, 
he  is  unteachable.  The  examination  system;  the  caste  system  of 
classes;  of  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men;  of  athletes  and  non- 
athletes;  the  elective  study  system;  the  prerequisite  system;  all 
are  subversive  of  any  successful  attempt  to  learn  how  to  learn. 
One  becomes  an  adept  at  "getting  by,"  for  the  worship  of  athletics 
makes  it  imperative  to  get  by.  The  prestige  of  a  college  diploma 
necessitates  getting  by.  It  is  seldom,  save  where  a  definite  profession 
is  the  goal,  a  matter  of  getting  an  education.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting   through  college. 

I  shall  always  believe  that  four  years  is  far  too  long  a  time  to 
be  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  what  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  becomes, 
ten  years  after  graduation,  a  purely  theoretical  possession.  I  have 
no  fight  with  education  nor  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
world  is  in  dire  need  of  both.  It  is,  however,  my  deep-rooted  belief 
that  the  college  of  to-day  tends  to  atrophy  any  attempt  at  intellectual 
individuality  except  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  would  preserve  that 
individuality  under  any  conditions.  .  .  . 

Had  I  my  life  to  live  again,  the  first  and  most  important  change 
I  would  make  would  be  to  wipe  college  from  the  slate.  At  the 
age  at  which  I  graduated  I  could,  in  six  months,  get  a  better  and 
sounder  education  than  the  four  years  gave  me." 

.  .  .  William  Rankin  in  The  Sunday  World  (N.  Y.  City)  May  9, 
1926,  p.  8  M. 
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people  and  time.  In  other  words,  here  is  something  that 
offers  what  we  sometimes  think  we  want.  Have  we 
enough  intelligence  to  discover  it?  Do  we  really  want  to 
take  it? 

Some  Social  Outcomes. — What  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter?  Let  that  be  given  in  the  words  of  a 
Dane.  Mr.  K.  Hansen,  one  of  Denmark's  state  agricul- 
tural advisers,  writes  as  'follows  in  a  descriptive  booklet 
entitled  Denmark,  Land  of  Agriculture: 

The  splendid  economic  development  of  Denmark  in  the  last 
hundred  years  is  due  in  very  great  measure  to  the  work  of  the 
so-called  ''people's  high  schools."  These  schools  are  an  essen- 
tially homemade,  typically  Danish  product,  the  idea  of  which 
was  due  in  its  original  form  to  the  late  bishop,  N.  F.  S. 
Grundtvig.  .  .  .  Altogether  these  schools  have  been  attended  by 
about  300,000  young  men  and  women,  most  of  them  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  old.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  pupils  have  come  from  the  rural  districts,  mostly  from 
the  medium-sized  farms.  It  is  these  "people's  high  schools" 
that  more  than  any  other  single  element  or  influence  have  con- 
tributed toward  that  intellectual  heightening  of  the  Danish 
rural  population  which  has  made  it  capable,  for  instance,  of 
creating  and  successfully  operating  the  several  vast  cooperative 
organizations  of  the  nation,  of  governing  their  own  affairs  and 
managing  their  own  interests,  and  of  utilizing  in  a  discriminat- 
ing and  profitable  manner  all  the  technical  aids  and  appliances 
of  modern  practical  agriculture. 

If  we  translate  these  phrases  into  their  own  graphic 
meanings,  we  find  that  Mr.  Hansen  has  said  that  these 
"people's  high  schools"  have  been  primarily  responsible 
for  that  intelkctual  development  of  the  Danish  rural 
and  village  population  that  has  made  them  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  the  world;  the  owners  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  export  business  in  existence;  the  makers  of 
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their  own  rural  and  village  civilization;  and  for  many 
years,  the  most  powerful  political  force  in  the  nation. 
So,  out  of  these  free  schools,  with  their  short  courses  and 
their  refusal  to  be  controlled  by  academic  methods  or  by 
books,  has  come  an  adult  intelligence  which,  judging 
by  its  results  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  has  been  and  is 
fundamental  and  profound. 

The  facts  are  not  obscure :  a  few  educated  leaders  among 
the  Danes  decided  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  land  for 
freedom — in  an  adult  world.  They  could  not  educate 
children  for  such  freedom,  since  they  could  not  get  to  the 
children  until  they  had  secured  a  free  adult  generation 
first.  They  set  out  to  develop  such  an  adult  generation. 
Within  seventy-five  years  they  have  succeeded.  More 
than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  adults  of  the  rural  and  village 
communities  have  been  through  these  schools  and  have 
fully  accepted  the  sort  of  world  that  intelligence  can  bring 
to  pass — and  thirty  per  cent  of  a  generation  can  give  the 
tone  to  an  age.* 

Essential  Elements  in  This  Adult  Education.— 
Adolescence  is  a  second  childhood.  In  this  period  all 
that  has  been  experienced  becomes  fluid  once  more,  and 
it  can  be  retained  or  rejected :  made  the  basis  of  nev/ 
experience,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  rubbish  heap.  In 
this  period  also  all  that  is  to  be  experienced  seems  to  lie 
imminently  before — to  be  chosen  or  denied.  Past  and 
future  seem  to  be  components  of  the  fluid  present.  The 
adolescent  is  still  young  enough  to  be  able  to  learn  what 
lies  before  him — to   choose   as   between   alternatives   of 

*And  this  intelligent  adult  generation  has  since  done  the  logical 
thing:  it  has  made  over  the  schools  for  children  on  lines  as  in- 
telligent as  those  which  operate  in  these  high  schools.  So,  by  re- 
forming the  schools  for  adults,  first,  reform  in  elementary  education 
has  been  brought  about  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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mind  and  conduct;  but  he  is  also  old  enough  to  be  able 
to  defend  such  choices  and  such  learnings  against  the  re- 
pressions of  the  past,  and  the  head-shakings  of  the  adult 
generations.  Here  then,  is  where  any  true  adult  educa- 
tional program  for  the  whole  community  of  life  must 
begin.  Here  is  where  it  long  has  operated  in  the  world: 
Primitive  groups  everywhere  used  this  adolescent  period 
as  basic  in  education  by  initiating  their  adolescents  into 
the  group  folkway  through  experiences  which  they  could 
not  escape  or  ignore.  Athens  used  this  period  to  turn 
the  youth  into  the  citizen :  the  Ephebic  Oath  is  witness  of 
its  significance.  Rome  used  it.  The  Middle  Ages  used 
it, — to  educate  the  squire  for  his  later  knighthood.  Re- 
ligious orders  have  always  used  it, — for  adolescence  is 
the  period  in  which  life  decisions  have  always  been  made. 
Adolescence  is  peculiarly  a  time  of  religious  awakening. 
But  religious  organizations  have  frequently  filled  up  the 
developing  life  of  the  hopeful  individual  with  fears  and 
prejudices  and  ancient  folkway  inanities.  This  fact  may 
be  set  down  in  entire  seriousness,  that  in  all  ages  except 
our  own  the  period  of  adolescence  has  been  used  for  ed- 
ucational purposes,  and  always  for  the  purposes  of  adult 
education ;  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the  new 
member  of  the  community  should  realize  his  responsibility 
to  the  group  and  become  a  worthy  member  of  it. 

Moreover,  this  further  fact  can  be  set  down  seriously, 
that  in  the  modern  world  Denmark  is  the  only  land  that 
has  truly  used  this  essential  personal  and  social  resource 
of  adolescence  for  the  edumtional  purposes  of  democracy. 
In  this  consists  the  astonishing  wisdom  of  the  Danes.  The 
Danish  Folk  High  school  calls  together  year  by  year  the 
thousands  of  young  adults  of  the  land,  and  in  essence 
lays  before  them  the  two  great  pathways  of  the  future, — • 
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namely,  first  the  pathway  of  tradition,  with  its  endless 
repetitions  of  the  old  modes,  the  old  ignorances,  the  old 
passions,  the  old  miseries;  and  second,  the  pathway  of 
science  and  intelligence,  with  its  uncertainties,  its  ad- 
ventures, its  possibilities  of  mistakes,  its  respect  for  human 
intelligence,  its  achievements  to  date,  and  its  promises  for 
the  future.  And  that  Danish  school  says  to  youth  what 
wise  age  has  ever  been  saying  to  youth — ^but  never  so 
wisely  as  in  Denmark  to-day :  ''Choose  now,  in  these  few 
months,  on  the  basis  of  your  years,  and  in  the  day-dawn 
of  your  ambitions,  which  of  these  pathways  you  will 
take — the  way  of  tradition,  or  the  way  of  science  and  in- 
telligence. If  you  take  the  former,  you  will  miss  almost 
all  of  the  latter;  if  you  take  the  latter,  you  will  save  all 
of  the  former  that  is  worth  saving :  which  will  you  take?" 
This  is  the  advance  which  modern  Danish  democracy 
has  made  over  the  primitive  past.  That  past  used  the 
passions  of  adolescence  to  bind  youth  to  old  ways  with 
bonds  of  fealty  shameful  in  their  denial  of  life,  yet  too 
strong  to  be  broken  by  most.  Danish  democracy  uses 
those  same  passions  to  open  the  world  to  the  emprise  of 
youthful  adventure  and  hope.  Youth  chooses  the  future 
more  or  less  consciously.  Youth,  going  gladly  into  adult 
life,  having  chosen  the  wiser  alternative,  finds  books  it 
may  need,  makes  contacts  with  various  helpful  organiza- 
tions, subscribes  for  current  papers,  and  goes  home  from 
school  to  help  make  the  home  village  more  of  a  center 
of  adult  intelligence  and  culture  and  to  spend  the  whole 
of  life  working,  learning,  and  trying  to  understand  the 
world.  There  is  in  Denmark  no  later  problem  of  adult 
education:  the  adult  years  are  years  of  learning;  and  edu- 
cation need  never  begin  again,  because  it  has  never  come 
to  an  end. 
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That  is  to  say,  Denmark  set  herself  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  latent  intelligence  of  her  populations,  just  as  she 
had  set  herself  the  task  of  developing  the  theretofore  un- 
realized wealth  of  her  soils.  Her  methods  grew  out  of 
the  Danish — nay  the  wisely  human — doctrine  that  educa- 
tion is  a  life-long  process;  that  schools  do  not  educate; 
that  the  most  that  any  school  can  do  is  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual to  find  himself,  somewhat,  and  initiate  him  into 
methods  which  he  can  use  for  his  own  self-education. 
The  Danish  village  is,  I  verily  believe,  the  best  educational 
instrument  in  the  present  world  for  the  development  of 
children  and  youth  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  folk  high- 
school  crowns  this  process  of  community  education  in  the 
most  admirably  natural  way,  because  it  brings  into  play, 
at  just  the  right  time  in  youth's  experience,  the  leadership, 
the  stimulation  and  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race  as  embodied  in  a  few  great  teachers. 
The  contrast  between  these  great  teaching  personalities, 
who  can  hold  a  class  for  five  months  without  ever  bring- 
ing a  book  between  them  and  their  students,  and  our  own 
instruction  foremen,  who  assign  lessons  in  books  and  lis- 
ten to  recitations  with  their  eyes  on  the  assigned  pages  is 
as  wide  as  the  world — as  wide  as  the  contrast  between 
alert  interest  and  dull  regimentation.  One  further  con- 
trast: These  Danish  schools  assume  that  education  is  a 
process  in  nature,  and  that  it  must,  like  all  other  natural 
processes,  have  its  own  time  and  times.  Money  cannot 
buy  an  "education" ;  teachers  cannot  compel  it.  It  comes 
to  pass  in  an  atmosphere  of  social  cooperation  and  com- 
munity intelligence.  It  is  something  that  must  happen 
inside  the  personality  and  experience  of  each  specific  in- 
dividual. Masses  of  persons  interfere  with  it:  mind 
must  have  its  own  individual  chance.     Examinations  in- 
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terfere  with  mental  growth,  as  the  scratching  of  chickens 
in  the  garden  interferes  with  the  germination  of  the 
planted  seeds.  Education  is  natural  growth  and  it  must 
have  its  own  times. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  argument  that  this  Danish  program 
can  be  transported  unchanged  from  Denmark  and  made 
to  work  in  other  lands.  But  it  is  definitely  urged  that 
American  educational  philosophy,  educational  psychology, 
and  educational  practice  may  all  learn  something  from  the 
acknowledged  successes  of  these  Danish  Folk  Schools. 
And  it  is  here  distinctly  argued  that  we  shall  never  have 
a  real  program  of  education  in  America — for  all  our  other 
academic  efforts,  including  our  millions  of  statistics  and 
our  millions  of  dollars — until  we  have  found  some  way 
of  dealing  with  our  young  adults  as  intelligently  and  with 
the  same  freedom  the  Danes  have  developed. 

We  rely  upon  facts  for  our  educational  achievements; 
and  we  seek  for  ever  more  effective  methods,  or  technics, 
by  means  of  which  to  insinuate  these  larger  masses  of 
facts  into  the  minds  of  our  youth.  We  have  grown  weary 
of  nature ;  we  suspect  religion ;  we  doubt  interest  and  emo- 
tion and  enthusiasm;  we  recoil  from  contagion;  and  we 
doubt  the  values  of  *'an  education  of  such  small  intrinsic 
worth  as  to  require  the  help  of  great  personality  or  great 
intelligence  to  get  it  across."  Nothing  shows  the  crass 
materialism  of  our  times  more  than  these  doubts.  Educa- 
tion has  never  been — it  is  not  now — and  it  never  will  be 
a  matter  of  adding  fact  to  fact  or  line  to  line.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  participations,  of  real  enthusiasms;  of 
the  contagion  of  great  intelligence  and  the  social  passions 
of  great  personality.  Any  human  being  who  has  never 
felt  any  such  passion  or  participation  may  be  a  professor 
or  a  graduate,  or  a  '"shark" — but  he  will  never  be  an  in- 
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telligent  human  being,  a  citizen  of  a  real  community,  a 
responsible  member  of  the  state,  a  promise  of  the  greater 
human  future. 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  academic  routine.  By  its  own  confession 
the  academic  world  is  not  only  not  able  to  solve  our  hu- 
man problems ;  it  is  not  able  to  solve  its  own.  The  hope 
of  education,  as  of  the  world,  lies  in  the  re-humanizing  of 
our  education  on  lines  that  will  achieve  for  us  somehow 
the  kind  of  results  the  Danes  are  achieving  in  at  least 
enough  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  provide  us  with  common 
social  intelligence  in  our  common  community  living. 

Denmark  began  this  movement  with  one  teacher  and 
fifteen  students,  some  seventy-five  years  ago.  After  all 
these  years,  she  has  probably  two  hundred  teachers,  in 
sixty  schools.  It  was  years  after  the  idea  was  first  pro- 
posed before  the  first  successful  school  was  opened.  This 
was  not  mass  education.  Its  essence  is  an  experience  in 
the  life  of  the  individual:  'The  one  who  is  doing  the 
learning  must  do  the  learning!"  Mass  meetings  and  sub- 
scription lists  cannot  induce  simplicity,  personal  integrity, 
patience,  and  faith  in  the  educational  processes  implicit  in 
nature.  America  will  some  day  find  an  education  more 
or  less  after  this  Danish  type,  with  individual  integrity, 
individual  freedom,  individual  creativeness,  and  individual 
responsibility — all  within  a  real  community  life — as  its 
objectives.  But  this  will  not  come  by  mass  meetings. 
Men  could  help,  if  they  could  believe  in  themselves. 
Wealth  could  help,  if  it  could  give  and  be  silent.  Num- 
bers will  always  confuse  the  issues.  And  the  distractions 
of  sex  and  social  competition  and  publicity  will  long  tend 
to  make  all  our  efforts  superficial  and  of  no  avail.  We 
have  much  to  learn. 
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For  we  cannot  have  community  education,  such  as  this 
Danish  folk  education  is,  without  communities.  The 
community  must  grow  with  the  individual :  the  commun- 
ity must  make  room  within  its  own  activities  ancj  beliefs, 
provide  time  within  its  own  busy  affairs,  and  supply  mate- 
rials of  experience  within  its  own  ranges  of  culture,  by  the 
use  and  help  of  which  its  own  young  people^ — ^a  few  score 
at  a  time — may  have  the  chance  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  their  own  lives. 
This  is  the  essence  of  these  Danish  folk  highschools : 
they  are  community  germination  plots,  in  which  the  new 
minds,  promising  the  new  intelligence  needed  for  the 
new  day,  are  defended  and  cultured,  enriched  and  released 
into  the  growing  uses  and  the  expanding  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  the  world. ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

FROM  MECHANISM  TO  INSIGHT  IN 
EDUCATION 

If  after  reviewing  my  half  century  of  educational  interests  and 
activities  I  have  a  valedictory  word  to  present  to  the  future  lead- 
ers in  this  field,  it  would  be  the  exhortation  to  believe  that  edu- 
cation (along  with  eugenics  which,  if  it  ciomes,  will  arrive  much 
later)  is  now  becoming  the  only  way  of  salvation  for  the  Ml3rld 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  standpoint  that  sees  and  measures  every- 
thing according  to  its  educational  value  and  makes  this  the  su- 
preme criterion  of  every  factor  in  our  complex  civilization. 

Education  has,  thus,  now  become  the  chief  problem  of  the 
world,  its  one  holy  cause.  The  nations  that  see  this  will  survive 
and  those  that  fail  to  do  so  will  slowly  perish.  Knowledge  must 
henceforth  be  the  light  and  guide  of  mankind.  More  of  it  must 
be  quarried  from  the  original  sources,  man  and  nature.  This, 
together  with  the  choicest  lessons  of  our  past  experience,  must 
be  ever  more  widely  diffused  and  there  must  be  absolute  freedom 
of  both  research  and  teaching.  There  must  be  re-education  of 
the  will  and  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  and  the  ideals 
of  service  must  supplant  those  of  selfishness  and  greed.  Noth- 
ing else  can  save  us,  and  I  shall  live  and  hope  to  die  when  my 
time  comes,  convinced  that  this  goal  is  not  only  not  unattainable, 
but  that  we  are,  on  the  whole,  with  however  many  and  wide- 
spread regressions,  making  progress  surely  if  slowly  and  in  the 
right  direction. 

. — G.  Stanley  Hall,  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist. 


Adolph  was  an  eager  German  youth  who  worked  for  a 
foreman  in  a  farming  **crew."  One  day  the  foreman  set 
him  digging  holes  for  posts  where  a  fence  was  to  be  built. 
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He  had  marked  spots  at  regular  intervals  where  the  holes 
were  to  be  dug.  Having  marked  off  as  many  as  he  fan- 
cied Adolph  would  be  able  to  dig  that  day,  he  went  on 
about  other  duties.  Adolph  worked  with  a  will,  and 
finished  his  assignment  ahead  of  time.  Not  being  tired, 
he  laid  off  a  few  more  holes  on  his  own  account  and  went 
on  digging  until  time  to  quit  work. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  foreman  saw  what  Adolph 
had  done  he  was  not  unnaturally  angry. 

"Who  told  you  where  to  dig  these  extra  holes?"  he 
roared. 

^'Nobody,"  said  Adolph,  with  a  bit  of  vanity,  "I  just 
measured  off  the  distance  and  dug  them  where  I  thought 
they  ought  to  be." 

"Well,  you  get  busy  and  fill  up  those  extra  holes !"  re- 
torted the  foreman.  "Nobody  told  you  to  dig  them,  but 
somebody  tells  you  to  fill  them  up." 

Adolph,  a  bit  mystified,  fell  to  and  filled  up  the  holes. 
Then  the  foreman  measured  off  the  ground  and  marked 
it  for  new  holes. 

"Now,  get  busy,"  he  said. 

Of  course,  Adolph  had  to  dig  out  a  second  time  the  dirt 
that  he  had  just  replaced.  He  was  very  much  puzzled  by 
this  arbitrary  way  of  doing  things.  But  the  foreman 
was  not  puzzled. 

"I'll  learn  you  who's  running  this  job !"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  to  go  on  his  way.  "Next  time  you'll  do  what 
you're  told  to  do!" 


Education  is  always  a  conflict  between  the  dogmatisms 
of  the  past,  as  represented  by  beliefs,  knowledge  and  the 
teacher,  and  the  urgencies  of  current  and  future  living,  as 
represented  by  the  problems  of  the  times  and  the  initia- 
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lives  of  childhood  and  youfh.  Through  primitive  ages, 
the  past  always  won  this  conflict,  because  security  lay  in 
habit  and  custom  while  individual  initiative  promised  lit- 
tle but  insecurity  and  uncertainty. 

Denmark  has  recognized  the  existence  of  that  age-old 
conflict  and  has  dramatized  it  by  setting  up  two  systems 
of  education — one  devoted  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the 
future;  one  repeats  the  ancient  knowledges,  and  extends 
them  a  bit,  here  and  there,  and  drills  its  children  in  re- 
peating the  past,  the  folly  with  the  wisdom,  the  lies  with 
the  truth,  the  dogmatism  with  the  understandings.  The 
other  releases  the  initiatives  and  the  intelligence  of  youth, 
defends  that  intelligence  against  the  repression  of  the  past, 
warns  it  against  the  quick-sand's  of  freedom,  allows  that 
intelligence  to  discipline  itself  in  natural  and  real  ways, 
and  shows  it  the  way  to  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  world 
in  its  own  time.  Out  of  these  two  types  of  education 
comes  profit  to  all  concerned :  economic,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  profit,  to  individuals  and  to  the  nation.  Why 
should  not  all  the  world  learn  something  from  the  proved 
values  of  this  way  of  dealing  with  youth  and  the  problems 
of  the  age?  Why  should  not  America,  at  least,  learn 
something  from  Denmark? 

""'  Our  Treadmills  of  Thought. — More  thought  is  be- 
ing given  to  schooling  these  days  than  ever  before  in 
human  history — and  les-s  to  education.  This  is  not 
strange:  it  is  assumed  by  almost  all  that  thinking  about 
schooling  is  really  thinking  about  education,  and  there- 
fore no  separate  thought  need  be  given  to  education.  But 
if  we  turn  to  the  reports  of  school  men  we  find  this  posi- 
tion fallacious.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following 
statement  recently  made  by  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler : 
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As  the  years  pass  and  the  time  comes  when  our  older  scholars 
of  distinction  and  large  achievement  apply  to  be  relieved  of  fur- 
ther active  service,  they  are  uniformly  asked  where  the  university 
is  to  look  for  the  best  and  the  most  competent  scholars  for  ap- 
pointment to  succeed  those  who  are  laying  aside  their  burdens. 
With  discouraging  frequency  the  reply  is  made  that  there  are  no 
outstanding  names  which  deserve  special  consideration,  but  that 
a  choice  must  be  made  from  a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  medi- 
ocrities. When  the  question  is  pressed  as  to  why  such  a  condi- 
tion exists,  particularly  in  fields  of  knowledge  that  are  eagerly 
pursued  and  that  have  large  present  public  interest  and  impor- 
tance, the  answer  is  that  while  there  are  many  narrow  men  of 
competence  within  the  limitations  of  their  interest,  there  are  few 
broad  men  able  to  grasp  and  to  interpret  a  given  field  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  to  advance  its  boundaries  by  independent  study 
and  reflection  .  .  .  one  is  forced  to  raise  the  very  far  reaching 
question  whether  we  have  not  destroyed  the  ideal  of  the  liberally 
educated  man,  and  with  it,  the  liberally  educated  man  himself.^ 

Or,  take  a  similar  complaint  from  President  Lov^ell : 

A  professor  wishes  to  investigate  the  antennae  of  the  paleozoic 
cockroach,  and  very  properly  establishes  a  course  of  research  for 
this  purpose.  The  next  year  he  becomes  interested  in  the  stomach 
of  the  starfish  and  very  properly  establishes  a  course  of  research 
in  that  subject.  So  far  so  good;  but  he  goes  further — he  still 
offers  his  old  course  of  research  in  the  antennae  of  the  paleozoic 
cockroach.  ...  So  grows  the  curriculum.^ 

Or  consider  the  facts  alleged  in  the  following  state- 
ment : 

A  man  who  engages  many  young  instructors  in  one  laboratory 
science  observed  to  a  friend  that  he  had  been  able  to  trace  the 
curve  of  their  spiritual  life  and  death  almost  as  definitely  as  if 
they  were  workers  for  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.     The  first 

1  Annual  Report  of   Columbia  University,    1925  p.  20. 

2  Quoted  by  Joseph  H.  Coffin  in  Survey  Mid-monthly,  April  15, 
1926,  p.  89. 
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year,  he  said,  they  tried  to  do  the  enormous  routine  task  and 
save  a  little  time  at  night  or  on  Sundays  for  research ;  the  second 
year  they  began  to  show  eye-strain  and  the  general  appearance 
of  being  fagged;  the  third  year,  they  decided  that  since  they  could 
not  teach  and  do  research  at  the  same  time  they  would  teach  for 
a  living,  spend  their  Sundays  sleeping — or  fishing — ^and  take  a 
year  off  occasionally  for  research;  the  fourth  year  they  decided 
either  that  they  would  abandon  the  profession  in*  favor  of  busi- 
ness, or  that  -they  would  hold  on — and  cultivate  the  president — in 
the  hope  that  some  providential  good  fortune  or  accident  might 
remove  some  older  member  of  the  department.^ 

Such  confessions  show  us  that  we  are  still  in  the  tread- 
mills of  thought,  and  that  we  mistake  going  round  and 
round  for  progress.  (To  be  sure,  going  round  and  round 
may  get  a  lot  of  "routine  work"  done!)  Such  mistakes 
are  characteristic  of  childhood,  which  enjoys  merry-go- 
rounds  ! 

We  ought  some  day  to  grow  up ;  to  become  mature ;  to 
put  away  childish  things ;  to  take  on  adult  responsibili'ties. 
Adult  education  must  mean  that  education  has  grown  up; 
its  advocates  and  defenders  must  look  at  life  with  the 
eyes  of  maturity,  and  no  longer  with  those  of  infants,  or 
half-grown  children.  Most  of  our  educational  talk  is, 
■however,  still  infantile.  We  talk  about  credits,  and 
points,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  great  moment  of 
graduation.  That  is  childish  talk — of  moments  when  we 
are  to  get  our  baubles  and  our  positions. 

Kurt  Koffka  ^  and  Wolfgang  Kohler  ^  in  their  discus- 
sions of  education,  and  in  their  explications  of  the  ''con- 
figuration" (Gestalt)  psychology,  talk  much  about  mo- 
ments of  insight — when   problems   become  clear,   when 

3  Brown,   The  Creative  Spirit   (1925),  p.  97. 
*  Koffka,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind  ( 1924) . 
5  Kohler,  The  Mentality  of  Apes   (1925). 
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understanding  wells  up  from  within  the  mind  and  the 
future  course  of  conduct  begins  to  display  itself.  This 
sounds  like  adidt  talk — the  talk  of  mature  men — in  mo- 
ments of  insight  and  understanding.  Is  \t  not  possible 
for  us  to  get  this  element  of  maturity  into  our  outlooks 
upon  education?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  domesticate 
the  concept  of  insight  inside  our  educational  systems?  Is 
it  not  possible  for  us  to  deal  with  education,  especially 
with  adult  education,  in  this  adult  manner?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  us  to  escape  from  the  treadmills  of  thought 
into  the  freedom  of  creative  imagination?  Let  1838  in- 
struct us: 

Men  grind  and  grind  in  the  mill  of  a  truism,  and  nothing  comes 
out  but  what  was  put  in.  But  the  moment  they  desert  the  tradi- 
tion for  a  spontaneous  thought,  then  poetry,  wit,  hope,  virtue, 
learning,  anecdote,  all  flock  to  their  aid.^ 

Uncovering  the  Future. — The  Danes  have  found  that 
their,  young  adults  want  a  real  future :  they  are  not  an- 
archists, or  rebels,  or  enemies  of  the  common  weal.  But 
they  do  have  problems,  and  hungers,  and  appetites,  and 
ambitions,  and  aspirations ;  and  they  feel  it  only  fair  that 
life  should  pay  some  attention  to  them  and  their  questions, 
their  capacities  for  living,  and  their  possible  contributions 
to  the  future  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  the  Danes  have 
found  that  spending  their  energies  upon  the  enormous 
task  of  making  the  world  real  to  these  questions  and  as- 
pirations of  youth  is  a  task  not  unworthy  of  the  highest 
intelligence  the  nation  can  boast ;  and  that  cultivating  those 
aspirations  and  ambitions  and  releasing  the  intelligence 
that  lies  latent  within  is  not  the  least  of  all  possible  ways 
of  serving  the  future  of  the  state. 

^Emerson,  Address   at   Dartmouth   College,   July  24,   1838. 
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Strikingly  enough,  Professor  Joseph  H.  Coffin  of 
Whittier  College  has  found  an  almost  exactly  identical 
state  of  mind  in  college  freshmen  in  California.'^  He 
finds  that  in  the  mind  of  the  normal  college  freshman  lurk 
five  significant  interests  or  questionings  which  the  student 
would  put  to  Fate,  if  Fate  would  only  listen  for  a  moment. 
Those  five,  ''Basic  Human  Issues  to  Which  Adjustment 
Must  Be  Made  For  Which  College  Should  Prepare"  are 
as  follows: 

1.  What  knowledge  about  sex  and  marriage  should  I  have  in 
order  to  insure  a  happy  home  Hfe? 

2.  What  knowledge  is  required  as  a  basis  for  a  wise  choice 
of  vocation;  and  what  background  information  concerning  the 
organized  work  of  the  world  should  I  possess  in  order  to  be  most 
efficient  in  my  work  ? 

3.  What  social  attitudes  and  points  of  view  must  I  take  in 
order  to  become  a  constructive  member  of  the  community  ? 

4.  How  can  I  most  profitably  and  enjoy  ably  employ  my  leisure? 

5.  What  is  my  philosophy  of  God  and  the  world,  and  what 
spiritual  attitudes  shall  I  take  in  order  to  realize  the  highest 
values  in  life? 

The  demand,  [says  Professor  Coffin,  commenting  upon  these 
five  basic  issues,]  which  the  students  make  upon  education  is  for 
direct  and  immediate  assistance  in  dealing  with  vital  personal, 
social  and  spiritual  problems;  meanwhile  we  continue  to  perfect 
a  gigantic  educational  machine  designed  to  grind  out  credits  in 
highly  specialized  bits  of  isolated  and,  to  the  undergraduate, 
superfluous  knowledge.  They  conceive  a  "liberal"  education  in 
terms  of  orientation  with  respect  to  life  while  we  educators  imply 
by  our  practice  that  "liberal"  means  wide  reaches  of  specialized 
information;  they  follow  a  rigid  principle  of  selection  while  we 
try  to  tempt  them  with  the  whole  social  inheritance. 

"^  For  the  full  story  of  this  discovery,  see  The  Survey  for  April 
15,   1926,  pp.  89-91. 
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These  California  students,  like  the  Danish,  want  "adult 
education" :  that  is,  they  want  an  education  that  will  have 
meaning,  in  content  and  method,  in  an  adult  world.  But 
these  California  students  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
rudely  awakened  some  future  day :  the  thing  they  want 
will  not  work  in  our  American  world,  for  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  deal  with  their  problems  in  such  a  mature 
fashion.  We  still  want  to  be  childishly  romantic  about 
sex  and  marriage;  we  still  want  to  drift  into  jobs-,  or, 
perhaps,  get  on  without  jobs;  we  still  abhor  social  points 
of  view;  we  still  want  childish  amusements;  we  still  want 
a  religion  that  whispers  security  to  us  in  our  dreams.^ 

Now  the  real  future  is  constantly  emerging  before  our 
eyes  in  the  youth  of  the  present.  The  Danes  are  content 
to  let  that  future  unfold  itself  in  its  own  ways  by  means 
of  and  in  the  midst  of  the  present.  They  have  found  a 
means  of  escaping  the  bookishness  of  the  schools;  they 
have  also  escaped  that  slight  modification  of  bookishness 
which  parades  itself  under  the  name  of  "practical  sub- 
jects." They  are  willing  to  let  the  future  that  is  latent  in 
present-day  youth  make  its  own  world,  as  intelligence 
shapes  the  materials  which  the  ages  have  developed.  In 
other  words,  their  education  has  become  adult:  it  is  not 
afraid  to  trust  itself;  and  it  finds  its  continuing  justifica- 
tion in  the  sort  of  future  that  it  continuously  uncovers. 

The  Element  of  Community  Life  in  Education. — 
To  be  sure,  this  Danish  education  is  a  matter  of  com- 
munity  life,  more  than  of  anything  else.     "And  America 

^The  revolt  of  college  students  against  the  methods  of  the  colleges 
is  one  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  our  times.  The  story  is  told 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  New  Student,  published  at 
2929   Broadway,  New   York  City. 
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has  no  communities !"  But,  mayhap,  we  move  on  toward 
the  re-development  of  community  life.  Our  cities  are 
too  big;  our  country  neighborhoods  too  scattering  and 
disorganized.  The  New  York  State  Housing  and  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  has  recently  published  a 
report  which  shows  that  the  most  economical  size  which  a 
community  can  have  is  about  75,000.  Above  that  size, 
and  below  that  size,  everything  costs  too  much,  per  capita. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  intellectual  and  mora'l  arguments 
for  smaller  communities ;  but  this  economic  argument  will 
some  day  have  its  way :  we  move  on  toward  the  intelligent 
community,  within  which  we  shall  have  all  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  most  highly  developed  civilization — but  not 
at  the  expense  of  those  primitive  rootages  which  make  life 
itself,  in  the  long  run,  worth  living. 

Within  such  a  community,  the  spiritual  energies  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  social  groups  as  well,  will 
have  some  chance  of  being  released  and  nourished  and 
developed.  Here  feeling  for  the  group,  for  one's  own 
kind,  for  neighbors,  for  humanity,  will  have  room  to  grow 
and  bloom,  without  becoming  sentimental.  Here,  the 
longing  of  youth  for  action,  for  contacts  with  real  things, 
for  mastery,  for  creation,  will  have  some  chance  of  being 
realized.  Here  men  will  once  again  be  personal,  so  that 
the  sense  of  justice  and  fair-play  may  revive,  after  our 
orgy  of  impersonality  in  the  unneighborly,  mechanistic 
cities  of  the  present.  Here  the  desire  for  beauty,  ro- 
mance, freedom,  adventure,  escape — now  so  urgent  in  our 
cities,  and  so  continually  thwarted,  and  turned  into  sickly, 
sentimental,  or  criminal  forms — will  find  adequate  op- 
portunity. Here  the  human  spirit  will  have  riches  enough 
to  enable  it  to  develop  broadly,  universally,  and  still  to 
maintain  its  integrity  and  inviolability.     Here  knowledge 
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will  be  found  not  remote  from  participatory  experience 
and  understanding:  knowledge  that  illuminates  and  sup- 
ports the  meanings  and  aspirations  of  life. 

No  community  can  be  permanently  "organized''  into  any 
pre-determined  form:  incalculable  biological,  economic, 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  are  too  insistent  for  that.  But 
human  beings  are  real:  they  are  not  myths,  or  wraiths,  or 
devils,  or  angels.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  nature 
(though  not  merely  to  the  order  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
or  to  the  biological  order).  They  can  be  understood,  at 
least  in  part,  in  terms  of  stimuli  and  responses.  Minds 
are  real,  too :  there  are  areas  within  which  all  minds  reach 
a  more  or  less  common  agreement,  but  beyond  which  they 
take  their  several  ways  into  their  own  caves  and  dens,  or 
into  their  adventurings  with  life  and  time.  There  is  not 
much  use  quarreling  with  minds :  happily,  a  human  com- 
munity must  have  variety,  color,  wealth  of  interest,  broad 
ranges  of  activities,  the  uttermost  freedom  of  the  spirit. 
The  infinite  variability  of  human  beings — which  is  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  real  democracy — will  find  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  concept  and  actuality  of  an  infi- 
nitely variable  community. 

No  community  can  be  organized  into  permanent  forms. 
Hence,  there  are  some  famous  old  legends  that  we  must 
deny  and  forget.  Schools  do  not  educate :  they  school. 
Policemen  do  not  keep  order :  they  are,  at  best,  merely 
signs  that  order  is  being  kept.  Churches  do  not  make  the 
community  good:  at  their  best  they  merely  publish  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  good  people  in  the  community. 
Marriage  does  not  prevent  sexual  promiscuity;  the  fam- 
ily does  not  make  society  moral:  at  the  best  it  holds 
some  few  of  the  community  to  a  conventional  standard  of 
conduct.     Business   does  not  provide   for  the   economic 
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needs  of  the  community :  at  the  best  there  are  large  areas 
of  the  community  that  hve  just  on,  or  just  over  the  mar- 
gin of  subsistence,  without  comfort,  without  means  for 
freedom. 

But  the  community  does  educate!  It  educates  all  of 
us  by  its  processes  and  its  functions;  by  its  structures 
and  its  institutions ;  by  its  repressions  and  its  illegalities ; 
by  its  sincerities  and  by  its  lies ;  by  its  legends  and  faiths ; 
by  its  great  spirits  and  its  ''damaged"  souls;  by  its  pro- 
fessions and  its  practices.  It  educates  us  by  its  schools 
— ^but  few  can  tell  what  the  lessons  are  that  we  really 
learn  at  school.  It  educates  us  by  its  churches — but  few 
know  whether  the  lessons  learned  at  church  are  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  rational  beings.  It  educates  us  by  its 
economic  activities — but  few  know  whether  those  les- 
sons tend  toward  decency  and  humanity  or  toward  fraud 
and  the  undermining  of  social  and  individual  integrity. 
So,  all  the  way  through,  the  community  educates  us 
— ^by  its  lecturings  and  by  its  silences :  and  no  one  knows 
which  is  the  more  to  be  desired — an  hour  of  lecturing  by 
some  high-priced  orator,  or  ten  minutes  of  silence  in  a 
quiet  corner.  Except  that — few  of  us  can  endure  the 
fetter. 

Can  the  Community  Do  Anything  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation?— But  education  is  not  merely  influence.  It  is 
still  something  deeply  fundamental  and  real,  something 
that  tears  us  to  pieces  by  its  significant  processes  and  puts 
us  back  together  again  in  new  ways.  Education  is  tfue 
creation  : 

A  creator  takes  life  apart — ^his  own  mental  life  included — 
and  puts  it  together  again  in  new  arrangements.  More  ac- 
curately, he  dissociates  some  part  of  life  and  then  reassociates 
some  of  the  fragments  with  others  in  his  possession  so  that  the 
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result  is  something  new  and  unified  and  important.  Sometimes 
two  bits  of  life  that  are  utterly  colorless  and  inconsequential 
when  standing  apart  become  startling  and  momentous  when 
brought  together.  If  just  the  right  units  enter  into  the  com- 
putation, the  whole  may  be  infinitely  more  significant  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts.^ 

Where  does  such  educating  go  on?  The  colleges  are 
confessing  these  days  that  they  can  no  longer  secure 
such  results,  or  at  least,  that  they  cannot  count  on  such 
results.  The  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  recently  said  that  the  present  college  and  university 
cannot  promise  to  turn  out  creative  men.  The  president 
of  Columbia  University  is  gravely  doubtful  about  the 
university's  ability  to  replace  its  own  educated  men : 

The  most  pressing  and  insistent  of  all  university  problems  at 
the  moment  is  the  finding  of  men  soundly  and  broadly  trained, 
with  philosophic  grasp  of  their  chosen  field  of  knowledge,  with 
large  intellectual  outlook  and  sympathy,  and  with  eager  com- 
petence to  press  forward  into  new  fields  and  to  carry  an  en- 
thusiastic company  of  younger  scholars  with  them.  If  such 
can  be  found,  the  immediate  future  of  the  university  is  secure; 
but  if  they  cannot  be  found,  then  the  outlook  is  difficult  and 
dark  indeed.^^ 

President  Butler  fears  that  the  university  has  almost 
forgotten  how  to  educate: 

The  fact  is  that  early  and  intense  specialization  which  has 
been  widely  urged  for  various  insufficient  and  unconvincing 
reasons  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.     Specialism  is  the  parent 

9  Brown,   The   Creative   Spirit    (1925)    p.  3. 

10  Annual    Report,    Columbia    University    (1925) 

If  our  teachers  have  become  the  foe  of  knowledge  and  the  mortal 
enemy  of  wisdom,  then  what  shall  an  "intelligent"  community  do 
with    them?    And    in    place    of    them? 
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of  information,  and  of  a  certain  type  of  skill,  but  it  is  the  foe  of 
knowledge  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  wisdom. 

But  if  Specialism  has  ruined  education  whither  shall 
we  turn?  ''Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where 
is  the  place  of  understanding?"  This  is  the  greatest  of 
our  present  problems,  "and  until  we  find  a  creative  solu- 
tion for  it  we  are  lost  indeed.     This  is  the  difficulty : 

We  have  identified  education  with  bits  of  knowledge; 
and  we  have  even  assumed  that  anyone  who  had  a  bit  of 
knowledge  could  teach  it  to  some  other  person!  Our 
schools  have  gone  the  limit  in  this  fallacy  of  identifying 
knowledge  with  bits  of  fact,  and  teaching  with  giving 
over  such  bits  of  information.  The  result  is  that  for 
teacher  as  well  as  pupil,  knowledge  has  no  social  rootage 
— no  community  background,  no  personal  significance. 
A  phonograph  can  "teach"  suc^  facts  as  well  as  a  person 
can. 

But  if  we  are  ever  again  to  have  a  real  education,  we 
must  get  back  to  wisdom,  to  individuals  whose  lives  are 
wisdom,  whose  beings  are  rooted  in  humanity,  who  have, 
therefore,  in  their  natures,  the  correlates  of  real  com- 
munities, and  who  will  be  able  to  make  knowledge  once 
more  significant.  There  is  no  escape  from  schoolish 
fragmentariness  of  information  save  in  social  richness  of 
insight  and  understanding.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
specialized  instructor  save  in  the  wise  teacher  whose  life 
is  his  riches.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  sterile  intellec- 
tualism  of  the  present  school  save  in  that  inclusive  hu- 
manity which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  human  com- 
munities. 

The  Outlines  of  a  Community  Program. — In  every 
community,  however  fragmentary,  education  of  a  real 
sort  goes  on,  to-day;  if  not  in  the  schools,  then  in  inci- 
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dental  ways,  and  in  the  actual  processes  of  living.  In 
every  real  community  some  bit  of  education  looking  to- 
ward a  more  intelligent,  a  more  mature,  a  more  whole- 
some, a  more  joyful,  a  more  beautiful  community  of  the 
future,  is  to  be  found.  Some  of  this  education  we  de- 
spise, or  affect  to  despise,  because  it  is  opportunist,  or 
superficial,  or  practical,  or  religious,  or  lacking  in  the 
power  to  "confer  standing."  Some  of  it  we  rightly  con- 
demn: any  educational  organization  that  promises  to 
give  anyone  mental  power,  lies  in  all  its  professions, 
whether  it  be  a  correspondence  school,  a  personality  in- 
stitute, a  barber  college,  or  a  well-known  university. 
But  any  movement,  or  institution,  that  proposes  to  help 
men  and  women  find  some  new  increment  of  knowledge 
or  understanding  or  skill  or  ability  through  their  own  hard 
efforts — is  socially  valuable  and  should  be  supported 
whether  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  '"standard"  institu- 
tions or  not.  Wherever  men  and  women  are  struggling 
with  the  attempt  to  understand,  to-day,  whether  in  study 
groups,  in  library  reading,  and  research  rooms,  in  genial 
conversation,  or  in  the  silence  of  individual  meditation, 
there  a  university  is  in  operation  and  the  future  is  in 
process. 

Moreover,  the  effort  to  "standardize"  all  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  methods,  processes,  and  results  is 
something  that  must  be  fought  with  all  the  strength  that 
men  of  insight  have.  Complaint  was  made  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Adult  Education  at  Cleveland 
(October  1925)  that  many  adult  education  efforts  were 
going  on  outside  existent  school  systems.  The  Danes 
have  found  that  democracy  needs  more  than  one  kind  of 
school:  it  needs  a  school  for  the  older  knowledges,  and 
such  a  school  may  properly  be  systematized  within  limits. 
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But  democracy  also  needs  an  education  that  shall  fight 
all  systematizing;  that  shall  stand  for  free  mind  and  un- 
impeded growth:  and  it  would  be  the  gravest  folly  to 
"standardize"  such  an  education!  We  need  some  edu- 
cation that  is  not  standardized,  and  some  schools  that 
refuse  to  be  systematized.  We  need  some  educational 
influences  that  flame  through  our  dull  lives,  uncontrolled. 
Adult  education  needs,  too,  to  take  into  account  all 
the  influences  that  are  now  working  for  free  mind,  espe- 
cially for  free  mind  for  the  young  adult ;  particularly 
that  the  young  adult  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  for 
himself  whether  he  shall  be  a  traditionalist  or  a  free  soul 
in  the  world  of  free  minds.  Adult  education  needs  to 
find  all  such  influences  and  give  them  the  fellowship  of 
all  individuals  and  agencies  working  to  like  ends.  Adult 
education  needs  to  work  out  a  community  objective  that 
will  relate  these  existent  agencies, — not  that  those  agencies 
may  be  controlled,  or  their  ends  standardized,  but  that 
each  and  all  may  secure  the  help  that  comes  of  knowing 
that  others  in  the  community  are  working  to  the  same 
ends. 

^.^.The  conditions  under  which  we  live  are  extremely 
variable,  of  course,  and  the  patterns  of  community  life 
and  of  adult  education  will  therefore  be  quite  as  variable, 
if  we  are  wise.  The  village  is  the  normal  instrument  of 
adult  education  in  Denmark,  to-day,  as  it  was  for  two 
centuries  or  so  in  New  England  and  the  American  east 
in  general,  until  industrialism,  attractions  of  large  cities, 
and  the  decay  of  agriculture,  undermined  the  strength  of 
the  village,  leaving  in  its  place  whatever  is  valid  in  Lewis's 
portrait  of  Main  Street.  In  England  this  problem  of  the 
revitalizing  of  village  life  has  been  undertaken  by  groups 
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of  interested  people,  as  a  definite  part  of  the  problem  of 
adult  education.  They  conceive  it  as  an  educational  prob- 
lem, and  they  have  devised  the  plan  of  a  village  college, 
which  is  to  be  the  non-academic  center  of  the  intellectual 
renaissance  of  English  village  life.  The  plan  is  not 
wholly  adaptable  to  American  village  life,  but  it  has  ele- 
ments of  great  value  even  for  our  own  villages.  ^^  But 
our  agricultural  areas  are  still  too  precariously  situated 
economically  for  us  to  expect  them  to  give  much  voluntary 
attention  to  the  problems  of  general  education.  Most 
American  vilfages  are  too  much  devoted  to  the  existent 
order  of  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  to  consider  making 
those  schools  over  voluntarily;  and  they  are  too  much 
opposed  to  paying  taxes  on  the  other  hand,  to  accept  any 
general  state  program  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  cities  all  is  confusion  and  babbling  of  tongues. 
Here  and  there  a  group  is  struggling  with  this  confusion 
in  a  limited  area.  The  social  settlements  are  probably 
most  favorably  located  for  undertaking  a  general  city- 
wide  program  of  adult  education. 

The  following  proposals  were  criticized  and  tentatively 
accepted  by  a  group  of  social  settlement  workers  in  New 
York  City  in  1926.  This  tentative  plan  reveals  the  spirit 
of  the  Danish  Folk  college,  and  it  recognizes  the  city's 
enormous  educational  task.  Such  a  plan  probably  cannot 
be  fully  carried  out  anywhere.  But  American  life  must 
get  social  intelligence  and  imagination  into  its  education 
in  some  way.  This  is  an  effort  to  find  rootage  for  edu- 
cational intelligence  in  the  actual  folkways  of  the  city. 
These  proposals  are  here  reproduced  unchanged  except 

11  The  Village  CoZ/e^^— published  by  the  British  Institute  of 
Adult  Education. 
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for  such  slight  editing  as  is  necessary  to  m^ke  them  in- 
telligible : 

Elements  of  An  Educational  Program  for  the  United  Neigh- 
borhood Houses : — The  existence  of  a  United  Neighborhood 
House  Association  implies  that  under  present  conditions  local 
settlement  programs  must  be  something*  more  than  merely  local 
efforts.  They  must  have  genuine  outlooks  into  the  life  of  the 
whole  city  and  the  contemporary  world.  Such  a  program  will 
involve  attention  to  the  following  fundamen4;als  of  procedure : 

1.  Activities  of  local  houses: 

(a)  Organization  of  a  local  educational  program  in  each 
House,  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  various 
age  levels ;  and  with  tKe  definite  purpose  of  making  the  program 
culminate  in  the  interests  of  the  17-21  age  group — not  in  a  too 
conscious  way,  but  quite  naturally;  and,  also*,  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  relating  this  local  program  to  the  general  program  of 
the  United  Houses — not  by  subordinating  the  local  House  to 
a  city  program,  but  by  the  contribution  of  the  local  House  to 
city-wide  interests. 

(b)  One  member,  at  least,  of  each  local  House  staff  should 
be  a  student  of  modern  education — a  leader  and  a  critic  in  this 
field.  And  the  educational  programs  of  the  local  Houses  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  modern  social  peda- 
gogy. 

(c)  Each  House  should  be  able  to  find  at  least  one  young  per- 
son each  year — between  17  and  21  plus- — who  will  be  interested 
in  becoming  a  student  of  real  things  in  the  city's  life,  a  worker 
in  social  affairs,  and  in  some  measure  a  leader  in  the  city's 
life.  From  year  to  year,  the  number  of  such  young  people 
should  grow.  For  this  novel  sort  of  education  these  young 
people  will  need  to  feel  that  they  have  social  support  and  under- 
standing at  home.  (The  local  House  needs  this  sort  of  ex- 
tension of  itself,  as  much  as  the  city  needs  it.) 

2.  Phases  of  a  General  Plan  of  the  City  at  large: 

(a)  We  must  find — to  begin  with — in  the  whole  city  three  or 
four  teachers:  men  and  women  who  know  the  city;  who  have 
the  best  of  modern  civilization  within  their  own  experiences; 
who  have  spiritual  and  intellectual  resources  enough  to  teach 
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without  hooks;  and  who   can  attract  and  hold  young  peopU 
by  the  warmth  of  their  own  interests  in  life^^ 

(b)  We  must  find  a  director  who  can  bring  together  these 
teachers  and  the  young  people  from  the  Houses,  and  organize 
a  spiritual  and  intellectual  bond  without  destroying  the  native 
vitality  of  either  the  young  or  the  teachers. 

(c)  We  must  find  a  central  meeting  place  for  the  group,  and 
arrange  the  details  of  the  educational  terms.  (For  the  first 
year  or  two,  the  experiment  can  be  made  with  evening,  or 
Saturday  afternoon,  or  Sunday  groups.  After  a  year  or  two, 
if  the  plan  works  out,  definite  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  community  life  to  run  for  four  to  six  months  each  year.) 

3.  Tying  the  local  and  city  programs  together: 

A  training  course  for  the  educational  leaders  of  the  various 
Houses — not  on  academic  lines,  but  in  terms  of  the  newer 
educational  psychology,  the  growth  of  Adult  Education  move- 
ments, the  meaning  of  the  Danish  developments  and  similar 
trends,  and  whatever  will  help  the  educational  leaders  better 
to  understand  their  local  and  city-wide  problems.  This  should 
be  provided  somewhere  in  the  city,  under  leadership  that  is 
competent  to  deal  with  issues  set  forth  in  (i)  and  (2)  above; 
and  that  is  free  from  the  blight  of  academicism  and  standard' 
ization. 

4.  There  are  many  lines  of  educational  interest  that  could 
profitably  be  developed  in  such  a  program.  Here  are  a  num^ 
ber  from  among  which  three  or  four  might  have  to  be  selected 
to  begin  with: 

(a)  A  Geography  of  Races  and  Neighborhoods  and  Cultures, 
— their  possible  contributions  to  the  ultimate  contours  and  cul- 
tures of  the  city-at-large.  (This  does  not  contemplate  a  ''melt- 
ing pot"  but  a  recognition  of  the  pluralism  of  cultures  and 
values  in  the  cosmopolitan  world  of  to-day.) 

(b)  Underlying  and  Interpenetrating  Forces  and  Factors  of 
the  City — Economic,  Psychological,  Moral,  Political — which 
help  to  determine  the  directions  of  our  city  drifts.     There  are 

12  It  may  be  the  city  can  no  more  provide  such  teachers  than  the 
university  can  replace  its  own  retiring  staff.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  so — then  there  is  nothing  for  our  industrial  and  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion to  do  but  to  choke  to  death  on  it$  own  sawdust. 
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many  historical  factors  involved  in  this  complex  of  the  city's 
more  or  less  unconscious  life;  should  we  not  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  forces  that  are  operative  in  determining  the 
directions  of  our  lives? 

(c)  Newer  Responsibilities  that  have  come  upon  the  in- 
dividual by  reason  of  the  development  of  this  complex  life. 
Most  individuals  are  able  to  shirk  most  of  these  responsibilities; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  shirked,  either  others  must  carry  them, 
or  the  community  must  sag  so  much. 

(d)  World-wide  cultures  that  have  become  the  possible  heri- 
tage of  all  peoples  through  the  development  of  world-wide 
travel,  world-wide  intercommunication  and  the  inescapable  meet- 
ing of  all  people. 

(e)  Present  effective  machineries  of  the  city — by  means  of 
which  the  actual  programs  of  daily  life  are  carried  out;  which 
control  most  of  our  activities ;  which  forward  or  balk  the  hu- 
mane will  of  the  people;  and  which  must  be  made  more  in- 
telligent for  the  future  and  more  responsive  to  the  real  will  of 
the  community. 

(f)  Existent  social  programs  of  a  city-wide  extent — health, 
education,  social  work,  recreation,  etc. — which  call  for  energy 
and  which  could  be  made  avenues  of  adventure  for  young  people 
who  are  seeking  means  of  testing  their  strength  against  the 
problems  of  the  times.  Some  of  these  programs  will  be  pallia- 
tive; others  will  be  definitely  reconstructive. 

In  all  these  lines  The  City  should  be  the  text-book.  There 
will  be  other  reference  books.  But  the  intention  of  ihe  courses 
should  be  to  help  young  people  realize  the  city — and  its  prob- 
lems— with  a  broad  intelligence,  a  genuine  tolerance,  and  a  strong 
will  to  have  a  share  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  age.  ^ 

Cultivating  the  Vital  Rcx)ts  of  Experience. — The 

foregoing  program  is  related  to  a  particular  type  of  group 
interest  in  a  particular  city.  But  all  our  cities  are  full 
of  vital,  active  interests,  w^hich  stumble  and  fumble  with 
"schemes"  and  "plans,"  and  which  seek  some  real  way 
of  giving  what  remains  of  their  intelligence  a  fighting 
chance.     There   are   many   self -active   groups   in  many 
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ranges  of  positive  value  in  our  cities  and  in  our  rural  re- 
gions, too.  In  New  York  City  for  instance,  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  a  group  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house in  the  field  of  experimental  dramatics  has  chalknged 
all  the  pueriHties  and  infantilisms  of  Broadway,  and  stim- 
ulated the  imaginations  of  the  most  intelligent  dramatic 
critics.  Some  few  churches  have  dared  to  be  intelligent  ; 
here  and  there  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done  real  things  for 
youth;  almost  everywhere  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  justified 
its  existence  to  the  critical  intelligence ;  here  and  there  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  the  new  Pioneer  Youth  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  carrying  on  education  that 
will  last  through  into  the  adult  areas  of  life.  There  has 
been  much  reality  in  the  work  of  the  various  playground 
movements  and  associations.  Many  such  efforts  merely 
await  for  that  adult  support  that  we  talk  so  much  about — 
but  which  we  so  largely  fail  to  give,  because  we  fear  the 
unforeseen  outcomes.  But  there  is  enough  latent  intel- 
lectual "maneuvering"  going  on  in  our  communities,  even 
now  to  provide  eventual  rootage  for  all  the  adult  edu- 
cational programs  we  shall  need,  if  only  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  in  an  intelligence  that  is  free,  and 
uninstitutionalized. 

To  be  sure,  as  already  intimated,  the  cry  of  all  workers 
is  for  method,  "technic."  *'Tell  us  how  these  things  are 
to  be  done !"  But  no  technic  can  be  given.  The  technic 
of  a  vital  activity  must  inhere  in  and  be  wrought  out 
of  that  activity.  We  have  been  intellectually  debauched 
by  the  vogue  of  ''methods."  Educators  want  handbooks 
such  as  insurance  solicitors  carry  which  will  always  tell 
them  what  to  do  under  any  circumstance.  The  future  is 
still  in  the  womb  of  the  present.  The  technics  of  that  de- 
liverance must  appear  in  the  processes  them.selves. 
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The  Rural  Community. — We  must  return  if  but  for 
a  word  to  the  rural  community.  The  city  is  America's 
problem,  in  a  sense.  Sinclair  Lewis's  Main  Street  shows 
how  the  village  is  being  sapped  of  its  moral  and  intellectual 
life  by  the  insidious  lures  of  the  city — not  to  the  ultimate 
strengthening  of  the  city,  but  merely  to  the  moral  im- 
poverishment of  both  city  and  country.  There  is,  prob- 
ably, at  present  little  hope  for  the  rural  community  as  a 
center  of  intelligent  and  hopeful  living,  save  in  those  re- 
moter parts  of  the  country  where  the  immediate  effects 
of  city  drift  are  not  so  disastrous.  Eventually  we  shall 
have  again  a  real  community  life,  but  it  will  probably  be, 
generally  speaking,  not  the  old  rural  community,  or  even 
the  village  community  by  itself.  It  will  probably  be  the 
"regional  community,"  a  rational  combination  of  the  city 
and  the  country  organized  upon  ''regional"  lines. ^^  Or 
it  may  be  some  such  community  life  as  that  portrayed  in 
Mr.  C.  J.  Galpin's  Rural  Social  Problems, — though  it 
seems  certain  that  nothing  good  can  come  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  our  community  life  to  the  blight  of  suburbanism. 

Hope  for  the  rural  community,  or  for  the  "regional" 
community  lies  in  the  eventual  discovery  by  Americans 
that  there  is  more  to  life  than  making  money,  or  in  having 
the  ''things''  that  now  so  largely  compel  our  admiration 
and  our  desires.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rural  com- 
munity was  a  center  of  living  and  of  education,  primitive 
and  crude,  but  real  and  productive  of  actual  results.  That 
time  will  not  return  in  just  the  old  ways.  But  the 
Danish  rural  community  offers  us  some  clue  to  what  it 
might  be.  We  might  still  save  some  fragments  of  rural 
living,  by  establishing  in  our  rural  centers  means  of  a 

13  The  Survey  Graphic  for  May  i,  1925  for  fuller  details  of  this 
program. 
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real  education — with  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  values 
emphasized — and  with  teachers  who  are  wise  enough 
to  cultivate  the  rural  community  as  the  farmer  cultivates 
his  field  of  corn.  Perhaps  that  is  asking  too  much  of 
our  communities  and  of  our  teachers.  But  here  and 
there — in  some  remote  mountain  sections,  North  and 
South — efforts  are  being  made  in  a  quiet  way  to  work 
out  the  Danish  solution.  Perhaps  the  effort  is  being  made 
too  late.  Perhaps  it  is  not  being  made  in  the  right  sorts 
of  communities.  Perhaps  the  teachers  are  not  wise 
enough  to  do  the  work.  The  results  will  take  time,  and 
in  the  long  run  they  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  every  effort  that  is  being  made  to  let  light 
in  upon  our  life  is  an  effort  that  should  have  our  admira- 
tion, and  every  assistance  we  can  give  it  in  its  efforts 
to  be  critically  and  socially  intelligent. 

Summary: — The  full  impact  of  all  these  suggestions 
can  be  sensed  in  some  such  summary  as  the  following : 

1.  Adult  education  must  work  for  the  release  and 
development  of  spiritual  povv^ers  in  individual  and  com- 
munity.    These  powers  will  include 

Feeling  for  the  group,  for  one's  own  kind 
Longing  for  action:  for  mastery  of  things:  for  crea- 
tion and  control 

Sense  of  justice  and  fair  play 
Desire  for  beauty,  romance,  adventure,  freedom 
Integrity  and  inviolability  of  the  human  spirit 
Longing  for  knowledge  as  a  means  of  understanding 
and  illumination  of  the  meanings  of  life. 

2.  Adult  education  must  develop  instrumentalities,  and 
a  community  life  as  a  whole  which  will  guarantee — as 
far  as  may  be — the  eventual  release  and  development  of 
the  powers  named  above,  and  the  subordination  of  every- 
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thing  else  to  these  guarantees.  But  no  community  plan 
can  be  made  to  order;  nor  will  any  plan  remain  per- 
manently desirable  or  feasible.  The  spirit  of  individuals 
and  groups  must  be  endlessly  sensitive  and  alert  to  the 
changing  conditions,  problems  and  possibilities. 

3.  The  organization  of  an  educational  center, — for 
example,  the  non-academic  school  on  the  general  lines 
of  a  Danish  People's  College — as  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  a  center  to  which  the  best  of  the  com- 
munity will  flow  for  redistribution  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
community;  and  as  an  instrument  for  the  continous  dis- 
entanglement of  the  interests,  powers  and  values  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups — in  order  that  these  may  be  clari- 
fied, developed  and  continuously  organized  into  an  intel- 
ligent personal  life.  For  these  purposes,  clear  thinking 
about  Hfe  and  the  problems  of  the  world  is  a  fundamental 
prerequisite — something  to  be  endlessly  sought  after.  (It 
may  be  possible  that  "clear  thinking"  is  a  myth:  if  so, 
then  "spiritual  education"  must  shortly  degenerate  into 
the  intolerant  orthodoxies  of  the  churches;  there  can  be 
no  real  spiritual  life  for  any  long  period  without  critical 
examination  of  the  sources,  bearings  and  direction  of  that 
life.) 

In  any  "clear  thinking"  the  mind  of  the  thinker  must 
face  the  contrasts  between  the  traditionalisms  of  the  past 
and  the  demands  of  the  present  and  future.  Out  of  this 
may  come  something  that  can  rightly  be  called  both  a 
"scientific  outlook"  and  a  "spiritual  awakening" — for  in 
the  long  run  these  two  attitudes  are  but  phases  of  the 
same  thing. 

At  least  four  lines  of  possible  approach  to  these  con- 
trasts appear : 
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(a)  History  as  the  adventure  of  humanity  from  the 
primitive  past  to  the  present  and  into  the  future. 

(b)  Literature  and  the  arts  as  the  creative  expressions 
of  the  human  spirit  at  various  stages  of  this  adventure. 

(c)  Science  as  the  gradual  development  of  a  more  ad- 
equate way  of  dealing  with  and  thinking  about  life  and 
the  world — in  the  various  stages  of  this  adventure. 

(d)  The  community  of  the  present  as  the  net  results 
of  this  whole  adventure  to  date — and  as  presenting  not 
a  final  stage  in  the  adventure  but  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
problems  lying  at  various  distances  along  the  way  from 
the  primitive  world  of  custom  and  tradition  to  the  hoped- 
for  world  of  social  intelligence  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
EPILOGIUM  ET  APOLOGIUM 

There  is  something  between  the  gross  speciaHzed  values  of 
the  mere  practical  man,  and  the  thin  specialized  values  of  the 
mere  scholar.  Both  types  have  missed  something;  and  if  you 
add  together  the  two  sets  of  values  you  do  not  obtain  the  miss- 
ing elements.  What  is  wanted  is  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
finite variety  of  vivid  values  achieved  by  an  organism  in  its 
proper  environment.  When  you  understand  all  about  the  sun 
and  all  about  the  atmosphere  and  all  about  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  you  may  still  miss  the  radiance  of  the  sunset.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  the  direct  perception  of  the  concrete  achieve- 
ment of  a  thing  in  its  actuality.  We  want  concrete  fact  with 
a  high  light  thrown  on  what  is  relevant  to  its  preciousness. 

Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (1926),  p.  279. 

No  man  is  educated  who  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  job, 
and  I  think  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  to  be  educated  you 
must  know  enough  of  other  men's  jobs  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  part  they  are  playing  in  life,  to  play  your  own  part, 
to  sympathize  with  other  men,  and  to  play  your  own  part  at 
your  work,  and  your  own  part  as  a  member  of  the  Common- 
wealth— in  other  words  to  have  humanity. 

Stanley  Baldwin,  Birkbeck  Centenary  Lectures  (1922),  p. 
172. 

Our  aim  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of  consciousness  in  each  in- 
dividual so  that  he  or  she  is  aware  of,  and  at  home  With,  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true. 

Horace  Fleming,  Settlements  and  their  Outlook  (1922),  p.  82. 

The  student  must  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  judgment. 

Frank  McMurray,  How  to  Study,  p.  213. 
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Some  take  education  lightly,  as  if  it  were  a  luxury  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things.  It  is  not.  The  task  of 
education — not  of  children  but  of  the  race  of  men — is 
the  real  task  of  the  future, — if  there  is  to  be  a  future 
for  oitr  civilization.  For  this  is  the  undeniable  fact : 
the  mind  of  our  age  is  not  now  equal  to  the  problems  of  our 
age!  Our  statesmen  cannot  solve  our  problems  of  state; 
our  industrialists  cannot  solve  our  economic  problems; 
our  religionists  grow  ever  more  bitter  about  our  religious 
problems ;  our  educators  confess  that  the  meanings  of  edu- 
cation grow  increasingly  elusive. 

These  facts  are  in  themselves  not  disastrous — for  they 
but  betray  what  has  always  been  true  of  every  age.  The 
disastrous  aspect  of  these  facts  appears  when  we  ask 
whether  the  age  has  any  considerable  desire  to  discover, 
release,  develop  and  discipline  the  mind  that  will  be  ade- 
quate to  these  problems.  Any  program  for  the  discovery 
of  latent  mind,  release  of  new  mind,  development  of  more 
comprehensive  intelligence  and  discipline  of  all  these  new 
energies  to  an  intelligent  grasping  of  the  tasks  of  the  new 
age  fills  our  folkway  minds  with  fear.  We  cannot  live 
with  our  problems,  for  they  slowly  destroy  us  (as  in  the 
recent  great  war^  and  in  all  contemporary  violence); 
yet  we  cannot  live  without  them,  for  to  get  rid  of  them 
would  mean  change,  and  we  hesitate  to  face  the  unpredict- 
able issues  of  change. 

Hence  we  face  the  world  much  like  children,  fearful  of 
the  shadows,  and  still  more  fearful  of  the  strange  lights 
that  shine  ahead.  We  may  never  grow  up  to  mature  stat- 
ure, for  we  were  probably  intellectually  stunted  in  child- 
hood. Professor  Stuart  Paton's  diagnosis  may  be  true: 
"Seventy -five  per  cent  of  our  brain  power  was  definitely 
put  out  of  business  in  youth." 
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Where  the  Fault  Lies. — Our  difficulty  lies  in  our  false 
philosophy  of  life  and  the  world.  We  refuse  to  admit 
the  principle  of  evolution  into  our  scheme  of  life.  We 
insist  upon  having  a  finished  world  in  which  growth  comes 
to  an  end ;  in  which  education  can  be  completed;  in  which 
the  human  child  becomes  an  adult  with  no  further  use  for 
intellectual  development.  The  dictionary,  tells  us  that  the 
adult  is  the  pluperfect  adolescent.  Pluperfect  means  per- 
fect beyond  addition,  perfect  plus — the  perfect  finished  and 
"done  to  a  turn." 

An  adolescent  is  one  who  is  growing;  but  an  adult  is 
one  who  has  completed  the  processes  of  growing,  who  is 
past  all  further  growth.  The  adult  is  finished  physically : 
he  is  fully  grown  up.  But  he  is  more  than  that,  as  the 
word  is  commonly  used.  He  is  grown  up  and  finished 
in  every  way:  there  lies  the  tragedy! 

The  adolescent  is  growing  up  physically,  as  is  proper; 
he  is  growing  up  emotionally,  as  he  should;  and,  if  all 
goes  well,  he  is  growing  up  intellectually  too.  But  this 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  prob- 
lems of  human  psychology.     The  difficulty  is  this : 

Growing  up  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  these 
different  phases  of  the  life  of  the  human  being.  Growing 
up  physically  means  coming  to  the  end  of  physical  develop- 
ment. Growing  up  emotionally  means  to  get  one's  emo- 
tions more  or  less  under  control,  so  that  in  the  crises  of 
life  emotion  can  do  its  proper  work  in  experience  without 
interfering  too  much  with  the  other  functions  of  our  be- 
ings such  as  intelligence  and  will.  That  is  to  say,  growing 
up  physically  and  emotionally  means  establishing  certain 
controls  and  uses  within  the  ranges  of  these  adolescent 
experiences. 

But  growing  up  intellectually  means  something  very  dif- 
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ferent:  it  means  the  development  of  intellectual  powers 
that  are  increasingly  capable  and  venturesome;  it  means 
the  escape  from  adolescent  limitations  into  the  boundless- 
ness of  mind.  The  intelligence  of  the  mature  man  ranges 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  physical  environment:  it 
takes  in  the  universe  and  all  times ;  it  encompasses  the  past 
and  adventures  the  future.  That  is,  the  intellect  grows 
most  ready  for  adventure  just  when  the  body  has  attained 
its  full  growth ! 

Unfortunately  our  traditional  conceptions  of  life  and 
education  and  the  world  assume  that  growing  up  means 
the  same  thing  in  all  three  of  these  areas :  that  the  mind 
should  "get  its  growth"  and  "settle  down"  just  as  the  body 
does.  The  intellect  is  expected  to  get  itself  under  control 
and  keep  itself  within  bounds  just  as  the  disciplined  body 
does,  and  just  as  the  well-ordered  emotional  life  does. 
This  assumption  appears  in  the  belief  that  "education"  is 
something  that  the  individual  "gets"  during  certain  years ; 
something  that  he  gets  through  with  and  graduates  from ; 
something  that  he  need  never  bother  with  more,  just  as 
he  need  bother  no  more  about  changing  the  size  of  his 
shoes ;  something  that  should  fit  him  neatly  just  as  his  hat 
does. 

It  is  this  customary  belief  that  education  and  mind  can 
be  finished,  as  the  body  can  be  finished — an  inheritance 
from  neolithic  folkways — ^that  gives  us  our  conventional 
"adult"  :  the  man  or  woman  of  mature  years  who  has 
ceased  to  grow;  who  is  "sot  in  his  ways,"  in  temper  and 
mind,  and  who  goes  through  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years  of 
life  without  ever  changing  his  mind  on  any  problem. 

The  genesis  of  this  adult  is  not  to  be  traced  directly 
to  the  adolescent — whose  characteristic  is  growth.  A 
great  dislocation  has  taken  place  somewhere,  somehow,  be- 
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tween  the  adolescent  and  the  adult.  The  adult  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  described  not  in  terms  of  genesis  but  in  terms  of 
exodus :  he  has  come  to  his  ad  ultima,  to  his  finish,  to  his 
pluperfect  destiny.  There  is  nothing  ahead  for  him  but  a 
little  more  of  the  same :  he  is  an  ad-ult. 

The  educational  crime  of  modern  centuries — it  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  crime — has  been  the  acceptance  of  this  ad- 
ult— this  primitive  member  of  a  primitive  tribe — as  the 
educational  objective  of  modern  scientific  ages.  Our 
schools  have  accepted  him.  It  is  true  our  universities  have 
sometimes  ridiculed  the  ad-ult  of  other  folkways;  but 
that  has  not  stimulated  them  to  avoid  reproducing  him  in 
terms  of  the  finalities  of  their  own  day.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  "education"  should  be  judged  by  the  finished 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  graduate.  The  world  is 
not,  for  'our  schools,  to  be  left  open,  intellectually  toward 
the  future :  it  is  to  be  closed  up  and  the  lid  clamped  down. 
Schooling  has  been  a  process  of  so  finishing  minds  that 
they  can  fit  comfortably  into  a  finished  world. 

To  this  neolithic  doctrine  Professor  William  James  in- 
advertently added  the  weight  of  his  enormous  influence 
when  he  wrote  in  his  psychology  that  the  human  mind  be- 
comes essentially  ''set"  at  some  early  age.  His  opinion 
was  not  based  upon  experimental  evidence ;  it  grew  out  of 
his  general  doctrine  of  habit,  and  the  physical  basis  of 
habit,  and  his  general  belief  that  the  functioning  of 
*'mind"  was  determined  by  the  ''plasticity"  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  assumed  that  the  nervous  system  lost  its 
plasticity — whatever  that  may  mean — at  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five ;  and  hence,  that  the  mind  ceased  to  be  "plastic" 
at  about  the  same  age. 

But  now  we  know  that  James  was  mistaken  in  this  as- 
sumption.    Intelligence  does  not  "set"  at  twenty-five,  or  at 
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any  other  age  short  of  senility.  Watson  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  mature  animals  learn  as  effectively  as  adoles- 
cents, with  one  condition  only,  namely,  that  they  require 
somewhat  longer  time  in  which  to  do  their  learning. 
Hence,  the  mind  of  the  mature  individual  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  adolescent:  it  takes  more  time 
in  which  to  learn  new  materials;  but  it  compensates  for 
this  by  the  scope  it  has  achieved  through  wide  back- 
grounds of  general  experience  which  the  adolescent  lacks. 

There  is,  therefore,  no-  excuse  in  the  nature  of  mind  for 
the  existence  of  the  "ad-ult."  The  non-learning  individual 
is  not  nature's  product ;  he  is  a  product  of  art  and  society; 
he  is  a  result  of  society's  fears  of  insecurity  and  of  change; 
a  result  of  its  assumptions  of  finality ;  and  of  the  processes 
of  habituation  which  have  developed  under  the  impact  of 
fear.     This  ad-ult  is  a  liability,  not  an  asset  to  nature ! 

The  Production  of  Ad-ults. — ^We  still  assume  that 
education  is  something  that  belongs  to  childhood  and 
youth,  something  to  be  gotten  over  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  that  the  serious  business  of  living  and  working  may  get 
forward :  when  we  are  children  we  may  do  childish  things, 
but  when  we  become  men  we  must  put  away  childish 
things, — including  all  too  often  the  ability  to  learn. 
Learning  is  a  confession  of  weakness,  a  deficiency,  a  recog- 
nition of  limitations:  it  ill  becomes  the  mature  man  or 
woman  to  go  to  school,  or  to  be  caught  in  the  attitude  of 
learning.  Hence,  until  lately  at  least,  our  pedagogies  have 
been  directed  to  the  drilling  of  children  out  of  their  child- 
ish curiosities  and  adaptabilities  and  turning  them  into 
adults  who  should  never  change  again.  Such  ''pedagogy" 
has  achieved  a  deservedly  bad  reputation  with  all  thinking 
people.  In  its  more  primitive  forms  it  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  production  of  this  greatest  liability  of 
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the  modern  world — the  chief  obstacle  to  democracy — the 
''ad-ult,"  the  pluperfect,  completely  finished,  unintelligent 
member  of  the  community. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  result  never  could  have 
been  achieved  if  the  community  had  not  accepted  it.  This 
acceptance  has  mostly  been  of  the  nature  of  drift.  But 
primitive  social  orders  cannot  find  room  for  unfinished 
persons.  Actual  adolescents,  young  people  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-five,  who  are  still  unfinished,  "get  on  the 
nerves''  of  the  community  badly  enough ;  but  the  commun- 
ity can  endure  them  because  they  will  soon  be  "finished." 

But  how  can  any  "sensible  community"  tolerate  men 
and  women  who  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  still  retain 
something  of  the  venturesome  qualities  of  adolescence, 
who  show  no  signs  of  ever  losing  those  qualities?  Our 
communities  want  the  schools  to  turn  out — at  fourteen 
or  eighteen,  or  twenty-two — adults  who  have  taken  on 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  patterns  of  maturity,  just 
as  they  have  taken  on  the  physical  stature  of  maturity; 
we  want  graduates  who  have  stopped  growing  intellect- 
ually, just  as  they  have  stopped  growing  physically;  we 
want  them  to  be  assignable,  mentally,  to  their  proper 
pigeon-holes  in  the  community,  just  as  they  are  calculable 
physically.-^ 

1  To  be  sure,  few  would  ever  go  so  far  as  to  phrase  the  matter 
in  just  this  way.  But  almost  everyone  says  of  the  man  or  woman 
whose  mind  still  swings  through  ever  wider  orbits  of  time  and  space, 
disturbing  the  gravitational  orders  of  our  customary  moral  universe : 
"Why  can't  they  settle  down  and  behave  themselves  like  other 
people  do?  Why  must  they  be  forever  prying  into  unknown  corners 
and  getting  things  all  upset?  They'll  blow  the  thing  up,  some  day, 
you  mark  my  words !"  Moreover,  our  current  custom  of  blaming 
all  social  unrest  upon  some  "alien  agitator"  tells  the  same  story: 
we  assume  that  if  all  men  and  women  were  properly  educated, 
properly  mature,  properly  ad-ult,  there  would  be  no  unrest  in  the 
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It  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that  these  attitudes, 
though  * 'natural"  enough  (that  is,  customary)  are  in- 
heritances from  ancestral  and  sacred  social  orders;  that 
they  are  not  intelligent,  but  traditionally  emotional,  rooted 
in  fear  of  the  unknown ;  that  they  represent  not  the  hope 
of  a  free  human  society,  but  fear  of  the  ancient,  external 
barbarian,  whose  threats  are  now  identified  with  all  sorts 
of  imagined  internal  foes ;  and  that  they  are  not  prophetic 
of  a  democratic  future  for  humanity,  but  of  a  more  and 
more  querulous  autocratic  future.  We  enjoy  our  fears. 
We  prefer  them  to  a  freedom  that  might  be  won  by  hon- 
estly facing  them. 

Democracy  has  never  yet  been  tried.  It  will  never  be 
tried  until  we  get  a  democratic  education.  In  a  true 
democracy  the  adult  cannot  stop  learning:  he  will  have 
to  be  ever  inquiring  how  he  can  more  effectively  and  gen- 
erously and  intelligently  carry  his  share  of  social  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  how  he  can  more  fully  secure  his 
share  of  the  privileges  that  come  of  associate  living. 

The  Task  of  Education. — Fortunately,  we  have  some 
evidence  now  that  the  race  is  becoming  hesitatingly  aware 
of  this  problem  and  of  its  nature.     Here  are  its  outlines : 

Children  are,  almost  without  exception,  natural  inves- 
tigators of  the  worlds  in  which  they  Hve,  natural  centers 
of  bubbUng  interest  and  curiosity,  natural  scientists.  If 
life  could  be  free  for  them  they  would  maintain  these 
lives  of  interest,  activity,  curiosity,  science.  A  few  of 
them  do,  even  under  present  conditions  of  public  condem- 
nation of  curiosity :  In  the  country  at  large  there  are  some 
eleven  thousand  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  the 

world:  everything  would  be  seen  to  be  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds — and  everyone  would  be  happy,  or  at  least  he  would  pretend 
to    be. 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  presumably  eleven  thousand  per- 
sons who  have  managed  to  save  some  bit  of  their  childish 
curiosity  and  interest  into  their  mature  years.  There  are 
more,  of  course :  not  all  our  scientists  are  in  the  American 
Association  (and  it  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  certain  that 
all  members  of  that  association  are  scientists).  But  we 
shall  probably  be  safe  in  assuming  that  there  are  at  least 
eleven  thousand  grown-up  scientists  in  America  to-day. 
That  is  to  say,  in  our  population  of  some  sixty  million 
adults  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  we  have  at  least 
eleven  thousand  scientists,  or,  say,  one  in  each  five  thou- 
sand of  the  adult  population. 

Here  then  are  the  facts :  we  have  thirty  million  incipient 
scientists  in  the  ranks  of  childhood  and  youth;  eleven 
thousand  mature  scientists  in  the  ranks  of  our  adults; 
and  some  fifty  million  '*ad-ults"  who  stand  Hke  a  Chinese 
Wall  between  the  intellectual  needs  of  youth  and  the 
sciences  of  the  modern  world,  and  deny  as  far  as  they 
may  any  commerce  between  the  two  areas  of  science.  In 
Tennessee,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  Texas  that  Chinese  wall 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  has  been  legally  estabHshed, 
with  penalties  for  anyone  who  attempts  to  ''run  the  block- 
ade" or  "bootleg"  knowledge  into  the  realms  of  childhood. 
But  in  many  other  states  the  embargo  upon  knowledge  is 
quite  as  real.  Fundamentalism,  Ku  Klux  Klans,  Chauvin- 
ists, all  characteristically  primitive  minded  members  of  our 
primitive  groups,  gather  to  the  defense  of  this  Chinese 
Wall.  The  situation  is  enough  to  make  the  gods  laugh  on 
the  far  heights — or  else  weep  at  the  titanic  follies  of  men. 
But  fifty  million  men  and  women  are  not  to  be  blown  away 
with  a  bit  of  ridicule  or  sarcasm.  They  are  the  ultimate 
problem  of  education  in  our  democracy.     Our  children 
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are  not  our  educational  problem.  Our  children  wait 
patiently  for  the  bread  of  intellectual  life.  It  is  the  com- 
placent adult  who  is  the  real  problem. 

But  these  finished  inflexible  millions  are  not  wholly  to 
blame  for  these  attitudes.  All  the  securities  and  vested 
interests,  both  ''right"  and  ''wrong,"  are  involved.  Here 
are  political  groups  whose  control  of  their  machines  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
and  old  slogans  and  catchwords.  The  subjugation  of  the 
"mind"  of  the  American  electorate  to  phrases  that  lost 
whatever  social  meanings  they  ever  had  thirty  years  ago, 
but  which  still  remain  as  effective  controls  of  the  habits 
of  mind  of  millions,  is  even  now  the  subject  of  the  cynical 
scorn  of  the  reporters  and  editors  who  make  their  living 
by  helping  to  maintain  that  subjugation.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  yearly  to  maintain  these  subjugations  to 
ignorance. 

The  subordination  of  the  "minds"  of  millions  of  work- 
ers to  fears  of  "bolshevism"  and  to  metaphysical  dogmas 
of  the  inevitability  of  "natural  economic  laws"  is  another 
element  in  this  Chinese  wall.  Industrial  leaderships  able 
to  maintain  these  "intellectual  indecencies"  come  high,  but 
they  are  worth  what  they  cost — to  interests  that  live  upon 
ignorance. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  all  instruments  of  adult 
education  to-day  is  the  almost  universal  "House  Organ" 
of  our  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments,  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  which  is  the  maintenance  in  all  work- 
ers of  a  state  of  mind  unfavorable  to  any  essential  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work — no 
matter  whether  those  conditions  are  desirable  or  highly 
undesirable. 

Millions  are  being  spent  lavishly  by  interested  groups 
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for  the  financing  of  religious  and  moral  education  pro- 
grams which  will  help  to  maintain  the  public  mind  in  a 
state  of  permanent  fear  of  labor  unions,  strikes,  sociaHsm, 
sociology,  birth  control,  all  forms  of  radicalism  or  what- 
ever may  be  labeled  that,  and  everything  that  smacks  of 
an  effort  toward  social  intelligence.  These  efforts  to  keep 
the  public  mind  debauched  with  fears  leads  to  some  curious 
results  at  times.  For  example,  though  in  some  states  it 
is  now  illegal  to  teach  * 'evolution"  in  schools,  yet  a  few 
years  ago  fear  of  revolution  was  so  great  among  the  legis- 
lators in  one  state  that  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the 
name  of  the  industrial  revolution  to  industrial  evolution! 

What  Do  All  These  Things  Mean? — Is  it  not  grow- 
ingly  evident  that  the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out  is 
valid :  namely,  that  the  coming  of  the  steam  engine  upset 
the  social  and  moral  equiUbrium  of  society;  that  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  grossly  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  economic  in  human  affairs,  and  gave  to  the  con- 
trollers of  the  new  industry  an  autocratic  power  over 
human  living  for  which  they  were  not  fit  at  the  time,  and 
for  which  they  have  never  made  themselves  fit;  that  this 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  economic  element  in  human 
life  left  all  our  social  and  moral  and  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual and  educational  interests  not  only  far  outstripped  in 
the  race,  but  largely  discredited  and  disheartened,  so  that 
ever  since  those  interests  have  quite  servilely  ''eaten  out 
of  the  hand"  of  industry? 

Do  we  not  now  need  more  than  all  else  a  great  realiza- 
tion of  the  existence  of  this  moral  and  spiritual  chasm 
in  our  individual  and  community  natures — a  chasm  that 
is  not  inevitable,  but  merely  historical,  and  that  can,  if 
we  choose,  and  if  we  choose  to  learn  how,  be  filled  in  with 
those  great  undiscovered  resources  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
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still  unexplored  areas  of  human  nature?  For  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  men  have  been  responding  to  mechanical 
inventions  and  have  found  within  themselves  in  those  re- 
sponses characters  unsuspected  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Just  so,  when  our  statesmen,  our  religious  leaders,  our 
economists  and  our  educators,  shall  have  come  to  believe 
as  fully  in  their  parts  of  the  universe  as  mechanical  in- 
ventors believe  in  theirs,  we  shall  have  the  chance  to  re- 
spond as  fervently  to  new  civic,  religious,  economic  and 
educational  inventiveness,  and  we  shall  find  new  civic,  re- 
ligious, social  and  educational  characters  hitherto  un- 
dreamed. With  those  discoveries  we  shall  fill  in  the  great 
chasm  of  modern  life  and  character.  We  shall  not  go 
back  to  an  old  industry.  But  we  shall  go  forward  to  the 
humanity  implied  in,  and  made  inevitable  by  the  industrial 
development  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Fundamen- 
talists in  economics,  morality,  and  religion  may  warn  us 
against  the  impiety  of  any  such  progress,  just  as  physical 
fundamentalists  long  warned  us  against  trying  to  fly. 
When  we  get  over  our  fright  we  shall  listen  to  the  funda- 
mentalists in  religion  and  morality  and  politics  as  scorn- 
fully as  we  now  listen  to  the  fundamentalists  in  physics 
and  mechanics. 

But  this  means  that  we  need  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  science.  Science  must  take  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  our  present  difiiiculties.  Scientists  have  not  been 
thoughtful  of  the  total  effects  of  their  work.  They  have 
said,  self-consciously  and  vain-gloriously,  "The  god  of  the 
scientist  is  Fact !"  Well,  facts  are  multitudinous  and  var- 
ied. Here  is  one  fact :  the  world  is  becoming  intellectually 
an  armed  camp  between  the  embattled  scientist  and  the 
embittered  traditionalist:  and  the  traditionalist  will  never 
be  cured  of  his  ignorance  by  ridicule  or  scorn.     His  mind 
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contains  a  bit  of  refractory  metal  which  cannot  be  blown 
out  of  the  way  by  words,  but  which  must  be  treated  with 
the  respect  that  the  true  scientist  gives  even  to  refractory 
things. 

The  scientist  claims  to  be  intelligent.  Very  well:  let 
him  prove  it  by  using  intelligence — instead  of  scorn  and 
vituperation — in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  the  mind  of 
the  age.  Let  him  not  deal  with  it  as  if  he  were  a  primitive 
medicine  man  working  magic;  let  him  deal  with  it  as  if 
he  were  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  the  resources 
of  the  twentieth  century  science  at  his  command.  The 
scientist  has  not  been  without  his  share  of  responsibility 
for  producing  the  scared  fundamentalist,  the  *'ad-ult"  who 
now  defies  him :  let  him  use  more  science,  and  less  primitive 
emotion  in  his  dealing  with  the  problem  as  it  now  stands. 
And  especially  let  the  scientific  psychologist  prove  his 
science  by  his  results. 

The  Ultimate  Problem  of  Adult  Education. — The 
ultimate  problem  of  adult  education  is  the  education  of 
scientists — in  all  fields — for  a  real  share  in  the  education 
of  the  world.  The  true  scientist  must  be  the  eventual 
teacher  of  the  world.  But  the  dogmatic,  the  narrow,  the 
intolerant  ''scientist"  can  never  be  accepted  by  the  world 
as  its  teacher — and  just  now  there  seem  to  be  more  of 
these  than  of  any  other  kind.  The  "scientist"  who  has 
forgotten  his  scientific  method,  who  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion either  that  his  "truth"  is  so  unimportant  socially 
that  merely  to  ''discover"  it  is  enough,  or  that  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  must  be  "put  over"  on  the  world — no  mat- 
ter how — ^will  never  have  any  real  share  in  the  education 
of  the  race  to  its  future  freedom.  The  engineer  who  says 
that  his  plans  for  humanity  are  so  fine  that  he  is  willing 
to  employ  the  army  to  make  people  accept  those  plans  has 
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lost  his  sense  of  humor,  if  nothing  else.  The  statesman 
who  says  that  his  program  is  so  important  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  wreck  society  in  order  to  make  that  program 
work  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  scientific  age.  Science 
is  not  ''hocus-pocus."  It  is  the  intelligent  future  of  the 
race  urging  itself  as  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  and 
intolerant  present. 

The  world  needs  understanding.  But  it  will  never  get 
understanding  by  violence:  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  brought  in  by  force !  Understanding  is  a  matter 
of  intelligence ;  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  will — the  will-to- 
understand — and  of  choice  of  the  goal.  Not  only  must 
the  intelligence  of  the  world  be  educated,  but  its  will,  its 
choosing  must  also  be  freed.  The  scientist  stands  as  much 
in  need  of  education  to-day  as  anyone. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  intrinsic  method  of  the 
Danish  People's  Colleges,  which — at  the  most  likely 
moment  in  the  life  of  the  young — offer  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  individual  the  outlines  of  two  great  futures,  the 
traditional  and  the  intelligent ;  and  at  the  same  time,  offer 
to  the  will  of  youth  the  chance  to  choose  as  freely  as  may 
be  between  those  futures.  The  intelligence  of  youth  gets 
its  increment  of  strength  in  discovering  the  characteristics 
and  values  in  each  of  those  futures ;  and  the  will  of  youth 
gets  its  increment  of  strength  by  slowly  forming  itself  in 
the  one  direction  or  the  other ;  and  when  these  two — will 
and  intelligence — have  met  and  justified  each  other,  join- 
ing strength  toward  the  one  direction  or  the  other — 
whether  toward  tradition  or  toward  intelligence  is  no  great 
matter — then  education  has  set  its  roots  deep  in  the  life  of 
that  individual:  his  mind  is  ready  for  the  whole  future 
process  of  living;  the  community  is  rooted  in  him,  and  he 
is  rooted  in  the  community;  his  strength  will  be  at  the 
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service — whether  conservatively  or  progressively — of  the 
commonweal;  and  intelligence  will  be  once  more  justified 
of  its  fruits.  There  will  be  with  him  no  problem  of  adult 
education-:  his  life  will  go  on  from  intelligence  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  education  will  end  when  life  itself  ends. 

And  if  anyone  shall  slyly  suggest  that  there  is  in  all 
this  an  element  of  religion,  no  objection  will  be  forth- 
coming. The  element  of  religion  is  in  life.  Religion  is 
still  the  strength  of  the  fifty  million  fundamentalists.  It 
is  of  course  a  pity  that  so  much  good  energy  should  be  de- 
voted to  such  anti-human  ends.  If  religion  can  be  won 
for  the  future,  away  from  the  past,  as  it  has  been  in  Den- 
mark in  the  People's  Colleges,  then  the  world  will  be  so 
much  the  gainer.  This  can  be  done,  too,  not  by  foolish 
talk  about  the  reconciling  of  science  with  religion — in 
which  both  religionists  and  scientists  retain  all  their  old 
dogmatisms  and  insidious  antagonisms — but  by  the  rein- 
tegration of  the  personal  life  of  the  individual — and  of 
the  community — as  the  center  of  reality — as  a  personal 
world  within  which  the  individual  has  the  right  not  only 
to  know  facts  but  to  aspire  to  understandings  and  mean- 
ings as  well. 

Of  course  any  such  a  proposal  implies  that  all  concerned 
shall  do  some  thinking  about  the  realities  of  living;  es- 
pecially about  that  central  area  of  personality  out  of  which 
science  as  knowledge  a,nd  religion  as  dogma  have  both  been 
abstracted. 

No  one  wants  to  think,  much — the  scientist  no  more 
than  the  religionist — about  things  lying  outside  his  per- 
sonal interest.  But  think  we  must :  if  only  that  the  proc- 
esses of  thinking  shall  be  clarified,  the  right  to  think  shall 
be  secured,  and  the  contribution  of  thinking  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems  shall  be  assured.     Education  is  the  hard- 
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est  task  facing  the  human  race.  It  is  the  task  of  saving 
civilization  from  its  own  stagnations,  its  own  compla- 
cencies, its  own  dogmatisms,  its  own  decay.  It  is  the  task 
of  releasing  the  inner  forces  of  life :  imagination,  growth, 
thought,  aspiration,  belief  in  life — so  that  the  healing  and 
vitalizing  processes  of  nature  can  get  onward.  For  if  our 
human  dogmatisms  and  stupidities  can  be  got  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  free  experiences  of  life  and  the  world  can 
be  opened  out  to  children  and  adults  alike,  nature,  her- 
self, welling  up  through  the  spontaneous  activities  and 
curiosities  of  childhood,  through  the  normal  emotional 
reconstructions  of  adolescence  and  early  maturity,  and 
through  the  growing  intelligence  and  the  cumulating  sci- 
ences of  a  more  humanly  justifiable  later  maturity — and 
nurturing  those  curiosities,  reconstructions  and  sciences 
upon  the  social  realities  of  actual  experiences — will  even- 
tually show  us  the  ways  to  that  freer  life  and  that  end- 
lessly developing  intelligence  which  will  be — in  their 
vitality  and  integrity — adequate  education  for  both  child- 
hood and  adult  life  to-day,  and  the  promise  of  that 
longed-for  intelligent  civilization  of  the  great  future. 
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PROBLEMS   AND   QUESTIONS   FOR   CLASS  DISCUSSION 

Chapter  I 

1.  What  are  folkways?  What  are  their  origins?  What  are 
possible  causes  for  their  breakdown  and  disappearance? 

2.  Can  a  community  become  more  intelligent?  More  toler- 
ant? More  artistic?  How?  How  does  retrogression  come 
about  ? 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  "social  bondage"?  Can  you  men- 
tion forms  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  which  have  dis- 
appeared? Some  which  seem  to  be  disappearing?  Some  which 
seem  permanent  ? 

(a)  What  do  we  mean  by  "biological  bondage"?  Is  the  im- 
becile an  extreme  instance?  Could  an  imbecile  ever  be  a  free 
man?  Then  what  does  freedom  imply?  What  traits  marked 
in  the  imbecile  do  we  find  to  some  degree  in  ourselves,  e.  g.  imita- 
tion, inertia. 

4.  Why  has  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century  been  charac- 
terized by  disillusionment?  Along  what  lines?  What  events 
have  contributed?  Are  there  signs  of  a  rebound,  or  not?  Illus- 
trate. 

5.  Do  men  have  a  "right"  to  put  their  own  wishes  and  develop- 
ment ahead  of  the  "welfare  of  society"?  Or  is  it  impossible  for 
the  two  to  conflict?     Give  instances. 

(a)  When  we  speak  of  "the  welfare  of  society"  do  we  mean 
the  permanence  of  the  status  quo,  or  efforts  for  progress  ? 

6.  Why  does  the  development  of  the  theories  of  evolution 
promise  a  more  human  way  of  living?  Or  does  it?  What 
bondages  does  it  destroy?  What  social  philosophy  does  it  im- 
ply? Can  it  also  create  new  bondages?  How  can  these  be 
avoided  ? 
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Chapter  II 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  '*a  scientific  attitude  toward  human 
affairs"?  Positiveness,  skepticism,  technical  subdivision,  open- 
mindedness,  constructiveness,  accuracy,  generalization,  creative 
insight,  determination,  inspiration:  which  of  these,  and  what 
others  enter  in  ? 

2.  Can  the  "powers  of  reasoning"  be  trained  by  discipline  in 
any  of  the  formal  knowledges  and  then  trusted  to  "carry  over" 
into  situations  of  life?  How  can  critical  intelligence  be  ac- 
quired? 

3.  In  what  ranges  of  knovv^ledge  to-day  is  the  tendency  to  con- 
trol in  the  interest  of  the  status  quo  most  marked  ?  What  ranges 
seem  to  be  securing  some  degree  of  freedom?  With  what 
results  ? 

4.  How  did  the  Renaissance  "free"  the  men  of  that  day? 

5.  From  what  did  the  era  of  modern  science  free  men?  Did 
it  also  enslave  them?  How?  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ? 

6.  Is  democracy  impracticable?  Why,  or  why  not?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  democracy  has  never  been 
tried  ? 

7.  In  what  specific  ways,  if  any,  is  education  obstructing 
social  progress  to-day?  What  educational  improvements  are 
proposed  ? 

Chapter  III 

1.  Is  disciplining  the  individual  properly  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  education?  What  do  we  mean  by  discipline?  Can 
it  be  "enforced"?  Can  it  be  voluntary?  What  is  its  aim? 
Does  school  discipline  carry  out  into  real  life?  How,  or  why 
not? 

2.  If  education  is  something  that  goes  on  "inside  the  indi- 
vidual," in  what  does  it  consist?  Acquiring  knowledge,  or- 
ganizing, criticizing,  imitating,  planning,  testing,  devising,  ex- 
perimenting, classifying,  imagining,  obeying,  creating,  hating, 
hoping,  destroying,  aspiring;  do  any  or  all  of  these,  or  others 
enter  in?     How? 

3.  It  is  being  said  to-day  that  our  great  educational  gap  is  in 
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lack  of  moral  education.     How  can  we  educate  for  morality? 
What  is  morality? 

4.  What  sort  of  education  do  children  of  your  acquaintance 
get  in  their  home  and  community  associations :  in  honesty,  ac- 
curacy, open-mindedness,  respect  for  human  life  and  aspirations, 
a  sense  of  the  historic  past,  a  belief  in  a  worthy  future,  in  self- 
discipline,  in  artistic  feeling  for  form,  color,  rhythm?  In  the 
technics  by  which  the  "living"  is  made  for  the  family  and  com- 
munity? In  the  play  of  wills,  sacrifices  and  devotions  and  frus- 
trations which  make  up  family  life?  In  religious  backgrounds 
and  future  faiths?  In  respect  or  disrespect  for  political  insti- 
tutions and  methods  ? 

5.  What  are  the  schools  of  your  acquaintance  doing  to  extend 
these  outlooks?  To  criticize  them?  To  contradict  them?  To 
supplement  them?  Or  is  the  school  conscious  of  them  at  all? 
What  real  headway  is  the  school  making  in  dealing  with  such 
problems?  How,  or  why  not?  What  are  the  results  upon  the 
sensitive  teacher? 

6.  Is  there  any  real  danger  that  a  child  educated  to  "freedom" 
will  when  confronted  with  group  repressions  and  controls  of 
adult  life,  develop  definite  mental  breakdowns,  and  various  path- 
ological conditions?  What  should  be  done  about  such  things? 
Should  we  give  up  freedom? 

Chapter  IV 

1.  Do  we  have  to-day  a  typical  orthodox  American  pattern 
upon  which,  in  the  main,  most  of  our  school  ckildren  are  turned 
out  ?  What  are  the  outlines  of  this  pattern,  in  the  ranges  where 
you  have  observed  them?  How  does  the  pattern  vary  with 
different  communities?  What  values  and  what  evils  has  it? 
Is  it  altering  perceptibly?  Are  there  children  who  refuse  to  fit 
the  pattern?     What  becomes  of  them? 

2.  Where  and  how  does  reverence  and  respect  for  history 
merge  over  into  a  sort  of  tradition  worship  ?  How  can  we 
have  the  one  without  the  other  ? 

3.  Have  the  discoveries  of  the  infinities  of  cosmic  space  and 
the  marvelous  energies  and  intricacies  of  the  universe  tended 
to  dwarf  humanity  in  its  own  eyes  ?  Does  humility  ever  merge 
into  disillusioned  self-distrust  and  apathy? 
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4.  Is  it  true  that  with  the  spread  of  our  industrial,  political 
and  even  social  life  over  such  wide  areas,  both  geographically 
and  intellectually  to-day,  the  citizen  feels  himself  almost  hope- 
lessly inept,  uninformed  and  uninfluential  ?  Is  this  a  main 
cause  of  his  shirking  his  responsibilities?  What  can  be  done 
about  it?     Is  anything  being  done? 

5.  Does  such  an  individual  feel  "free"  when  he  has  thus 
thrown  off  a  great  many  responsibilities?  Or  does  he  merely 
acquire  the  sense  of  being  helplessly  tangled  up  in  forces  that 
are  both  powerful  and  impersonal?  What  are  the  results  upon 
the  community  of  either  such  states  of  mind? 

6.  Do  you  know  any  individuals  who  are  "mental  slaves"? 
To  what?  In  what  ways  do  their  minds  work?  Do  you  know 
how  this  came  about?  Could  their  outlook  possibly  be  altered 
now?     How,  or  why  not? 

7.  What  "escapes" — "respectable  immoralities" — exist  in  your 
community?  Are  they  quite  generally  utilized  by  the  "better 
class"  ?     By  the  lower  class"  ? 

8.  Are  some  communities  more  the  "burial  grounds  of  human 
talent  and  aspiration"  than  others?    How? 

Chapter  V 

1.  Can  you  describe  the  birth  of  an  idea  in  an  individual?  Is 
such  an  idea  ever  forgotten?  Can  the  mind  be  so  fertilized  by 
knowledge  that  it  creates  its  own  necessary  ideas?  Can  it  be 
smothered  out  until  it  becomes  almost  utterly  sterile  ? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  an  individual  may  "learn"  something  without 
really  "sensing"  it,  and  then  after,  perhaps,  years,  through  some 
personal  experience,  become  suddenly  ready  for  it,  so  that  the 
meaning  flashes  illuminatingly  through  his  whole  mind,  making 
the  idea  a  real  part  of  his  own  mental  equipment?  For  how 
many  items  of  our  memorized  learning  does  this  never  take 
place?  Is  this  because  we  lack  adequate  personal  experiences? 
Or  is  it  because  the  things  we  learned  were  never  realistically 
and  humanly  true?  Or  because  they  are  no  longer  true  in  the 
modern  world? 

3.  What  experiences  can  a  child  in  the  modern  city  have  with 
the  elements   of   which  the  adult   world  is   constructed:   with 
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plants  and  animals?  with  the  growth  of  foods  and  the  problems 
of  handling  and  transporting  them?  with  raw  materials  of 
clothing  and  the  labor  and  planning  that  goes  into  designing  and 
making  it?  with  the  mathematical  accuracy  and  engineering  de- 
sign that  raises  domestic  and  industrial  buildings?  with  water 
and  fire  and  wind  and  rain,  and  the  thousand  intractable  items  of 
nature?  Can  any  way  be  opened  by  which  the  city  child  can 
experience  these,  or  any  parts,  realistically? 

4.  What  constructive  criticism  of  our  institutions  is  going  on 
in  America  to-day?  Of  the  family?  the  church?  industry?  the 
state?  the  schools?  Has  it  had  any  effect,  or  are  the  institutions 
involved  attempting  to  ignore  it  ?  What  seems  to  be  the  outlook 
for  the  future  ? 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  science  in  our  modern  world? 
Has  it  fulfilled  that  function?  Is  it  likely  to  in  the  future? 
How,  or  why  not? 


Chapter  VI 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  "give  the  whole  body  of  youth  some  clear 
notion  of  their  duty  to  their  country"?  Do  our  "courses"  in 
civics,  history  and  politics  do  this?  How,  or  why  not?  Do 
our  patriotic  orations  and  celebrations  do  this?  What  can  do 
this,  or  assist  in  it?  Does  "duty"  consist  of  obedience,  or  of 
cynical  criticism,  or  of  intelligent  participation,  or  of  some- 
thing else? 

2.  What  are  the  current  criticisms  of  our  colleges  and  college 
graduates?  What  ones  seem  to  you  justified?  What  attitudes 
are  the  colleges  taking  towards  them?  What  is  being  done? 
What  might  be  done  ?     What  are  the  obstructions  to  a  solution  ? 

3.  Is  there  anything  in  our  national  or  community  life  to 
account  for  individuals  growing  up  lacking  the  responsible 
qualities  of  maturity,  or  failing  to  develop  them?  Is  their  ab- 
sence attributable  to  lack  of  innate  intelligence?  or  of  culture? 
or  of  schooling?  or  of  social  adjustment?  or  of  moral  courage? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  there  develops  around  many  city  minds  a 
coating  of  sophistication  and  a  sense  of  superiority  which  prac- 
tically precludes  any  possibility  of  sensing  problems,  assimilat- 
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ing  alien  realms  of  fact,  or  reorganizing  attitudes?  Can  this 
be  avoided?  What  factors  produce  it?  Is  it  native  to  the  in- 
dividual or  is  it  an  unconscious  picking  up  of  a  pretty  general 
community  attitude?  Is  it  a  "protective  coloration"?  Does  it 
leave  the  individual's  mind  free  to  be  more  ''efficient"  in  his  own 
niche?     Or  does  it  gradually  destroy  his  intelligence? 

5.  What  do  we  mean  by  "thinking"?  What  relation  does  it 
bear  to  learning,  to  argument,  to  analyzing,  to  praising  or  con- 
demning, to  discussion,  to  reading,  to  logic,  to  morality,  to 
meditation,  to  action  ? 

6.  If  not  all  of  our  population  are  "fit  for  citizenship"  how 
shall  we  choose  the  fit?  From  the  brilliant?  What  is  the  I.Q. 
of  swindlers  and  expert  swindlers  ?  From  religious  enthusiasts ; 
or  are  they  too  absorbed  in  the  heavenly  city?  Do  industrial 
leaders  necessarily  have  sound  political  and  international  ideas? 
Do  scientists?  Do  people  of  wealth?  Are  the  standards  and 
judgments  of  the  "common  mass"  always  wrong?  always  right? 
What  can  be  done? 

7.  If  "character  rivals  the  I.Q.  in  importance,"  what  is  "char- 
acter"? Is  it  innate?  Where  is  it  formed?  Can  it  be  de- 
stroyed? Can  it  be  made?  How,  or  why  not?  What  is  the 
interaction  between  character  and  intelligence? 

8.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  solitary  rebel?  Or  is  the 
individual  always  supported  either  by  a  minority  group  or  by 
the  trends  of  other  individuals  in  his  direction,  which  he  picks 
up  more  or  less  constantly,  even  if  these  have  not  yet  consoli- 
dated into  a  group?  Is  all  rebellion  and  initiation  social  as  well 
as  individual?  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  either  of  these  phases 
precedes  the  other?  Perfects  the  other?  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  social  mind? 


Chapter  VII 

1.  What  is  "laissez-faire"?  When  and  how  did  the  doctrine 
grow  up?  What  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  criticism  of  it? 
What  is  your  opinion? 

2.  Is  leisure  an  essential  element  in  culture?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  leisure?  When  we  speak  of  leisure  do  we 
mean  freedom  from  forced  demands  ?  or  idleness  ?  or  recreation  ? 
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Does  a  "leisure  class"  need  recreation,  or  does  leisure  become 
itself  a  vocation?  Is  it  then  qualitatively  different  from  the 
"leisure"  which  re-creates  the  worker?  What  bearing  do 
periods  of  leisure  have  upon  the  mind?  the  character?  the  dis- 
position ?  Do  they  have  the  same  meaning  when  not  alternating 
with  periods  of  work? 

3.  Why  are  we  more  or  less  contemptuous  of  a  "bookworm"  ? 
Can  reading  justify  itself?  Can  "courses"  of  reading  justify 
themselves  ?  for  a  given  individual  ?  for  the  whole  class  ?  How, 
or  why  not?  What  superior  traits  are  apt  to  appear  in  the 
self-educated  man?  What  weaknesses?  Has  reading  for  him 
been  a  qualitatively  different  thing  than  the  "required  reading" 
of  the  school?  What  superior  traits  are  likely  to  be  exhibited 
by  a  "star  pupil"?    What  characteristic  weaknesses? 

4.  What  have  been  the  stages  in  our  increasing  political 
centralization?  What  are  some  of  the  results,  good  and  bad? 
What  are  the  arguments  for  greater  local  autonomy?  Which 
way  is  the  present  drift?  Why?  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
result  ? 

5.  What  forces  have  brought  about  the  centralization  of  indus- 
tries? What  forces  have  opposed?  What  effect  has  central- 
ization had  upon  the  leaders?  Upon  the  rank  and  file?  Upon 
political  organization  and  action?  Upon  community  life? 
What  adjustments  are  being  made  to-day? 

Chapter  VIII 

1.  What  educational  experiments  do  you  know  of?  How 
were  they  born?  What  were  their  problems,  their  methods, 
their  faith?  What  was  the  result,  or  what  is  the  present 
outlook?  What  lessons  do  they  have  for  further  educational 
reconstruction?  How  were  (are)  they  viewed  by  other  edu- 
cators ?     By  the  community  ? 

2.  What  is  actual  effect  of  an  Open  Forum  upon  a  com- 
munity? Does  it  tend  to  reach  conclusions?  to  go  over  into 
action?  to  stimulate  thinking?  or  to  become  verbal  juggling? 
Does  it  draw  in  a  widening  circle  or  does  it  tend  to  narrow  to  a 
cHque?  Is  the  ability  to  rise  above  personalities  strengthened 
or  weakened  in  the  course  of  the  argument  ?     Do  minds  actually 
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clinch,  or  merely  succeed  in  fortifying  their  own  viewpoints? 

3.  What  is  the  place  of  the  public  library  in  American  life 
to-day?  How  generally  is  it  used?  What  groups  use  it  as  an 
escape  from  life?  What  groups  use  it  to  mold  the  world  to 
their  ends — beneficent,  neutral,  or  anti-social?  What  groups 
use  it  for  self-culture?  Do  we  expect  too  much  or  too  little  of 
it?  How  much  of  the  knowledge  on  its  shelves  ever  really 
plays  into  the  lives  of  the  community?  How  is  it  released  into 
this  activity? 

4.  Does  the  chautauqua  have  any  real  effect  upon  a  com- 
munity? Of  what  kind?  How?  Does  its  vogue  in  American 
communities  seem  to  be  increasing  or  declining?    Why? 

5.  What  is  university  extension  work  achieving  in  your  state? 
for  individuals?  for  communities?  for  the  university?  What 
is  its  program?  methods?  What  opportunities  exist  that  are 
yet  untouched  ? 

6.  What  is  the  educational  influence  of  the  radio  to-day? 
Does  it  increase  mental  laziness,  inattention,  and  the  desire  to 
hear  nothing  but  re-statements  of  one's  own  views?  Or  does  it 
widen  the  mental  horizon  ?  Does  it  tend  to  present  only  limited 
subjects  and  only  certain  views  on  those  subjects?  or  is  it  cos- 
mopolitan in  content?  What  are  its  advantages?  Its  dangers? 
How  can  it  be  guarded,  and  given  intellectual  content?  Does  it, 
can  it,  make  us  more  musical,  more  thoughtful? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  our  magazines  upon  our  thinking  and 
emotional  life?  Into  what  different  types  do  they  group  them- 
selves? What  are  the  aims,  methods  and  results  of  each  type? 
What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  ? 


Chapter  IX 

1.  What  is  "functional  psychology"?  Its  field?  methods?  re- 
sults ? 

2.  What  are  the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  behaviorism?  Of 
what  advantages  are  these?  Do  they  narrow  the  field  of  in- 
quiry? And  is  this  dangerous  or  not?  Is  it  true  that  behavior- 
ism tends  to  become  dogmatic  in  the  fields  where  it  is  least  pro- 
ductive of  results?  What  are  its  most  important  contributions 
to  the  understanding  of  psychology? 
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3.  What  problems  has  social  psychology  set  itself?  To  what 
ones  does  it  give  tentative  answers?  Is  any  branch  of  psy- 
chology in  a  position  to  give  final  or  dogmatic  answers  to  human 
problems  ? 

4.  Can  education  be  "slipped  over"  on  anybody  without  their 
knowing  it?  Where  and  how?  Is  the  child  who  hates  school 
getting  an  education?  Is  he  getting  anything  else?  What? 
How? 

5.  What  do  we  mean  by  "mechanistic"  education?  Why  has 
it  sprung  up  in  America?  What  are  its  faults?  its  difficulties? 
Is  anything  being  done  to  improve  it  ?    What  can  be  done  ? 

Chapter  X 

1.  What  sort  of  environment  would  be  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  mind  in  a  child  of  six?  In  a  child  of  ten?  in  a  young  person 
of  eighteen?  Explain  fully.  Are  any  of  the  elements  you 
mention  more  indispensable  than  others? 

2.  How  does  psychiatry  attack  its  problems?  With  what  re- 
sults ?     What  may  properly  be  hoped  from  it  in  the  future  ? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  the  world  fears  intelligence?  persecutes  it? 
Is  such  fear  partly  due  to  a  distrust  of  our  powers  of  intelli- 
gence? Do  we  fear  that  we  will  get  our  world  upset  and  be 
mentally  incapable  of  reconstructing  it?  Does  timidity  make  us 
feel  that  security  is  the  most  precious  of  all  human  goods  ? 

4.  Does  the  sort  of  discipline  usually  maintained  over  children 
in  the  school,  or  in  the  home  make  them  more  courageous  or 
less?  more  trustful  of  their  own  intelligence  or  less?  Or  do 
the  results  vary  with  the  individual  ?     Illustrate. 

5.  If  "three-fourths  of  the  mental  energy  of  our  students  is 
buried  under  prohibitions,  inhibitions,  suppressions,"  how  does 
this  come  about?  Is  it  due  to  the  school?  to  the  community? 
How  could  it  be  avoided  ? 

6.  What  part  of  our  mental  diseases,  insanities  and  phobias 
may  be  due  to  such  suppressions  of  mind?  Or  to  over-cramming 
of  minds?     Or  to  other  community  strains  and  maladjustments? 

7.  The  new  "Gestalt"  psychology  argues  that  every  bit  of  con- 
duct is  a  "whole  pattern  "—not  a  mere  fragment  of  an  act;  i.e. 
that  mind  acts  by  "wholes"  and  not  by  mere  parts.     It  also  argues 
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that  such  a  ''whole"  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  component 
parts,  its  sensations,  responses,  etc.  Does  that  seem  rational? 
Does  it  fit  in  with  actual  experience?  If  so,  where  does  our 
common  mechanistic  psychology  go  astray? 


Chapter  XI 

1.  What  propagandas  are  being  carried  on  in  your  com- 
munity? economic,  poHtical,  racial,  or  other?  Do  you  know 
how  they  are  financed?  Can  you  trace  the  historic  curve  of 
each  from  its  beginning  to  its  present  increasing  or  declining 
status?  Are  they  local,  state  or  national  chiefly?  Are  they 
popular  locally,  or  unpopular?  With  what  groups?  In  what 
ways  are  they  dangerous?     Have  they  good  points? 

2.  Would  you  call  your  community  "progressive,"  "conserva- 
tive," "radical,"  "traditional,"  "intelligent,"  "stagnant"?  Ex- 
plain. What  groups  make  up  or  fight  these  dominant  com- 
munity tendencies?  What  is  the  trend  compared  with  five  or 
ten  years  ago?  How  has  this  come  about?  What  needs  to  be 
done?     What  is  being  done? 

3.  Are  the  local  schools  popular  or  are  they  objects  of  severe 
criticism  in  your  community?  With  what  community  groups? 
Are  they  having  any  noticeable  influence  upon  the  community 
life?  How?  At  what  points  is  intelligence  being  applied  or 
at  least  attempted?  By  teachers  or  community  leaders?  What 
is  the  outlook? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  lying  for  the  general  welfare  is  justifiable? 
Why, 'or  why  not?  What  have  been  the  results  in  historic  in- 
stances ? 

5.  Is  anything  being  done  to-day  toward  making  the  movies' 
socially  intelligent,  socially  helpful?  By  whom?  What  is  being 
done  with  the  radio?  By  whom?  What  needs  to  be  done? 
What  can  be  done? 


Chapter  XII 

I.  What  is  the  "fundamental  conflict  between  teaching  and 
learning"  ?     How  have  the  Danes  solved  it  ? 
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2.  Why  could  not  the  Danish  Folk  High  School  be  trans- 
planted, as  a  unit,  to  this  country?  What  would  be  the  result? 
Why? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  four  years  is  too  long  for  the  college  term? 
Why,  or  why  not?  What  is  the  justification  of  the  short  term 
of  the  Danish  Folk  College?  Why  does  this  not  apply  to  aca- 
demic colleges  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  said  that  the  Danes  are  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  the  world?  What  is  their  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture?    How  has  it  come  about? 

5.  Is  it  true  that  the  hope  of  the  world  is  in  Youth  ?  Why,  or 
why  not?  Is  Youth  to-day  pretty  generally  thoughtful?  intel- 
lectually honest?  What  are  its  best  points?  Its  weakest  ones? 
Can  you  explain  how  both  have  come  about? 

Chapter  XIII 

1.  Do  we  have  to-day  in  America  true  communities,  or  do  we 
have  a  population  much  of  which  flows  from  place  to  place,  and 
centers  of  population  that  are  largely  mere  conglomerate  masses  ? 
Can  the  city  be  a  true  community?  Can  the  neighborhood? 
The  village?  The  rural  area?  How  can  we  build  or  cultivate 
community  feeling? 

2.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  rural  communities  to-day? 
What  advantages  do  they  have?  What  disadvantages?  What 
is  the  trend?  What  can  be  done  to  improve  them?  What  is 
being  done? 

3.  Do  we  know  to-day  how  to  answer  the  question  of  youth  as 
to  what  knowledge  about  sex  and  marriage  can  do  to  achieve  a 
happy  home  life?  What  are  elements  in  the  answer?  What 
difficulties  are  still  largely  unexplored,  unsolved?  Are  they 
being  attempted  ? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  answers  being  made  to-day  to 
the  question  of  youth  for  a  philosophy  of  God  and  the  world? 
By  whom?  Are  they  being  accepted?  What  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  each?  The  strength?  Are  any  completely  accept- 
able answers  being  made?  Along  what  lines?  Any  final  an- 
swers ? 
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5.  If  the  creative  impulses  of  the  individual  cannot  be  utilized 
in  machine  industry  to-day,  can  any  adjustment  be  made  to 
bring  them  into  play  either  in  industry  or  elsewhere? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "regional  community"?  Why  is  it 
urged?    What  are  the  drawbacks? 
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